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Preface 


Tirrs book 1 deals, as its title indicates, with the 
'acts discovered by Mendel, and with the bearing 
>f these facts, anil of the theory put forward to ex¬ 
plain them, on the science of heredity and the practice 
)f breeding. It is intended to serve merely as an 
ntroduction to the subject. My conception of the 
most serviceable form of such an introduction has 
not been to place before the reader a sketch which 
takes in, the whole range of discovery and speculation 
n this sphere of inquiry, but, rather, to open the 
iopr to an intimate familiarity with a few instances 
3f the Mondelian phenomfmon, and especially with 
;hose studied by Mendel himself. To this end I have 
jiy.enj'. ■*f*i!er account of the phenomena observed 
yy Mendel than lias yet appeared in popular: form: 
he selen pairs of characters studied by him are vu 
igiyed f8r,*the .first time; and other results of his 
re illustrated by photographs from specimens which 
hav^e bred myself. But, in case the reader takes 
p tfie position, with which I heartily sympathise^) 
f refusing to Ibe sidisjW.,"'thing short ojj 
stually seeing Che things which Mendel discovered, 
have given full instructions as to how such an 
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PREFACE 

experiment as Mendel’s is carried out, together willi 
the addresses of the seedsmen from whom peas 
bearing one or more of the fourteen characters studied 
by Mendel can be procured. 

But although I regard a thorough knowledge of 
the Mendclian discovery as the proper foundation on 
which the attempt to breed, in the light of it, should 
be based, I have not limited myself to an attempt 
to impart this knowledge. I have also indicated 
the more important lessons which the practice 
breeder can learn from this discovery, and dealt wit! 
some of the more interesting biological question 
which it raises, or helps to answer. 

My endeavour, throughout, has been to el inlinet 
from my picture of the things described everythin, 
with ’,/hieli tlujse things have been invested by tlr 
human imagination; in other words, to make nr 
picture not tile finished work of the post-immvssionis 
but the untouched proof of the photographer. An 
I hope that, in this way, I may do something, in*i> 
own sphere of interest, to counteract the prevalei 
tendency of that which is written, on any topic, 
bear but a remote relation to what can actually 
\observed. This remoteness of words from actual! 
As especially chan * of much of the literati; 
on the subject of heredity wiui.n has aceumulat 
during recent years. The rational imagination, .in 
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lights , : n 'this sphere, has left the ground of facts 
below, and attained to altitudes which put the feats 
of air,nie,n in the shade. I am hot arguing that it 
is desirable that those writers to whom the ground 
is distasteful should cease to fly, but merely pointing 
out that, inasmuch as so much energy is at present 
devoted to enterprise of this kind, there is room for 
a book that will enable anyone to look closely at 
some of the facts which, though they constitute the 
ground over which a great deal of recent discussion 
has raged, are seldom known at first hand by those 
who witness, or even in some cases by those who 
take part in, these battles of the,air. 

« 

My thanks are due, and are readily tendered to 
Professor de Vries for having taken the photographs 

• _ u 

which constitute Figs. 1 to 5 inclusive expressly for 
this book ; and to the trustees of the British.Museum 
for permission to photograph the case of my mice* 
which is reproduced in Plate II. 

t 1 should claim more credit than is properly mine 
if I did not acknowledge the help which I have received 
in the actual, carrying out of the breeding experi¬ 
ments to which such value as this book may posses* 
»s in great parCduc. *In co *—"-Von with the breed, 
•ng experiment, wiOn Such* - now concluded, my 
thanks are especially due to Mr. Charles Biddolph 
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BREEDING: 

ANI) 

THE MENDELIAN DISCOVERY 

OHAPTKR I 

BREEDING AND HEREDITY 

The practical breeder and the student of heredity 
both deal with the ssime natural process, but for very 
■different reasons. The breeder’s object is to main¬ 
tain or increase the value of the anipjals and plants 
which minister to the needs or please the. fancy of 
mankind. The student of heredity aims at finding 
outr how the characters of animals and plants arft 

I 1 0 

handed on from generation to generation. The 
breeder is not concerned with the interpretation of , 
what- he achieves; he does not care how the cliajac- 
ters of his stock are handed on from generation to 
generation, so long as the changes which he effects 
tend in the .direction of an improvement. The stu¬ 
dent ilf heredity, on the other hand, is not concerned 
with t^e application of what lie finds out; he does 
not cijre whether the characters of his material are 
tending in the direction of an improvement, so‘long 
as he finds out how . ,'.*>Jl on from genera¬ 

tion to* generation. But there* cannot, J think, he 
any doubt that both the practical breeder and the 
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student of heredity would profit much by A know¬ 
ledge of the methods employed and the results ob¬ 
tained by the other. It is a question which*of the 
two would gain most: the man of science by the 
knowledge of the facts relating both to the successes 
and the failures of the breeder; or the breeder by 
an acquaintance with the principles elucidated, and 
the precision of the records kept and the methods 
employed by the man of science. It is desirable 
that the student of heredity should, for the sake of 
his science, become interested in breeding. It is 
desirable that the breeder should, for the sake of his 
art, become interested in heredity. And, in general, 
it is desirable that each should recognise that he has* 
much to learn from the other; for though, as we 
have seen, the objects of their work are different, 
the problem which they are both investigating is the 
same. 

My object'm writing this book is to place within 
reach of the practical breeder some of the things 
found out by the scientific student of heredity, which 
are likely to be of service to him. 

The methods of the breeder are two. They are* 
as a matter of fact, nearly always used in conjunc¬ 
tion, and not separately; but they are. neverthe¬ 
less essentially distinct. They are selection and i 
_ crossing. Pure selection, operating on material which 
is not the immediate result of a cross, modifies the 
form of an animltPta and leaves it different 

from what it was when the selection began; some¬ 
thing has been added or taken away; something 
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created*or destroyed. The primary object of cross¬ 
ing is to combine within one strain two desirable 
qualities existing in distinct strains. But an appar¬ 
ent result of crossing is very often a much more rapid 
production of something new than is brought about 
by selection [nee Plate II.). The novelty in such a 
ease, however, is an illusion, and due to the recombina¬ 
tion of chijracters which have been long hidden and 
long separated. Selection, then, creates something 
new; crossing merely recombines characters which 
already exist. Very little—it may almost be said 
that nothing—is known of the causes which determine, 
the origin of new characters, either in the domes¬ 
ticated state or in a state of nature. At any rate, 
there is not enough known to base a.scientific prac¬ 
tice of breeding upon. But the art of breeding by 
the recombination of already existing characters— 
and it is a question whether in its ultimate analysis 
this may not be all that the breeder carl do—ha,s been 
brought to a point of extreme precision by the dis¬ 
covery made Jay Mendel in 1805. And the object 
of this book is to make perfectly clear what that 
discovery was, and how it affects the practice of 
breeding. The manner of origin of new forms will 
be dealt with because a knowledge; of Prof, do Vries’ 
observations on tjiis process is necessary to an appre¬ 
ciation, of the significance of Mendel’s discovery.. 

Ever since 1850, when Darwin effected the general 
acceptance of the doctrine ot uVOiution, it has been 
believed* that new forms have originated by the 
^cumulation of the almost imperceptible differ- 
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cnccs between individuals, whether this has been 
brought about by the stress of circumstance or the 
skill of the breeder. In other words, the, material 
upon which selection, both natural and artificial, 
has been supposed to operate has been assumed to 
be these imperceptible differences, the occurrence of 
which is referred to as the phenomenon of continuous 
variation. 

This belief was attacked by Mr. Bateson in his 
“Materials for the Study of Variation” in 1894, and 
was severely shaken by the publication of Prof, de 
Vries’ “ Mutationstheorie ” in 1901. The belief em¬ 
bodied in both these works is that evolution has 
not proceeded oy the accumulation of the differ-* 
ences presented by continuous variation, but ‘by the 
differences which are furnished from time to time by 
what is called “discontinuous variation” by Mr. 
Bateson, and “mutation” by Prof, de Vries. 

The point at issue between the Selectionist, who 
holds' that evolution has been brought about by 
the selection of continuous variations, and the Muta- 
tionist,' is this. It is admitted that species, as we. 
see them, constitute a discontinuous sorioA; they 
are, with rare exceptions, distinct from and do not 
merge into the species most closely allied to" them. 
The. question is whether, when one species arises 
' from another, the new species arises at one bound, 
i.e. in one generation, or‘whether it only comes 
into existence aJfift all the imperceptibly small 
gradations, between it and the old species from 
which it sprang, have been traversed over the 
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course! 'of many generations. According to tin; 
former, vie.w, species cannot be said to arise by 
selection, If, when they have once arisen, they 
have .defects/which hamper them in the struggle for 
existence, wjhero this occurs, they will doubtless 
drop out. |hit this docs not constitute, origin by 
selection. According to the latter view, on the 
other hand, the character of the new species is only 
attained by the traversing of the gradational stages 
between it and tin; parent one; and inasmuch as it. 
may be supposed that these gradational forms would 
not have left offspring if they had any defects which 
prevented them doing so, it may be said that the 
• new species arises by a process of natural selection. 

Tift; view that species have originated by muta¬ 
tion is based on. Prof, de Vries’ observations on the 
Evening IVimrose ((Enolhem Lamare%iana) (Fig. 1). 
Working with this form, lio^was able to witness, for 
tin; lirst time, the actual process of tlfb origin of new 
species. 

For some time he had been searching in the niigh- 
bourhood of Amsterdam for plants which were 
giviilg *)ff new forms; but as He failed to find any 
he concluded that they were all in an immutable 
condition. At last he found a plant which appeared 
,to bffc in a iputable state. This was (Emtliera 
iMmurckiana. It was growing in a disused potato, 
field near Hilvwsum, m Holland. This plant had 
escaped into the field from a bed in a park close by, 
where ‘some annuals were grown every year. The 
(finUh'eras were thickest at the corner of the field 
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other hand, the character of the new species is only 
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may be supposed that these gradational forms would 
not have left offspring if they had any defects which 
prevented them doing so, it may be said that tin* 
new species arises by a process of natural selection. 

Tlfe view that species have originated by muta¬ 
tion is based on. Prof, de Vries’ observations on the 
Mvening Primrose {(Enotliera Lanmrckiana) (Fig. 1). 
Working with this form, he, was able to witness, for 
the first time, the actual process of tlfb origin of new 
species. 

For some time he had been searching in the m igli- 
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where they had invaded it; and at this spot they 
formed a dense thicket of vigorous plants as high as 
a man. From this point outwards the plants became 
sparser, and the extreme edge of the an a which they' 
covered was occupied by an advance guard of seed¬ 
lings and young rosettes. 

Two new species were found in the field —(Knolhcrn 
Icnvijolm, characterised by its smooth, r.s opposed 
to crumpled, leaves and by its narrow petals, which 
do not overlap one another as do those of 0. Lamarck- 
iam; and 0. brevislylis, characterised by the short¬ 
ness of its style, which is so short that, when the 
flower is first looked into, it looks as if there were no 
style or stigma. 

Heed was collected from the plants in the potato 
field at llilversum and sown in Urn Botanic harden 

i 

at Amsterdam; and rosettes—i.e. plants in their 
first year, which have ljot yet developed a stem— 
wore also transplanted there. In this way there 
arose a series of pedigree cultures in which a number 
of other now species originated. Of these 1 will 
only refer to those which are figured in this book. 

(Enotliera gigas is the rarest and the fines 1 of the 
new species which has arisen in the Garden at 
Amsterdam. It has only appeared three times; anil 
it is in every respect more vigorous and more heavily 
, built than its parent 0. Jjimarckiana. 

The flowering spike is shown in Fig. 2; and its 
fruits, alongside those of 0. Lamarckmut, in Fig. .‘1. 
The following characteristics of 0. gigas can be made 
out from these figures. Its leaves are broader; its 
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fruits shorter but stouter; its stem thicker; and its 
petals broader, and consequently its buds fatter, than 
Ij.l the parent species. The top of the stem is 
densely clothed with foliage; and its appearance 
forms a striking contrast to the naked look of the 
top of the stem of 0. Lamarck in na. This feature 
is due to tht> greater breadth of the lyaves, to the 
fact that tjiey are bent downwards, and to the short¬ 
ness of the internodes, especially at the extreme 
top of the stem (nee Fig. 3) in 0. tjujan. 

Its lirst appearance was as follows. In lS!)f> 
there was a crop of about 14,000 plants, constituting 
the fourth generation of the Ijtnimdiana culture. 
All the mutational forms had been transplanted 
from the crop, and most of the plants of 0. Lamarck - 
hi no had been thrown away. In the beginning of 
August about 1*000 of these plants Vere in Mower, 
but many wore still in the rosette stage. Thirty-tvo 
of the strongest of those ibsettes were selected and 
planted out; they flowered in the July and August 
of the following year. One of them attracted Prof, do 
Vries’ attention by its thick stem, and by its large 
•cup'slyiped Mowers. On August 10 all of its Mowers 
were picked off, both the open and the withered 
ones, and’ the ‘whole top of the plant enclosed in a 
paper bag to ensure self-fertilisation. It set a quan¬ 
tity of good seed. This plant was the. parent of the 
new species 0. qjgas. .Its ancestors, for at least t-hred 
generations bade, were ordinary 0. Lunuirckinna. 
The numbers of seed-bearing plants in these three 
generations were successively only nine, six, and ten, 
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And tho. characters of 0. gigas arc so striking that if 
one of these twenty-five plants had been a gigas it 
could not have been overlooked, as the seed-:;rarbor 
plants were under continual and close observation. 

The self-fertilised seeds of the original gigas were 
sown in 1897. They produced somewhat over 450 
plants. All of them were exactly like their parent, 
with one exception, to be mentioned later; and they 
constitute a type distinct, from the very outset, 
from 0. Lamarckiana. They bred true on their first 
appearance, and have continued to do so ever 
since. 

(Knothera ruhrinerris , which, unlike (). gigas, is 
one of the commonest of the new species which 
arose from 0. Lamarckiana, is characterised, as its 
name, implies, by the possession of bright red veins 
on the leaves and broad red stripes on the calyx and 
friit. The flowering spike is shown in Fig. 4. The 
leaves are narrower than those of Lamarckiana ; 
but pci haps the most remarkable feature of this 
new species is the brittleness of the stem. If the. stem 
of the flowering plant is hit, it breaks in two or three, 
places with perfectly smooth surface.’ of fracture.’ 
The cause of this brittleness is the extremely slight 
development of the bast fibres in the vascular 
bundles, in the stem. In all other respects ruhrinerris 
is a healthy species, and it is the only one of the new 
specie., which produces as much pollen and seed as 
the parent species. 

0 . ruhrinerris arose from 0 . Lamarckiana sixty- 
six times in all, and not only did it always possess 
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llii- same *ot of characters—the ml colouring, I lit; 
iiritIIrnoss, tin 1 narrow leaves—but none of these 
characters evi'r appeared separately. It also, like 
0. jiifiis, produces offspring, all of which are indis¬ 
tinguishable from itself. 

(Ennlhem vandla. —This is the dwarf (Knutlinv. 
A whole phfnt is shown in Fig. !>. It does not 
a:lain to jialf the stature of the parent: form. It 
arose 158 times during the whole course of the 
experiments, during which some 50,000 plants were 
raised, i.e. it appeared in a ratio of about 3 per 
rent. It also, like the other two new species already 
mentioned, came perfectly true to seed directly it 
• had arisen. 

O.'imiwlla is distinguished from the other new 
species Which I have described, first in the fact that 
it differs from its* parent species by only one salient 
feature— dwarfuess ; and secondly in the fact that this 
characteristic is commonly found in other genera, of 
plants, as for instance, the pea (see Fig. (5), to mention 
one of a large number of plants which present this 
peculiarity. Professor de Vries has proposes!'to give 
Hie name “ v.tictal ” to characters like dwarfness, 
which are/widely distributed througlaait the vege¬ 
table, kmgtlom,‘ to distinguish them from specific 
ciiarai^ers which, according to him, do not recur in 
this way. Varieties are forms characterised by the 
possession of varietal, characters, and species are 
, " n ns, characterised by specific characters thus 
defined. For instance, the eamplcx of characters 
possessed by 0. gigus or by 0. rubrimrvis do not occur 
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elsewhere in the vegetable kingdom, and those two 
forms are regarded as true species; whilst the cha¬ 
racter of (). mnrl/n, which is regarded as a variety, 
not only occurs in the pea and in other plants, hut 
also amongst the new forms which have arisen from 
0. Lumarckimui. In fact the single exception referred 
to amongst the 450 plants raised from the. first (K 
gigns was a plant which laid all the characters of 
0 . yigas, but possessed the dwarf habit of 0 . nnmilu, 
and should lie designated 0. gigan-nmidla. 

Professor de Vries has drawn this further ex¬ 
tremely important distinction between specific and 
varietal characters. Specific characters, according 
to him, blend in inheritance; whilst varietal ones 
behave in Mcndcliun fashion when crossed. Indeed, 
he makes the behaviour of a particular character 
when crossed the test whether it is a varietal or a 
specific one. Professor de Vries has made a number 
of dosses between 0 . gigns and other species of 
(Enolbem. For instance, 0. gigns , crossed with 0. 
Lnmarckinm , gives rise to forms which are a blend 
between their two parents, and moreover breed true 
to this intermediate character. Tin. conclusion t*> 
which he comes in the paper in which be describes 
those results is stated as follows by bin:.. “ In all 
these respects, and in others as well, 0. gigus 
behaves as a true species when crossed, and not as 
a variety, as 0. mnella does when crossed with the 
same forms.” There are certain complications in 
the case of 0 . nandlc, but these need not detain us 
now. Full details can be found in the paper referred 






CHAPTER II 


THE MENDELTAN PHENOMENA OF INHERITANCE ; 
THE RESULT OF CROSSING TALL WITH DWARF PEAS 

Mendel published his results in the journal <i: 
a local scientific society in Briirm, in Austria, 
in 1805; but his paper remained unnoticed* until 
the year 1900, when attention was directed to it 
almost simultaneously by (Wrens, Tsohermak and 
de Vries, the former two of whom had repeated 
some of Mendel’s experiments, and were thus able 
to attest the accuracy of his observations. I shall 
deal in Chapter Xfh with the circumstances in 
which Mendel’s discovery was made, and with Lin- 
probable causer which led to its being forgotten for 
so long; and shall pass on now' to a description of the 
Mendelian phenomena themselves. 

The reader is probably familiar with two kinds 
of the edible, pea (Pimm natirum), the tall ..no tin- 
dwarf. The tall peas grow to any height, from three 
to six, or even eight, feet, and need to be supported 
with sticks; the dwarf peas do not rise more than 
a foot or two above the level of the ground, and 
* need not be staked. 

The difference between a tall anti a dwarf pea is 

* With Iho single exception of a reference in Focko’u Pflunzcnmixch- 
liivjt', 1881. 
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sanle as the diiference between a tall and a' 
dwarf man. In a human dwarf everything is on a 
smaller grille than in the normal man. But a dwarf 
pea is pot simply a miniature edition, as it were, of 
a iall one: - it differs from a tall pea in one single 
eharaeteristie, the length of the internodes, i.e. the 
f.",-lions of tlfh stem between two nodes, or joints, 
where the Jeaves tire given oil'. This is shown in 
Fig. <), which represents a seedling of a tall, and a 
seedling of a dwarf pea sown on the same day. The 
number of nodes between the seed and the point 
of insertion of the two leaves which tire face to face, 
and enclose the growing point of the stem, is the 
►.imi' in both eases, namely live. ’They etui all bit 
clearly* seen in the itill seedling, but the lowest one 
in the du’arf is difficult to make out on account of the 
shadow. The shortness of the dwarf pea is thus seen 
to.be due solely to the shortness of its internodes. ' 

If seed is saved from a dwarf pknt it will'give 
rise, when sown, to dwarf plants only; and seed 
saved from tall plants will only produce tall plants. 
In other words, both tall and dwarf peas, when left 
fo tlfen>selves, breed true. 

It. is desirable to state here that the pea is normally 
-•elf-fertilised. The male and female organs and pro- 
, ‘diets ,are both present in every llowcr; and what 
happens when a plant is “ left to itself ” is that the 
hmiale products,.(or egg-cells) of a single flower are' 
fertilised bv the male products (the pollen grains) of 
• he sMiie flower. When one >kind, such as tall, is 
crossed with another kind, such as dwarf, the pollen 
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'grains arc transferred from tlie flowers of a tail 
plant to a particular part of the female organ of a; 
dwarf plant, or vice versa. The details, of tlii, 
process will bo described in Chapter X. T!t,e main 
point which I wish to be noted hero is that tin- 
pea is always self-fertilised unless it is artificially 
cross-fertilised by the agency of man.’ 

We have seen that dwarf plants, when left to 
themselves, set seed which produces dwarf plants 
only; and that tails similarly breed true. 

We will now consider the result of crossing a tali 
with a dwarf. 

The plants which result from a cross between a 
tall and a dwarf arc always tall. These tails are no 
shorter than their pure tall parents; in fact, as a 
rule, they are a little taller, because, like most hybrids, 
they are very vigorous. They constitute the first 
hybrid generation. 

These hybrid tails are allowed to self-fertilise. If 
the seed saved from them is sown, about three- 
quarters of the plants produced are tall, and about 
a quarter are dwarf. That is to say, in every four 
plants, three are tall and one is dwarf, on the average.’ 
This average result is shown in the genealogical 
table which forms the frontispiece, when', it will also 
be seen that this generation—namely, the one-which . 
consists of three tails and one dwarf in every four— 
is called the second hybrid generatit n. 

Let us now consider the result of sowing th?. seed 
saved from the plants composing the second hybrid 
generation. These plants, like those >f the first 
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v1>?i.Lgi*nofation, are allowed to solf-fertilise. The 

set fay the dwarfs produces only dwarfs. This 
< what Jve should expect, if we look at the tails and 
jwart’s jn. the genealogical table from ihe point of 
dew of their - stability in breeding, that is to say 
iccording as to whether they produce their own kind 
mlv, or both kinds, namely tall and dwarf. If we 
00 k back through the pedigree of the dwarfs of the 
"second hybrid generation, we do not come to a dwarf 
until we reach the pure dwarf parent of the cross. 
This pure dwarf, as we know, breeds true. Wo 
might, therefore, expect that the dwarfs will breed 
true when they reappear in the second hybrid genera¬ 
tion. And we see that they do. ’ 

Before we. consider the offspring of the tails in 
the second hybrid generation, lot us look back in 
their pedigree and*see if we can form any idea as to 
"hat their offspring will be. In the ease of tin? 
dwarfs of the second hybrid generation we had tf> go 
back two generations, namely, to the parents 'of the 
cross, before we met with an ancestor bearing tjie 
dwarf character. But in the case of the tails we have 
f, rdy to go back one gonoration-»-to the first'hybrid 
generation—to find a tall. But this hybrid, although 
d resembles the’pure tall externally, differs from it 
in its breeding properties. The pure tall produces 
oniy tails; from the point of view of its breeding 
properties, it is,.stable. But the hybrid talhprn- 
due ( .tf .both tails and dwarfs, in the proportion 
of throe tails to one dwarf m every four; it is 
unstable. Tfyat 'is to say, if we look back through 
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the. ancestry of the second hybrid generation, we lit',; 
only one, kind of dwarf—a pure, true-breeding r 
stable, kind; but we find two kinds of tails, a pur 
stable, kind which produces tall offspring only, art 
a hybrid or unstable one which produces both la 5 
and dwarf. 

What, then, is the nature, of the' three tails <■ 
the second hybrid generation ? There are thro 
possibilities. They may be all pure; or all hybrid; <n. 
lastly, som(>. of them may be hybrid and some pun. 
This latter is actually the case. Two of the tlm- 
are. hybrid, and produce tails and dwarfs in Ik 
ratio of three tall to one dwarf in every four. Tk 
remaining tall is pure, and produces only tails. < 

In the. genealogical table we have supposed ilia; 
each plant of the second hybrid generation produce 
only four offspring, because this enables us to pu: 
‘die average proportions of tails and dwarfs among.-; 
these offspring most conveniently in diagrammed 
form. The pure tall which produces only tails is 
seen at the extreme left of the second hybrid genera¬ 
tion. -In the middle are the two hybrid tails, earl 
producing three tails and one. dwarf on the, .wragi’: 
and at the extreme right is the dwarf, which produet- 
only dwtirfs. 

Let us now glance at the actual proportion- 
observed by Mendel himself. He does not say how 
many plants of the first hybrid generation lit' raised: 
he only states that he made thirty-seven, crosses 
between tall and dwarf. We do not, therefore, know 
how many of these were successful, Ilis second 
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hybrid generation consisted of 1,0(54 plants, of which 
787 were tall, and 277 were dwarf, a very close 
approximation to a ratio of *5 to 1. 

Ten- seeds from each plant of a hundred only 
of these 787 tails were sown. Twenty-eight of 
these produced tails; seventy-two produced both 
tails and dwarfs. This result departs consider- 
able from ..the expected one. Let us examine 
it more closely. Of the three* tails in the second 
hybrid generation, two should produce tails and 
dwarfs in the proportion of 3 to 1 ; one should 
produce tails only. This is one. way of expressing 
the average result. Another way is to say that 
two-thirds of the tails in the second hybrid generation 
produce tails and dwarfs in the ratio of 3 to I ; and 
one-third tails only. Of a hundred tails in the second 
hybrid generation \ve should, therefore, expect sixty- 
six-or sixty-seven to produce tails and dwarfs in th<? 
ratio of 3 to 1, and thirty-four or thirty-three to'pro¬ 
duce only tails, if the general statement I have made as 
to these ratios js true. It will, therefore, be seen that 

amongst the. hundred tails of the second livbrid 
• • ^ 

gf -ho rati <'U which Mendel tested, the number of pure 
tails was toojow (taventy-eight as against thirty-four 
or thirty-three), and the number of hybrid tails too 
hi”h (seventy-two as against sixty-six or sixty-seven). 
*Tlus brings us up against a very important question, 
namely, how elosw a fit. between the so-called Men- 
delian expectation and the actual result must we 
expect ? The general rule is that the greater the 
numbers of individuals dealt with, in the experiment, 
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the closer will the actual result approximate toll, 
Mendel ian expectation. This is a very import at;’ 
question, which will be dealt with later. 

In the course of the description of the Mcndeliat. 
phenomenon, which is diagrammatical!}' represent) 
in the frontispiece, it was said that certain of tl. 
results were, what we should have expected them t 
be if we looked at the whole pedigree from a certni: 
point of view, namely, that of stability in breeding. 
They are what they would be expected to be by anyoa 
who had no knowledge of the Mendelian phenomenon, 
and who looked at them from the point of view r. 
stability. For instance, the true breeding of Ur 
dwarfs in the second hybrid generation was ii 
harmony with the fact that only one kind of-dwarf, 
a pure breeding one, occurred in the ancestry oi 
the cross. And, similarly, the fact that there an- 
two kinds of tails, a hybrid and a pure, in the sen,-ml 
hybrid generation, is in harmony with the fact Ilia; 
then, are two kinds of tails, a hybrid and a pun-, 
in'this ancestry. 

But, beyond this, most of the results we have 
described differ widely from what current notions ot 
heredity would lead us to expect them to be. In 
the first place the general expectation, as to tin* 
result of crossing a tall with a dwarf would probably 
have been that the resultant hybrid would haw 
been intermediate in height between, its two parents. 
But the individuals composing the first hybrid 
generation are all tall, as we have already seen. 
Intermediates between tall and dwarf have nevpr been 
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ilwerved *to ‘occur in the first hybrid generation, nor 
lo they occur in any subsequent generation derived 
:.,„n tilt cross. It is perhaps not surprising that 
the dw^rf which disappears altogether in the first 
hybrid generation should reappear in the second. 
And although we have said that the true breeding 
of the dwarf vftien it does reappear is roughly what 
we should expect from one point of view, there is a 
point, of view from which it is the very opposite of 
wiiat. we should expect. The fact of the dwarfs in the 
Second hybrid generation breeding true means that 
they are entirely free from the taint of tallness in spite 
of the fact that both of their parents and half of the 
rest of their ancestors wore tall. A dwarf occurring in 
the second hybrid generation—-an “extracted ” dwarf 
8s it is called- - is as pure a dwarf as the pure, parental 
dwarf with which*the cross was made, not only in 
its •external eharacteristies, byt also, what is more* 
remarkable, in its breeding properties. The true 
breeding of one-third of the tails in the second fi)brid 
generation is nqt cpiite such a remarkable fact, because 
in this case their parents at least bore tile tall 
cirarac'toi*; but it is remarkable that these, tails 
should exhilyt no trace of the dwarf character of 
hulf the grand-parental generation and of half the 
aneestrji behind tjiat point. 

W lien we come to consider the fourth and further 
hybrid generations* we slmll find that the results come 
t" diJTvr still more widely from what current 
ii"! ions-of heredity would lead* us to expect them 
t" he. . . . -v h 







CHAPTER III 


rJIH INHERITANCE OF FOUR OTHER CHARACTERS OF 
THE CULINARY PEA STUDIED BY MENDEL 

Mendel also made crosses between peas which 
di llered from one another in other characters than 
those of tallness or dwarfness. 

Another character with which he dealt was the 
position of the flowers on the stem. These either 
Vise, in the ordinary way, from the* whole length of 
the stem, above the point, on the stein, where they 
begin; or •they are all bunched together at the top. 
Fig. 7 shows the'former, ordinary, arrangement of 
the. flowers, which is characteristic of all the varieties* 
of peas commonly grown for the kitchen. Fig. 8 
shows the latter, in which they are bunched together 
at the top. The photographs were taken late in the 
year, so that pods are shown instead of flowers. 

• I have described these two types of pea in terms 
of the position of their flowers. But the difference 
between the two lies deeper than this. In a normal 
at'‘in tljp flowers are given off at successive nodes 
D !» the stem. The node at which the first one is 
g lv,, n off varies greatly in the different kinds of peas. 
Fait the,essential point is that, in the normal stem, the 
noih'H follow one another at fai?ly regular intervals; 
the actual distance between them depending usually 

21 
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on whether the plant is tall or dwarf, that is to’s,. 
on whether the internode is long or short. 

If a normal growing stem is examined, from t! 
ground upwards, it will be, found that the nui, 
succeed one another in this regular way, and th. 
the arrangement of the flowers which arise from (I. 
nodes is correspondingly regular. 

But if a plant on which the flowers are bunch' 
together at the top is examined from the groan 
upwards, it will be found that, about three quarter- 
of the way up the plant, there are two nodes wlioi- 
there should be only one; so that at this point flier- 
are two leaves, and sometimes two flower-stalk?, 
where there, should be only one of each. Beyond tie 
point, as we proceed upwards, abnormal nodes 
this kind follow one another in rapid succession uut 
we reach the top of the plant, from which the flower- 
stalks arise in such profusion that they form a sor 
of crown of flo'wers. The name “ fasciated ” is give.', 
to this kind of stem; and in the pea, at any rate, 
the fasciation seems to be due- to the loss, by lb- 
plant, of something which brings about the products* 
of nodes at regular intervals, as in the normal stefo 

The fasciated pea was known in this country it 
the sixteenth century, when it was described I’}' 
Gerardc in his “Herbal,” published in 1597.* Ik 
calls it “ Pisum umbellalum (Tufted or Scottisk 
Pease),” and says that these peas “carry tlu‘ii 

* For dim-ting my attention to this and further references <o difi< 
kinds of ]ic;is I am much indebted to a very interesting pajier liv Mr. X- ' 
Sherwood, on “ Harden Pens” ill the Journal of the liinjnl Ltnrtievlli" 
Soricty Vol. XXII., l’art 3, 1898. 
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frifit on trio top of the brunches, and they are* 
esteemed and taken for Scottish IYason, which is 
nul veVy common.” The faseiated variety now 
exists under the name Mummy Pea. What this 
nnme means-1 do not know. Many people imagine 
that these peas are found in Egyptian tombs. 

Mendel crossed a variety characterised by a 
fuseiuted stem, with a variety the stem of which was 
normal; and found that the stem of the resultant 
hvbrid was normal.* The second hybrid generation 
Consisted of (551 normal, anil 207 faseiated plants. 
Only a hundred of these (551 normal plants were 
t sted to see if they were pure or hybrid normals. 
•Ten seeds of each of the hundred'were sown, as in 
the ease of the tall and dwarf character. The 
olfspriug 1 of thirty-three of the hundred were normal 
without exception. Of the offspring of the remain¬ 
ing sixty-seven, on the other hand, some wmv 
normal and some faseiated in the* ease of every 
plant—as close an approximation to the expected 
Mcudelian ratio as can be obtained. In oilier 
words, of every throe normals in the second hybrid 
geiuiKition two bn the average iverc hybrid and one 
was pure. 

W\; h ave. so far dealt with characters of the stem 
"f the plant; first, with the differences in the length 
(| f t Tie internodetf,which produce tall and dwarf stems, 
! ‘nd then with the differences in the arrangement of 

* I’uftinilars as to how to procure variclics which exhibit the characters 
■ 1 "li' d by Mcnrlcl arogiven on |xigo 158. 
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' tho nodes which produce normal and fasciatod stem. 
We shall now deal with characters of the pods ; firs: 
with differences in texture, and then with diiteroiin 
in colour. 

The third character, with which Mendel experi¬ 
mented, which we shall consider is therefore th- 
shape or, more strictly, the texture of the pod. Th 
pods of all the varieties of culinary peg. common!, 
grown possess a tough, parchment-like lining, whirl 
makes the immature pod inedible and the axis m 
the ripe pod straight (in the sense that a horse¬ 
back is straight), and its surface even, as shorn, 
in the right-hand pair of pods in Fig. 9. Fer 
brevity in reference, this type of pod may be callni 
“ hard.” There is also a variety of pea, the pods a: 
which lack this tough lining, the absence of whirl 
renders it possible for the immature pods to be oaten 
-‘—and very good they are. They are called sugar 
peas 1 in Englan-.l and Germany, anil the variety i> 
describod as sans parchcmin in France. The absena 
of .this parcliment-like. lining has a very noticeable 
effect on the shape of the pod throughout its develop¬ 
ment. The main arris of the pod, unsupported hr 
this tough tissue, becomes much bent and contorted, 
and the two flanks of the. pod collapse on to tin 1 
seeds, so that the contour of the seeds can be.,clearly 
seen on the outside of the pod, and tho surface, oi 
the ripe pod is generally uneven, .as is well shown 
in the left-hand pair of pods in Fig. 9. We nw? 
conveniently refer *!;o this type of pod u* 
“ soft.” 
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'flio hard- and soft-podded varieties were also 
nown to Gerardo. He recognised “ Some with 
oui'h skins or membranes on the cods, and others 
iave none’ at all, whose cods are to be eaten with 
he IV ason, when they are young, as those of Kidney 
terns. 

Mendel crossed these two forms and found 
,hat the hybrid resulting from a cross between 
1 hard- and a soft-podded pea was hard-podded, 
t lias since been found that the pod of the hybrid 
s ln-ver so hard as that of the hard-podded parent, 
dut this point requires further investigation, and 
teed not concern us here. The second hybrid 
ipnernlion raised by Mendel front these hybrids 
consisted of 882 plants with hard pods and 209 
•lants with soft pods. A hundred’of the hard- 
podded plants weiv. tested by sowing ten seeds of 
tsacii of them. Twenty-nine of them produced hard- 
podded plants only; seventy-one*produced families 
•n which both hard-podded and soft-podded plants 
occurred -a tolerably close approximation to tlje 
Mendelian expectation (twenty-nine instead of thirty- 
three or, thirty-lbur, and seventy-one instead of 
sixty-seven or sixty-six). 

I he fourth characteristic of the pea with which 
Mendel dealt was, as I have already said, the colour 
of ! lie unripe pod,, This, is, of course, usually gitien, 
Mi'i. in ordinary’kinds, the green only disappears 
as die pod becomes dry and'ripe. But there is 
a ' aru 'ty of the culinary pea in which the pod goes 
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yellow before it ripens. This change in efi! 
is not the same as that which ripening pods under. ' 
or, if it is, it is the same change shifted back 
development, because it takes place, long before « 
pods begin to dry and ripen. This turning yelk 
whilst the plant is still juicy and growing, affects! 
stem and, afterwards, the leaves, as well as i 
pods; and if seed of yellow-podded and ordin. 
green-podded plants are sown together the numb 
of the two kinds of plants can be counted .a 
conveniently by the stems than by the pods, 
pronounced is the difference between the colour 
the green and that of the yellow stems. In Fig. ; 
there is seen, to the left, part of a plant of the. yelk 
podded variety; and, to the right, a specimen 
the ordinary green-podded kind. In the yelk 
podded specimen, the pods themselves have g"> 
’yellow, but the leaves are still green; the contiv 
beUvecn the pale colour of the pod and the deep 1 
colour of the leaf is clearly shown. The pod h"' 
as if it were made 4 of yellow wax ; and the analog" 
yellow-podded dwarf bean is sometimes called t 1 
wax-pod bean. . . . ■ 

Mendel crossed a green-podded with a yell"" 
podded variety of pea, and found that the offsprir. 
were green-podded. The second hybrid generatk 
consisted of 428 plants with green pods and 152 wit 
yellow ones. A hundred of the green-podded plan-' 
were tested, and forty of them gave rise to gn' 1 ' 1 
podded plants only, and sixty to both green- 
yellow-podded ones. 
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\\Y now*loave tin; diameters of the pods and pass 
on tu tiie colour of the seed coats, which is the last 
of* tin 1 j-haracters dealt with by Mendel which we 
shall consider at present. The two colours that 
Mendel worked with were white and “grey”—or, 
mure strictly speaking, a grey-green that becomes 
brown with Age. They were recognised in the 
axt'vnUi century by Thomas Tusser, who refers to 
them in his remarks on February in his “ Hundred 
Points of Good Husbandrie,” which is printed on 
p. iii of this book. 

"Smve runcival* limolio and all that bn gray, 

Imt, sowe not tins white till S. Gregorios day.” 

Tim white, seed-coat is characteristic of the majority 
of peas commonly grown in the kitchen-garden. A 
plant, that has white seed-coats always has white 
flojvers. The grey colour of the secd-eoat is eliarae* 
toi Niic of many but by no meant)'..hiU field peas.. In 
addition to the plain grey of the seeds there is very 
often a greater or lesser amount of purple colour,in 
'" I,n fdnute spots distributed uniformly over 
t a seeibeoat. This purple raj our is left ‘out of 
an ount in considering the result of crossing white 
wn 1 grey. A plant with a grey seed-coat always 
® il> purple, flowers. 

* t * | 

-^grey-skinned pea is shown in Fig. 11 . This 
P" iioiiLir race, vjiich vjas given to me by Mr. II. H. 

V. not exhibit the purple spots. An ordinary 
11 a-skinned culinary pea is illustrated in Fig. 12 . 

A kind o t pea, figured hy Gerardo. 
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I have shown the peas in the pods, in order 
emphasise the fact that all the sced-coats on a pi. 
are the same—all grey on the plant in Fig. ; 
and all white on the plant in Fig. 12. This i.- 
very important point to bear in mind. 

The hybrid produced by crossing a white-shim, 
pea with a grey-skinned one was found by Men- 
to be grey. The second hybrid generation consi.-t 
of 705 grey-skinned plants, and 224 whitc-skiui, 
ones. A hundred of the former were tested, n: 
thirty-six gave grey-skinned ones only; the rcnu! 
ing sixty-four gave both grey-skinned and wlii* 
skinned plants. 

Let us now take a retrospective glance at I 
five characters of the pea, the manner of iiilie'r 
ance of which has just been described. 

' Let them be considered first from the point, 
view' of the time at which they appear in the II, 
history of the plant. The difference between t. 
and dwarf appears in the very young seedling ha. 
before it needs to be supported with a stick. T 
difference between normal and fasciated cannot !■ 
detected until the plant has grown to some hoig 
and needs the support of a stick; but it can be’ so 
before the appearance of the flower buds. T 
difference between hard and soft pods cannot. 1 
course, be detected until after the flower is “ over 
and the pod has begun to develop, but it can be ?<"' 
very soon after the pod projects beyond the wither 
petals, and long before the peas begin to fill out ti- 
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iod! f t ♦ is • not, however, until this stage in the 
levelopment of the jkkI is readied that the difference 
oetwi'i'ii the yellow and the green pod can be observed. 
And. lastly, the colour of the seed-coat cannot be 
leen. because it is not developed, until the pod, con¬ 
taining it, is ripe and dry. 

]t, will be noted that in the above recapitulation 
the live characters have been placed in the order in 
which we have considered them in detail, and also 
in the order in which they appear on the plant. 

There, remain two characters of the pea dealt with 
by .Mendel; but they will be taken out of their order. 
They are the earliest of all to appear; so early, 
indeed, that they can be seen before the seed is 
planted—i.e. as soon as it is taken out of the pod. 
■ftf will be remembered that the earliest character 
which we have *yet considered (the distinction 
between tallness and dwarfness) was visible in the* 
young seedlings. The two characters'*still to be dealt 
with belong to the first two leaves of the plant*which 
remain in the (joed, and never come above the ground. 
These first two leaves, or cotyledons, are so important 
eeonoaiinilly, because they contain the food-material 
(standi and # sugar) which renders the pea valuable 
as lood, and the‘characters in respect of which they 
filler ijave played so prominent a part in estab¬ 
lishing the reality of the Mendelian phenomenon, and 
in testing the theories put forward to explain it,“that 

a special chapter will be devoted to their consideration. 

% 

b 

bet us now take a general survey of the five 
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instances of the Mcndelian phenomenon with w[ 
we have dealt, and note the points which {' . 
exhibit in common. In each of the five fristuis 
the characters were considered in pairs—tall 
dwarf, normal and fasciated, and so on. Tlie ji:- 
fieation for this is that in every case the two charm t 
of a pair always appertain to the same part of; 
plant—to the stem, or pod, or seed-coats. And 
only so, hut to the same feature of a particular j, 
of the plant. Thus tallness of stem and softness 
pod do not constitute a pair, because they relate 
different parts of the plant. Nor even do tallnes- 
stem and fasciation of stem constitute a pair, beeat- 
though both relate to the stem, one relates to : 
length of the intemode and the other to the arran. 
inent of the nodes. Thus the two characters wii 
constitute a pair appertain to the same feature «■: 
particular part of the plant. 

A further characteristic of the two members i>; 
pair is that when an individual bearing one of th¬ 
is mated with an individual bearing the other, i 
resulting hybrid usually bears one of the pair 
characters to the. complete exclusion of the •ot!> 
In the case of tallness and dwarfness, for install 1 
the hybrid exhibits no trace of the dwarf charartc 
but in the case of hardness and softness of pods, i 
pod of the hybrid is a little softer than that 
its hard-podded parent. That character of a p 
which completely or partially excludes the other 
the pair, in the hybrid, is called the Dominant inenil 
of the pair; the other character is called the Recess' 

1 * i 
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one because if! recedes, as it. were, for one general ion, 
but reappears in the. next. 

The dominant and recessive members of Ihe live 
pairs of characters which we have dealt with are. 
shown in the. following table :— 
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Arrangement of nodes 
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1 

fascial ion ) 

:< r 

>» 

Texture of pod 1 

Hard 1 

Soft. 

nh 


‘Colour of unripe pod i 

Hreeil j 

Yellow 

r ■ 1 

>1 

Odour of ripe seed-coat 

Crev ' 1 

> 

While. 


The. Mendelian phenomenon (sir the Frontispiece) 
can now be described in general terms. 

The result of crossing an individual bearing a 
dominant character with one bearing a recessive 
character are hvbrids bearing the dominant character. 
These (AmStilute the first hybrid* generation. The 
second hybrid, generation consists both of individuals* 
bearing the dominant character and of individuals! 
bearing tiie recessive character, in the ratio of three 
domimints to one, recessive in every four, on the. 
average. Of tli«*e dominants one is a jnlre 
dominant and will produce only dominanls. The 

* * SoinHimi's <Iomiimnt> f»*r Imvify. 

f Punictimi'h called rm*sMVT> for bnvily. 
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other two are hybrids, and will produce dominants 
and rocessivos in the proportion three to one’ 
just as the hybrids of the first hybrid genera¬ 
tion did. 

We see, therefore, that when the recessive 
reappears in the second hybrid generation (an 
extracted recessive, as it is then 'called), we may 
count on its being pure, and be confident that 
it will breed true; but we cannot tell whether 
the dominants which occur in the second hybrid 
generation are pure, dominants or hybrids until 
we have, bred from them. This can be done in 
the ease of self-fertilising plants by allowing self¬ 
fertilisation to* take place and by sowing the ned 
thus set. If dominants only are produced, it is 
pure; if dominants and reeessives, it is hybrid. But 
there is another way which is much more suitable 
in the case of animals, in which the sexes are separate. 
It has been Wind that if a hybrid of the first hybrid 
generation is mated with a. recessive, half of the 
offspring are hybrids (bearing the dominant character, 
of cfturse), and half are reeessives. 
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(1EXEUAL CHARACTERISTICS OK THE MEN'DELI AX PlIENO- 
MEXOX fUCSTRATEI) HV THE CASE OF THE 
ANDAUSIAX FOWL AXI) THE INHERITANCE OK 
EYE-COLOUR IN MAX 


I propose to give now some further instances of the 
Mendelian hereditary phenomenon to illustrate some 
of its general characteristics. One of the most 
striking instances of the Mendelian phenomenon, is 
tflat which is exhibited bv the breeding j)n»perties 
of the Andalusian fowl. In perhaps, no other case 
is the contrast between what actually occurs 
and what we ox pent to happen, seen in bolder 
reliv.f. 

The blue Andalusian fowl owes its popularity 
with the public, and its interest to the student of 
heredity, to it .■ colour. This is a slaty blue-grey.’ 

If two birds (if this strain are mated, it will 
be* found* that they do not breed true. Resides 
the 1^1 ue birds which hatch out. there will also 
be a certain number of blacks, and of whites with 
pceasiuuil black ’mints, hereafter to be referred to 

1 i 7 

simply as “ whites.” If the blues thus produced are 
mated together,‘blacks and “whiles” will again 
appear amongst their offspring, and no amount of 
breeding from the blues alone will rid them of the 
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black and white blood which will crop out at e 
feneration, although blue, birds only are m, 
every time. 

1 gave an account of the above facts in an art 
on Mendolian principles which f wrote for 
('ou)ilr;) Home. An acquaintance, who kept fo\ 
read the article, and said to me that though 
article as a whole was very interesting, what I 1. 
said about Andalusian fowls was, of course, untr. 

“ It stands to reason,” she said, “ that if you coni in 
to breed from the Andalusians alone you will ul 
mutely fix the strain. It is common sense.” Let 
see what actually happens. When blue Andalusia) 
are mated together, birds of three, types of colour a. 
produced in the following proportions: one blael 
two blue Andalusians, and one white in every feu 
birds, on the average. The blanks are found t- 
•breed true; so are the whites. The. Andalusian: 
when mated together again produce these thro< 
types in the same proportions. The result may lx 
expressed in the form of a genealogical table, as 
follows:— 

Hire v I'.lne 

I 

I ! I 

1. Mack 2. Nile i. While 

I _ I 

[.“ i..i , 

only 1. Illack 2. Hlne t. While \\ hilrs only 

Tt Is impossible to look at this table without 
suspecting that the blue Andalusian is a hybiid, like 
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t 

the liybrid tall pea, and that tin' two forms which 
correspond to the pure tall and pure, dwarf in (In' 
peas arc-tlie black and white birds respectively. Or, 
rather, this ease, more closely resembles that of the 
texture of the pods in the pea where, it will be remem¬ 
bered, the result of crossing a hard-podded with a 
soft-podded pea was a pea whose' pods were inter¬ 
mediate in texture—between those of its two parents, 
but closer to those of the former. 

He this as it may, the result of crossing a black 
and a white is a blue Andalusian, and blue birds 
obtained in this way, when mated together, product, 
a generation of fowls consisting of about one black, 
t\yo blues, and one white in every four. 

The .Mendclian phenomenon exhibited by these 
fowls’ may be set forth in the. form of a genealogical 
table. (Fig. it) corresponding to that representing 
the,result of crossing a tall with a. dwarf pea. A 
comparison between the table of the fowls and that 
of the peas brings out one important, point of differ¬ 
ence between them. In the ease of the peas, the 
hybrid tall, whether it occurs in the first or second 
hybrid (generation, only differs f-orn the pure tall 
by its breeding properties and not. by any outward 
characteristics of its own—or, more, strictly, nut by 
any characteristics of its own so far as we know at 
present. It. is not improbable that accurate measure¬ 
ment may reveal a difference. For the present, 
however, at any rate, the. hybrid tall and pure tall 
are. identical so far as we know them, except in 
their breeding properties. In other words, the tall 
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character behaves as a simple dominant wlu 
meets the dwarf character, in a cross. 

But the case exhibited by the Andalusian 
is different. The so-called blue colour of this 
may, or may not, be described as an interims 
between the black and white of the; fowls w 
produce it when they are crossed ; but, at any i 
it is different from either of them, and the impor 
point to note is that the hybrid, whether of the 
or second or third hybrid generation, is distinguis 
from both of the parents of the cross, not only 
its breeding properties, but by easily observa 
external characteristics. 

The reader wffl probably admit the. reasonablen 
of referring to the black fowl as the dominant, and i 
white as the recessive, although the black is* t 
absolutely dominant over the white, in the result 
* the. eross. It is expedient to use these terms in ti 
ease, because it is convenient to have a general tei 
In apply to the characters of the two forms eros.se 
If is also legitimate to use them because the differen 
between the. result of crossing the black and tl 
white fowl and the. result of crossing the tall nr 
dwarf pea is only one of degree. In the ease; of tl 
pea, tallness is completely dominant over dwarf; i 
the case of the fowl blackness may be said to be onl 
partially dominant over whiteness. Moreover, it ma 
be, 4 that the appearance of complete dominance i 
merely due to the fact that w r e are as vet unable t< 
detect the difference between the hybrid and the 
dominant in the ease, of stature in peas. Tins is nr 
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idle prophecy; lor a difference between the hybrid 

and the dominant parent has recently been detected 
by the iu£l of the microscope in a stock instance ol 
simple dominance—roundness and wrinkledness in 
peas. This will be described in detail in Chapter IX. 

If, therefore, we compare the two genealogical 
tables (Frontispiece and Fig. 14), we see that the 
Mendelian phenomena, as exhibited by these two 
cases, are perfectly analogous. The only difference 
between the two is that in one case (that of the peas) 
the completeness of dominance of one character 
makes it impossible to distinguish between dominants 
and hybrids, so that the second hybrid generation 
affgars at first sight to consist of three individuals 
bearing’the dominant character, and one bearing the 
recessive m every four, on the average; and it is 
not until we breetl from these apparent dominants, 
that we discover that one of the three is a pure 
dominant and the other two are hybrids. In fact, 
it is only when we have raised the third hybrid 
generation that we discover that the second hybrid 
generation consists of one pure dominant, two 
hybrids, ind one recessive in every four. 

Bu^in tljp casg of the fowls, where the dominance 
of black over white is incomplete, or, at any rate, 
where the hybrid beam a colour which is peculiar to 
itself, the real constitution of the second hybrid < 
generation (one pflre dominant, two hybrids, and one 
recessiva) is apparent directly the individuals com¬ 
posing it have been raised. 

If 4e Frontispiece and the Andalusian pedigree 
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are folded out and compared it will be seen that the 
two are fundamentally the same, and correspond with 
one another individual for individual. The point in 
which they differ is an unessential feature of the 
Mendelian phenomenon—namely, the matter of 
dominance. The fact that the dominant and hybrid 
tall appear to us identical is probably no more than 
a measure of the crudeness of the means which have 
hitherto been adopted to distinguish between them 
—observation by the naked eye. 

The point in which the two tables agree is the 
essential feature in Mendelian inheritance, and con¬ 
sists in the orderly reappearance of the characters 
of the two varieties crossed, amongst the progeny of 
the cross, in definite numerical ratios and in a state 
as pure as «that in which they existed in the two 
parental varieties before the crobs was made. The 
term Segregation is commonly used to denote this 
splitting out of the parental characters amongst the 
offspring of hybrids. 

• We may obtain some idea of the value of a know- 
ledgejof the Mendelian phenomenon to the practical 
breeder by comparing the fate of a would-be breeder 
of Andalusians who possessed this knowledge with that 
of one who did not. The breeder who had not heard 
of the Mendelian discovery, or had heard nf it and 
had rejected it as contrary to common sense, would 
continue to breed from his Andalusians from genera¬ 
tion to generation in the hope that ultimately he 
would eradicate the black and also the white taint. 
But he would never obtain more than SO }>er cent. 
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Andalusians amongst his chickens, and he would not 
be able to sell the blacks and whites, which would 
make up, the remaining 50 per cent., at anything like 
the price which the Andalusians fetch. Mr. Sturges, 
in his “ Poultry Manual,” states (p. 244) that these 
so-called mismarked chicks are usually killed at an 
early age or sbld as wasters. 

The breeder familiar with the Mendelian pheno¬ 
menon would never mate Andalusians together, but 
keep a small stock of blacks and whites, and always 
pair black cocks with white hens, or vice versa. In 
this way he would be relieved of the expense of 
rearing, and the trouble of getting rid of the black 
the white wasters; and would be certain of 
raising 100 per cent. Andalusians, $11 of which he 
would sell at good prices. * 

The case of tHe Andalusian fowl places the whole 
question of the fixation of varieties in an entirely 
new light. , 

Breeders have long been familiar with certain 
varieties whioh were tolerably easily fixed, and with 
others which seemed to withstand every effort oi 
the breeder to fix their qualities. The Andalusian 
fowl lyis fpr loqg been a flagrant example of such 
an unfixable variety. For fifty years it has been 
, bred, and it comes true to type no more now than 
when the attempt to fix it began. The reason it 
simply that thd'Andalusian is a hybrid; the* par- 
ticular.blue colour, which characterises it, is peculiai 
to and only manifested by the hybrid bird, whethei 
this bf j produced by the union of such hybrids o; 
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by the union of a black and a white. Mr. Sturges, 
indeed, seems to incline to the view that, the Anda¬ 
lusian actually arose from such a cross. There is no 
doubt that the Andalusian is a very near relation of 
the Black Spanish, and that both of them came from 
Spain about the middle of the nineteenth century. 
In 1840 a Mr. Barber imported black and also white 
fowls from Spain; and Mr. Sturges suggests (“ Poultry 
Manual,” p. 437) that “these may have been the 
foundation of the Andalusian. This,” he continues, 
“ is borne out by a further note: Another gentleman 
says: ‘ I have a few chickens out from Mr. Barber’s 
Andalusian hens (called Andalusian because they 
came from thence), some of which seem to be ^ae 
true old Black Spanish, and some a grizzly white . . . 
some of thesb are of a blue or grey or slaty colour.’ ” 
Here we catch a glimpse of the Mendelian phenomenon 
being unfolded before the eyes of a man who cannot 
have apprehended its significance, and before Mendel 
had begun his experiments. Such glimpses are com¬ 
forting to those who, like myself, have a horror that 
this hand of orderliness in natural processes is not 
seen or, at any rate*, not so easily seen until we have 
been led by some portent, like Mcndel’r discovery, 
to expect to see it. 

HUMAN EYE COLOUR 

In the case of the Andalusian fowl we considered 
an instance of the Mendelian phenomenon in which 
the hybrid bears a character peculiar to itself—the 
blue colour we have described. 




Hig. 15 .—vertical suction of human kyh of 


SIMPLEX TYPE 

Iliiljinii Mil l» the lull is the tmiflh Inniparvnt cornea. At the points where this 
|nii» the main wall of the eye there are two projections, each bordered on their 
sides remote fym the cornea hy a dark line; this is the iris seen in suction. 
I he space between the free ends of the projections corresponds to the pupil ol 
the eye. The large oval body behind the iris is the lens, ’I he branching pro. 
k'Cliniij just ahose and below the lens and the long ones fartherito the right 
do not concern ns, 1 
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The character which I propose to consider now 
resemble^ the case of stature in peas, in that the 
hybrid does not differ externally, so far as we 
' can see, from the pure dominant. It is also of 
especial interest because it is one of the few 
Mendelian characters which have been discovered 
in man. 

When we "speak of the colour of the human eye, 
we are speaking only of the colour of a particular 
part of it namely the iris, which is the only part 
of the eye the colour of which varies to any great 
extent. There is, of course, an almost infinite variety 
in the colour of the eye; but the various types of 
co& 3 can be grouped into two large classes according 
as to. whether there is brown pigment on the outer 
surface of the iris or not. When the Whole of this 
surface, which is tKe one that we sec when we look 
at the eye, is covered with brown pigment, the eye 
is brown; and when there is no such brown pigment on 
the outer surface of the iris the eye is generally blue. 
The word duplex has been coined to denote those 
eyes in which there is some brown pigment in front 
of {he iris*; and simplex to denote those eyes in 
which there*is none.* Speaking generally, duplex 
eyes are brown, and simplex are blue. But as the 
two clasies, duplex and simplex, include the whole 
range «f human eye colour it is evident that duplex 
does not simply fiiean brown and simplex blue, 

* These terms were introduced by Mr. C. 0. Hurst, who was the first to 
discover, investigate and record the Mendelian inheritance of eye colour 
in my. . 
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because they also include the green, the grey, and 
the hazel eyes. 

A duplex eye is, as we have said, any eye in 
which there is brown pigment in front of the iris. 
This brown pigment exists on the top of the fibrous 
tissue of the iris which appears blue; so that if we 
could dissolve away the brown pigment from a dark 
brown eye the blue would appear underneath. There 
is every degree in the amount of this brown pigment. 
If there is very little indeed, it usually exists as a 
thin ring round the pupil, all the rest of the iris 
being blue. This has been called a ring-duplex, and 
if there is a mere trace of the brown pigment, a duplex 
eye of this kind would doubtless often pass<£d a 
“ grey ” or e7en “ blue ” eye. If there is more of 
the brown pigment, a “ hazel ” eye is very often the 
result. In another form of duplex eye the brown 
pigment is distributed in patches over the blue 
ground colour which can be seen between the patches; 
“ hazel ” eyes are also often the result of this arrange¬ 
ment. When there is a very thin uniform layer of 
brown pigment, the colour of this (a sort of yellow 
ochre) blends with the blue of the background, which 
can be seen through, and a “ green ” ey A is +he result. 
And, finally, there are the self-coloured duplex eyes 
in which the brown pigment i» spread uniformly 
over, and completely concealing, the blue back¬ 
ground, giving the various intensities of brown eye, 
according to its abundance. 

A simplex eye is one in which there is no brown 
pigment on the anterior surface of the iris. All the 
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clear blue and grey eyes are of this class. The colour 
of simplex eyes is not due to the colour of the fibrous 
tissue of the iris itself, which consists of muscle 
fibres, nerves, blood-vessels, and so forth, but to a 
layer of dark purple pigment behind the iris, called 
the uvea. In the new-born infant the fibrous tissue 
of the iris is very delicate and transparent, so that 
most of the colour of the uvea can be seen through 
it: that is why the eye of the new-born infant is 
dark blue. A clear blue eye is due to the delicacy 
of the fibrous tissue of the iris, which permits the 
colour of the uvea to shine through. A pale blue or 
grey eye is due to the coarseness cy “stringiness” 
of^ljp fibrous tissue, which prevents most of the 
colour -of the uvea from being seen. .Evidence that 
the colour of very pale blue and of grey* eyes is due 
to the colour of the* uvea which can filter through the 
fibrbus tissue in front of it, and not to the colour of 
the fibrous tissue itself, is afforded by the fact tyat in 
albinos in whom the uvea is colourless the iris 
appears pink, this colour being given by the blood ih 
the fibrous tissue. The various colours of simplex eyes, 
namely^ ttfe different intensities of’blue and grey eyes 
and the intermediates between these two colours, are 
therefore due to differences in the texture of the 
flbrous portion oI the iris, which allow different 
amounts, of the colour of the purple uvea behind to 
filter through. * • 

A simplex eye, therefore, is one in which there is 
only one layer of pigment, the purple of the uvea; 
a duple; eye is one in which there are two layers of 
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pigment, the purple of the uvea behind tht 
and a varying amount of brown pigment in . 
of it. 

If the reader prefers the use of familiar t 
duplex may be spoken of as brown and simple: 
blue, and in nine cases out of ten the applicatio 
these common words will be correct; but it r 
be remembered that there are some eye?: which wc 
be described as blue in common parlance, but wl 
really fall into the duplex class because they pom 
a trace of brown pigment. 

The result of a union between a person with a p 
duplex eye and one with a simplex eye is a cb 
with a duplex eye. Duplex, therefore, is doming 
and simplex is recessive.' The generation produc 
by the union of such hybrid duplexes, as we m 
call them, consists of three duplex and one simpl 
in every four. These simplexes breed true, i. 
produce offspring with simplex eyes only, when mate 
with their like. Of the three duplexes, one, the pu; 
dominant, will, if mated with another of the sane 
kind'produce pure duplexes only. The other tw 
duplexes are hybrid, and when mated with simila. 
hybrid duplexes will produce duplexes and simplexe- 
in the ratio of three to one. The reader may make t 
scheme of the mode of inheritance of human eye- 
colour by substituting duplex for tall, and simplex 
for dwarf in the frontispiece. 

At the beginning of the last paragraph I spoke of 
“ the result of a union between ... a pure duplex eye 
” By “ pure ” I do not mean anything which 
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I t* to th8 colour o! the eye. I mean pure from 
point of view of its breeding properties, as opposed 
lybricL* ih order to distinguish it from the latter. 

; the question will present itself to the reader: 
v is a pure duplex to be distinguished from a 
rid one t The answer has been briefly given at 
conclusion of the third chapter. It was there 
«d that the simplest way, in the case of animals, to 
;in gniwh between the pure dominant and the 
rid bearing the dominant character was to mate 
individual in question with one bearing the 
sssive character. The reason that it is simpler to 
1 out whether an individual is hybrid or pure 
'Iby mating it with a recessive, than by mating it 
ifwith {[bother hybrid (which was the means adopted 
fin the* case of the peas) is that there’ is ( no means 
I of finding a hybrid to mate it with, other than 
| by .breeding one for the purpose by mating a 
| dominant with a recessive—for this purpose it does 
not matter whether “the dominant” is pu/e or 
hybrid. And even if a hybrid could be found, if 
| the individual to be tested happened to be a *pure 
| dominant, .the result of mating it with a hybrid 

I would be equal numbers of pure dominants and 
hybrids, SUUf which would be alike; that is to say, 
it would be the same result, so far as we could see 
i from the characters of the individuals themselves, 


1 as that of mating £wo pure dominants, which would, 

: of course, be nothing but pure dominants. 

The difficulty of distinguishing between pure 
| dominants and hybrids has not presented itself 
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before, because in the peas where seK-fertilisi tion 
always takes place, when it is not artificially prevented, 
like always mates with like, so that there is>no chance 
of a hybrid mating with a dominant; aba because 
in the case of the Andalusian fowl, the hybrid differed 
from the dominant (which we called the black type 
for convenience, and not without* justification) in 
visible characteristics. This difficulty presents itself 
not only in the case of human eye colour, but in all 
cases in which self-fertilisation does not occur, and 
the hybrid is externally indistinguishable from the 
dominant parent. The practical solution of the 
difficulty is to mate the individual in question with 
one bearing the recessive character. If all the off¬ 
spring bear the dominant character, it wag if pure 
dominant; if 1 half bear the dominant and half the 
recessive, it‘ was a hybrid. Anqther reason why it 
is better to test the nature of an individual bearing 
the dominant character by mating it with a recessive, 
than* by mating it with a hybrid, is that if the 
individual tested is a hybrid it will only produce 
one recessive in every four in the former case, but 
will produce one in every two ill the la^tey. And 
where only a small total number of offspring can be 
raised this is obviously an advantage. * * 

I have discussed this at some length, because it 
is a question which is very likely to crop up in practice 
and because I wish to lay emphasis^ on a general pro¬ 
perty of the hybrid, namely, that when hybrids are 
mated with recessives they produce hybrids and reces- 
sives in equal numbers, and when mated with domi- 
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anta they produce dominants and hybrids in equal 
umbers. Thus, if our tall pea§ of the first hybrid 
eneration«had been crossed with dwarfs they would 
ave produced tails and dwarfs in equal numbers; 
nd if Andalusian fowls had been mated with the 
whites they would have produced equal numbers of 
vndalusians and whites. And if hybrid tails had been 
rossed with pure tails, equal numbers of thcso two 
inds of tails would be produced; and if Andalusian 
owls were mated with the blacks equal numbers of 
:lack and Andalusians would have been the result. It 
s desirable to know this property of hybrids, because 
f one doeB not, the existence of families composed 
)f both blue-eyed and brown-eyed children, one of 
;he parents of whom was blue-eyed whilst the other 
vas brown-eyed, does not seem reconcilable at first 
nith the statement tjiat the result of mating duplex 
[or brown) with simplex (or blue) is invariably duplex. 
Fhere is, of course, no contradiction, as the reader 
vill now readily see; in such cases the duplex pafent 
aas evidently been a hybrid duplex. 

Moreover, tins type of mating—hybrid • by 
lomiqant, qjc hybrid by recessive—plays an im¬ 
portant part in the Mendelian theory of sex, 
and in the^theorjf of the origin of Mendelian 
characters. 

•Before‘quitting tire subject of the inheritance of 
eye-coldhr in man, jt may be useful to set forth the 
breeding properties of simplex, and of pure and 
hybrid duplex eyes, in a few short general state¬ 
ments. 


i 
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The nature and result of the union Jbetweer c two 
persona, both with duplex eyes, may be any one of 
the three following kinds. , 

I ' 

a. Pure duplex by pure duplex, giving all pure- 
duplex. 

B. Pure duplex by hybrid duplex, giving these 
two kinds in equal numbers'? 

o. Hybrid duplex by hybrid duplex, giving 25 per 
cent, pure duplex, 50 per cent, hybrid duplex, 
and 25 per cent, simplex. 

Unions between duplex and simplex can only be 
of two kinds:— 

d. Pure duplex by simplex, giving all hybrid 

duplex. v 

e. Hybrid duplex by simplex, giving hybrid 

duplexes, and simplexee, in equal numbers. 

Unions between two simplexes can only be of one 
kind, inasmuch as there is only one kind of simplex, 
the pure. 

The above statements are true of the three kinds, 
simplex, pure duplex, and hybrid duplex, whatever 
may have been their origin. Thus, i l a simplex 
occurring in the second hybrid genrarion mates 
with another simplex of like extraction he or she 
will produce nothing but simplexes as assuredly as 
will two individuals both with simplex eyes who 
have descended from, say, two generations of simplex 
ancestry. Or, to* express this in general terms, the 
offspring of a man and a woman both possessing blue 






CHAPTER V 


THE INHERITANCE OF THE CHARACTERS OF THE SEED 
IN THE CULINARY PEA 

We have so far dealt with only five of the seven 
characters of the pea experimented with by Mendel; 
and the reader may remember that they were dealt 
with in the order in which they appeared on the 
plant: the first was the stature of the plant, 
whether tall of dwarf; the last was the colour of 
the ripe “seed,” whether “grey” or “whiie.” 

Suppose that it is spring, and that you' have 
just sown the seed to produce the second hybrid 
generation from a cross involving any of the five 
pairs of characters already dealt with. If the pair 
of characters is tallness and dwarfness, you will 
be able to count the numbers of tails and dwarfs 
as soon as the young plants are a few inches high, 
that is to say, earjy in May; but it will be necessary 
to wait till the plant is ripe and dry, that is to say, 
till the middle of August at the earliest ?* 1 before the 
number of white-seeded and grey-seeded plants can 
be counted. And the numbers of plants Vith.thtt 
three characters intervening in the date of their 
appearance between these two extremes can be 
counted at intervening dates. 

* Except when there u ft drought like that of the rammer of 1911. 
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Ihe Wo characters, to be dealt with now, appear 
earlier than the earliest of the five which we have 
so farxMisidered, namely stature. But these two 
characters appear by the heading of the chapter 
to be characters of “ the seed ”; yet I have just 
said that the difference between grey-seeded and 
. white-seeded plants was the latest to appear. How 
can characters of “ the seed ” be both the earliest 
and the latest to appear ? What is the meaning 
of this apparent contradiction ? There is no con¬ 
tradiction, and we can understand how a character 
of “ the seed ” can be both the earliest and latest 
to appear when we understand what a seed iB. 

Suppose that you decide to repeat Mendel’s 
experiments with peas, and to cross tails with 
dwarfs; suppose that you decide to breed tails 
and dwarfs separatSly for five generations to make 
surerthat they breed true to their characters before 
you, cross them; and suppose, further, that*you 
buy some seed 6f a tall variety and some of a s 
dwarf, and sow *it; the plants raised may be, de¬ 
scribed as belonging to the first generation of the five 
that*yotf propose to breed. Now,* consider one of 
the seeds jggduced by one of these plants. Only the 
seed-coat—-the thin, outer skin of the seed—is a part 
of, this phnt of the first generation; all that is 
inside jthis seed-coat is the embryo plant of thg 
next, or second, generation, together with its first 
two relatively enormous “ leaves^’ If the seed is 
; soaked and dissected the two hemispherical “ leaves,’’ 
or cotyledons as they are called, are seen to fill up 
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almost the entire space within the seed-coat; and, 
lodged between them—and, of course, attached tc 
them—are seen the little shoot and rooi?, which 
are all there is, as yet, of the embryo plant. 

These two cotyledons (which are the hemi¬ 
spheres which constitute “ split peas ”) are supposed 
by some botanists to represent leaves which have 
become greatly modified in accordance with their 
having taken on a function not usually performed 
by leaves, namely, that of acting as a storehouse 
of food material for the young plant. Unlike 
ordinary leaves, these cotyledons do not come 
above the ground when the seed germinates. Ir 
the case of many plants, however (as, for instance, 
the sunflower), in which the cotyledons are lest 
specialised as storehouses of food material, they 
do come above the ground; and, although in the 
latter case they behave physiologically like ordinary 
leases, they nearly always differ in shape front 
_the other leaves of the plant. 

The whole of this store of food material is laic 
down in the first two leaves (or cotyledons) of the 
embryo plant before the embryo pea-plant hae 
become detaohed from its parent. IiL.flther words 
the food material in the first two leaves of ou: 
plant of the second generation^ is being'laid dowi 
whilst that plant is undergoing its early develop 
ment within the seed-coat, whfch, as we have said 
is a part of our plant of the first generation 
just as the embryo of a mammal is nourished ii 
the womb. In fact, the womb with its .oontainec 
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embryo is*roughly comparable to the seed: the 
womb is a part oi the mothei, the embryo is the 
nezhgenecation. The seed-coat is a part of the 
parenPplanfc, the embryo with its two cotyledons 
is the next generation. 

Mendel experimented with two pairs of 
characters of these cotyledons: one pair related 
to their colour, which was either yellow or green; 
the other to their shape, which was either round 
or wrinkled. Let us consider the colour first. 

In the title to this chapter I have spoken of its 
contents as being concerned with the characters 
of “the seed.” But, now that I have explained 
that a seed is a composite structure, i.e. that 
the &qd-coat is a part of the parent plant, 
and that everything inside this sedd-coat is the 
embryo of the qpxt generation, it is necessary 
whpn we speak of the characters of “ the seed ” 
to make it perfectly clear whether we are referring 
to the seed-coat which belongs to one generation 
or to the cotyledons which belong to the next 
Let it be clearly understood, therefore, that the 
character *with which we are now dealing is the 
colour of the cotyledons, and not of the seed-coat. 

Mend?:' crossed a plant the first two leaves or 
cotyledons of which were yellow, with a plant 
the cotyledons of - which were green. The result 
was a plant the .cotyledons or first two leaves*of 
which were yellow. 

This description of the cross made by Mendel 
may sound unnecessarily explicit. But it is not so. 
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The bald statement that he crossed a'yellow ^>ea 
with a green pea leaves one completely in the dark 
as to the true nature o! the character debjt with; 
and even the statement that he crossed" a yellow- 
seeded with a green-seeded pea does not make it 
clear whether by yellow-seeded (for instance) is 
meant a pea-plant grown from a yellow seed, or a 
pea-plant which produces yellow seeds. v What should 
be meant by “ a yellow pea ” or “ a yellow-Beeded 
pea ” is a pea-plant grown from a yellow seed, because 
it is the yellow colour of its first two leaves or coty¬ 
ledons, seen through the enveloping seed-coat, which 
is the character with which we are concerned; and 
also because, as we shall see later on, a plant grown 
from a yellow seed does not necessarily .produce 
yellow seeds. 1 * 

When a tall is crossed with a dwarf pea the result 
cannot be seen until the seed resulting from the 
cross is sown. But the result of crossing a yellow- 
seeded pea (as defined above) with a green-seeded 
pea can be seen directly the pod, which has developed 
from *the flower on which the cross was made, is 
opened. Let me briefly describe here how such a cross 
is made. A detailed account is given on pp. 146-152. 
To make a cross between a tall and a dwarf, pollen 
is taken from a flower of a tall pe^ and placed upon 
the pistil in the flower of a dwarf, or vice versa.' 
Wo will consider the former case. A label is tied 
round the stalk of the flower of the dwarf plant 
which has received the pollen from the tall. In due 
course, the petals wither; and, if all is well, the pod 
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groYS from within the withered petals. When the 
pod is dry and ripe, which is not likely to be much 
earlitr j&fyi the beginning of August, it is opened, 
the seeds are taken out, and sown in the following 
spring. All the seeds will produce tall plants, tallness 
being dominant over dwarfness. The result would 
have been the same if the flower of a tall plant had 
been pollinated with pollen from the flower of a 
dwarf one. The point is that the result of a cross 
made, say, in the summer of 1910 is not seen until 
the spring of 1911 in the cases of tallness and dwarf¬ 
ness. And the result of a cross between a grey- 
seeded pea (or, more strictly, a pea-plant which 
produces grey seed-coats) and a white-seeded pea 
(i.e. a pea-plant which produces white seed-coats) 
made in \he summer of 1910 will not be seen till 
the autumn of 1911. 

•But if, in the summer of 1910, pollen is taken 
from the flower of a plant, the first two leaves or 
cotyledons of which were yellow, and placed on the 
pistil of the flower of a plant which had green 
cotyledons, the result of the cross is seen whdn the 
pod wteclf develops from the latter flower is opened. 
For instead of t^e pod containing “green seeds” 
(as all the other pods of the plant will, if no other 
crosses have been jnade on the plant), it will contain 
yelloy ones, because the first two leaves of the 
plants of the first*hybrid generation will be yellow, 
inasmuch as yellowness in the cotyledons is dominant 
over greenness. That is to say, whilst the result 
of a cross made in the summer of 1910 between a 
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tall and a dwarf will not be seen till the- spring of 
1911, the result of a cross made on the same day 
between a plant which had yellow cotyle'do^soand 
one which had green, will be seen in the autumn of 
the same year, namely 1910. 

Before we proceed to describe the reappearance 
of the parental characters in thej second hybrid 
generation, let us pause to consider the Mendelian 
phenomenon manifested by the colour of the coty¬ 
ledons, and compare it with the other instances of 
it with which we have dealt up to the present. 

So far as we know, yellowness is a simple dominant 
to greenness, in the case of the cotyledons in Pisum, 
just as tallness is to dwarfness. That is to say, no 
difference between the pure yellow and the* hybrid 
yellow has so' far been detected; but it does not 
seem to me unlikely that a difference between them 
may be revealed by spectral analysis. 

It is curious that yellow is dominant over green 
in the case of the cotyledons, in view of the fact that 
in the case of the pods green is dominant over yellow, 
according to Mendel’s account. 

. » * 

We will now follow up the results of the supposed 
cross that was made in the summer of l$f0. As a 
matter of fact, I did make many such crosses during 
that summer. 

< In our supposed cross a flower, of a plant raised 
from a green seed was pollinated in the summer of 
1910 from a flower '"of a plant raised from a yellow 
seed ; and in the autumn of the same year the result 
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eras seen as soon as the pod which developed from the 
lower of the former plant was opened. The seeds 
n ft*jp4t$ad of being green like those on all the other 
pods on the plant, were yellow; or, more accurately 
stated, the cotyledons within the seed-coats in this 
pod were yellow, instead of green as they would be in 
all the other pods. Stated in the most general, but 
also the most simple and the most correct, terms, the 
result which we have hitherto observed is that when 
a plant whose first two “ leaves ” are yellow is crossed 
with a plant whose first two “leaves” are green 
the result is a plant whose first two “leaves” are 
yellow. Such a “plant” constitute! the first hybrid 
generation, and though the fact that it beam the 
dommant character can be observed in the year in 
which the cross was made, the “ plant ” does not, of 
course, become mature until sown in the following 
year, 1911. 

The yellow peas in the pod which developed from 
the flower on which the cross between the yellow- 
seeded and thg green-seeded variety had been made, 
would be taken from the pod in the autumn' of the 
satne ye*r in which the cross was made (1910), and 
sown in the following spring. Let us suppose there 
were five seeds in the pod, and that five plants were 
produced from them during the summer of 1911. 

Jhese five plants, growing in 1911, belong, as 
already indicated, to the first hybrid generation 
produced by crossing, in 1910, a yellow-seeded (as 
defined above) with a green-seeded pea; just as the 
tall plants growing in 1911 belonged to the first 
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hybrid generation produced by crossing, in 1970, 
a tall with a dwarf pea. The only difference between 
the two cases is that the character of the first ^v^Scid 
generation can be seen before the seed to produce 
plants of the first hybrid generation is sown, in the 
case of the colour of the cotyledons; but cannot 
be seen until after the plants of the first hybrid 
generation have grown a few inches, in the case 
of the stature of the plant. 

It will be remembered that the colour of the first 
two “leaves,” or cotyledons, of the plants of the 
first hybrid generation could be seen in the pods of 
one of the parent plants in the same year in which 
the cross was made. Similarly, the colours of the 
cotyledons of the plants of the second hybrid 
generation can be seen in the pods borne‘by the 
plants of the first hybrid generation; that is to say, 
in the case of the cross made in 1910, in the 
autumn of 1911. 

In Plate I. are shown the results of crossing a 
green-seeded with a yellow-seeded pea,-as far as the 
second‘hybrid generation which we are now con¬ 
sidering. Above, to the left, are seen a group of 
ten peas, the cotyledons in which are green; on the 
right a group of six peas containing yellow cotyledons. 
The skin of the vividly yellow pea to the top left 
of this group has been removed in order to show 
the 'fcolour of the cotyledons themselves. These two 
groups represent the parents of the cross. The 
group of three yellow peas in the middle, below, 
contain the cotyledons of the first hybrid generation. 
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* • * 

And in the two pods are seen the cotyledons of the 
second hybrid generation; the skins of the two peas 
to tjjeeptreme left of the upper pod have been removed 
in order to show the yellow and the green of the 
cotyledons of the second hybrid generation in juxta¬ 
position to one another. In the two pods shown there 
are eleven yellow and four green—as close an 
approximation to a ratio of three yellow to one green 
as can obtain amongst fifteen seeds. 

The colours of “the seeds” borne on a plant 
of the first hybrid generation which has been pro¬ 
duced by a cross between a yellow-seeded and green- 
seeded pea arc simply the colours jof the first two 
“ leaves ” or cotyledons of the plants of the second 
hybrid .generation. 

I* htfve endeavoured to illustrate this—and, 
incidentally also, the general fact with which the 
reader is now familiar, that the colours of “the 
seeds ” (whether yellow or green), borne by a plant, 
are the colours of the first two leaves of its children— 
by taking a photograph, reproduced in Fig. 18, of * 
pod containing the cotyledons of the second hybrid 
generation; then sowing the seeds in a row in the 
order in which they were in the pod, and photo¬ 
graphing* the seedlings thus raised (Fig. 19). This 
illustration show^ I think, sufficiently clearly that 
'the characters, yellowness and greenness, of cotyledons 
are characters which appear at a very early stag# in 
the development of the plant, so early in fact that 
they can be seen in the seed '(if the seed-coat be 
transparent) before they are sown to produce the 
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plant. Indeed, not only can the colons of the 
cotyledons be seen before the seed is sown, it must 
be seen then, or not at all, inasmuch as it cappot 
be seen for long after the seed has begun to germinate, 
because as the growing plant absorbs the food- 
material in the cotyledons, their colour fades. But 
it could still be clearly seen in the seedlings represented 
in Fig. 19. 

Stated in general terms, therefore, the second 
hybrid generation consists of three plants with yellow 
cotyledons, and one with green, in every four. In 
practice this result is seen in the existence of yellow 
and green peas in the ratio of three to one in the 
pods of a plant of the first hybrid generation. In our 
imaginary cross made in the summer of 19,10 the 
numbers of these yellow and green seeds could be 
counted in the autumn of 1911. These seeds would 
be sown in the spring of 1912. It would be found 
that the green seeds produced plants on which all 
the seeds were green; that one of every three yellow 
seeds would produce a plant on which the seeds were all 
yellow,* and that the remaining two yellows would 
produce plants which would bear yellow and, green 
seeds in the ratio of about three to one. Stated in 
more general terms, this means that of every four 
plants (on the average) of the second hybrid genera¬ 
tion: one (recessive) plant with green first two 
“ leaves ” gives rise solely to plants like itself when 
it is allowed to self-fertilise; two (hybrid) plants 
with yellow first two' leaves will produce plants with 
yellow, and plants with green first two leaves, in the 






p, G . i9._THE SEVEN' SEEDLINGS RAISED FROM THE SEVEN SEEDS SHOWN IN THE 

* POD IN FIG. 18 
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ratio of three to one; and one. (dominant) plant with 
yellow first two leaves will give rise solely to plants 
lik^ itself The mode of inheritance of the colour 
(whether yellow or green) of the first two “ leaves,” 
or cotyledons, of the plants is therefore precisely 
analogous to that of the stature (whether tall or 
dwarf) of the plant. And if the reader wishes to sec 
the inheritance of the colour of the cotyledons set 
forth in diagrammatic form, all that is necessary 
is to substitute yellow for tall and green for dwarf 
in the frontispiece. 

But in order that the way in which this result 
appears on the plants themselves .may he undcr- 
stoodj I give, on the next page, an actual instance 
of the‘total numbers of yellow and green “seeds” 
constituting the second hybrid generation; and also 
of the total numbers of yellow and green “ seeds ” 
constituting the third hybrid generation. 

The crosses were made by me in 1906.; the 
second hybrid generation (which I give here) 
was recorded in the autumn of 1906; and 
the third hybrid generation was recorded *in the 
aiftunfia 'of 1907. By “plant number” is simply 
meant the number by which a particular plant was 
named in the records of my experiments. In .the 
j'Tirst column to the left of the Table are given the 
nuqiber of yellow and green seeds constituting the 
second hybrid generation. It will be seen that etfery 
one of .the twenty-six plants bears both yellow and 
green seeds; in other words, every plant, of the 
first hybrid generation, produces, after self-fertilisa- 
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aon, a family consisting in every case of plants with 
fellow, andSplants with green Erst two leaves. 

\o return to common parlance. Either five or 
lix of the fellow seeds constituting the second hybrid 
generation -wer" sown, and the colours of the seeds 
(containing the third hybrid generation) borne on 
the plants raised are given on the same line in the 
Table, to the right of the record of the seeds of the 
Becond hybricl generation. Thus, five of the yellow 
seeds borne on plant No. 1 were sown and gave rise 
to five plants numbered 11, 1% 1*3, 1'4 and T5, 
all of which happened to produce both yellow and 
green seeds. In other words, all of the yellow-seed 
leaved plantlets contained within tKe seeds sown, 
were hybrids. But of the five yellow seeds of 
Plant No.»2 that were sown, two—namely, those which 
produced plants numbered 21 and 2*3 contained 
pu^e dominant plantlets because the plants raised 
from them produced only yellow seeds. The import¬ 
ant point to notice is that every grown plant ot the 
first hybrid generation produces both yellow and. 
green seeds containing the second hybrid generation 
in ^nfrcyo* (see the' first column i$ the Table); i.e. 
segregation or reappearance of the parental charac¬ 
teristics occurs in every family in the second hybrid 
^deration. On the other hand, some of the grotfn 
plants of the second hybrid generation—namely, the 
hybrfd ones—produce both yellow and green seeds 
((containing the third hybrid generation in embryo), 
(whilst otters, the pure dominants, produce yellow 
[seeds only. 
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If the green seeds containing the cotyledons 
the second hybrid generation had been sown th 
would produce greens only; but as I ’did notate 
the true breeding of these so-called “ extracted 
greens in this particular experiment, the fact th 
they breed true is not illustrated in the Table < 

p. 62. 

Fig. 20 shows the distribution of yellow ai 
green seeds borne by Plant No. 12, which w 
selected at random. Yellow seeds are indicate 
by • and green ones by o. It will be seen th 
no order can be detected in the distribution of t. 
seeds of the two colours. 

This diagram brings home to one’s mind the fa 
that the colours of the seeds of a plant, .When * 
mean the colours of the contained cotyledons, a 
the colours of the offspring (or, rather, of the fir 
two leaves of the offspring) of that plant; wjiil 
the colour of the seed-coats of the seeds borne by 
plant is the colour of a part of the plant itself, ju 
as the colour of the pods is, or the colour of t. 
stent That is why the colours of the seed-coa 
(whether grey or white) of the seeds borne by 
plant are always the same (see Fig. 11 or 12), and wl 
the colours of the cotyledons of the seeds, borne 1 
a plant need not be always the same (see Plate'v 
facing p. 68). And the apparent paradox that “ t 
seed ” presents a pair of characters (grey and whit 
which are the latest to appear in the life history 
the plant, and andther pair (yellow and green), whii 
are the earliest to appear, is explained by the fact th 



Fig 20.—diagram to illustrate the distribution 

OF YELLOW AND GREEN SEEDS IN PLANT No 12 IN 
• . TABLE ON PAGE 62 


(Yellow Peas are indicated by full black; green onee by oullinee.) 
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) the seted-coats (which may be grey or white) arc not 
^developed till the plant is mature, whilst the cotyle- 
. d(Vs (which may be yellow or green) are among the 
! first parts of the plant to be developed. 

I have been at pains to make this point clear, 

' partly because I am concerned to bring the actual 
facts discovered by Mendel home to the reader, and 
fepartly because the cotyledon characters of Pisum are 
| the most valuable that 1 know for illustrating the 
; Mcndelian phenomenon and for testing the truth of 
general statements made with regard to it. For it 
must be plain already that one of the features by 
[which the Mendelian phenomenon may be recognised, 
when it occurs in a breeding experiment, is the definite¬ 
ness erf .the ratios in which the parental characters 
reappear or segregate in the second hybrid generation. 
It is therefore desirable, in critical experiments of 
tlys kind, to use material which will furnish the 
maximum number of individuals at a minimum 
expense, and in a minimum space. That end is 
attained by selecting characters, to experiment with, 
which appear as early as possible in the life history 
of the .animal, or plant which bears them, and this 
condition is better fulfilled by the characters of 
the cotyledons oi Pisum than by any other that I 
know. plot of land fifteen yards square will 
'bear 100,000 seeds. 

The actual nuqjbcrs which Mendel himself obtained 
in his experiments with the colour of the cotyledons 
are as follows: He made fifty-hight crosses on ten 
plants; and found the yellow colour of the cotyledon 
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to be dominant over the green in every case. The 
second hybrid generation was distributed over 258 
plants, and consisted of 6,022 yellows and 2,\i01 
greens; a very close approximation to the three-to- 
one ratio. Mendel gives the distribution of yellow 
and green seeds on ten plants in his paper; it was 
as follows, 



Y. 

G. 


Y. 

G. 

1 . 

25 

11 

6 . 

20 

6 

2 . 

32 

7 

7. 

32 

13 

3. 

14 

5 

8 . 

44 

9 

4. 

7° 

27 

9. 

50 

14 

6 . 

24 

13 

10 . 

44 

18 


Of the total number of individuals (i.e. seeds) whicl 
composed the second hybrid generation (namely 
6022 + 2001 = 8023) only 619 yellow-cotyledonec 
ones were tested: 166 produced yellows only, i.e 
were’pure dominant yellows; 363 produced yellow: 
and greens in the ratio of three to one, i.e. wen 
hybrid yellows. In other words, 519 of 8023 seed: 
(which contained the second hybrid generation) wen 
sown, 166 gave rise to plants which produced yello\ 
seeds only, 363 gave rise to plants which produce: 
yellow seeds and green seeds in the ratio of three to one 

■ We will now proceed to a consideration oi th 
mode of inheritance of the shape of the cotyledon 
in Pisum. The pair of characters in this case i 
round (which is dominant) and wrinkled (which : 
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bcessive). !fche inheritance of # these characters is 
erisely analogous to that of the colour of the 
ctphdons^ and a diagrammatic representation of it 
ay be "made by substituting round for tall and 
rinkled for dwarf in the Frontispiece. 

The shape of the seed (whether round or wrinkled) 
determined by* the cotyledons, and not by the 
ed-coats; iye may therefore say that the pair 
characters is roundness of the first two leaves of 
lie plants and wrinkledness of these structures, 
lie shape of the cotyledons, therefore, is just as 
aluable a character, for the reasons stated above, 

1 their colour, to experiment with for the purpose of 
sting general statements with regard to the Mcn- 
elian phenomenon. But over and above this it 
ssesses ah interest which the colour of the cotyledons 
Des not. In the first place, the distinction between 
fund and wrinkled peas is one of great economic 
aportance, the nature of which will be fully discussed 
liter; and in the second place, it is possible in the 
tiasc of this chapter to see below the surface, as it * 
lyere, of the Mendelian phenomenon, and thus to 
$btaia a*trfler«^ew of the essential nature of this 
ocess. But at present we are concerned with the 
iienoinena as they present themselves to the sense§ 
laided hy the microscope and the scales. Fig. 21 
^presents the result of crossing of round-seeded with 
rinkled-seeded pea* The round cotyledons of the* 
st hybrid generation do not differ, so far aB the 
aided eye can see, from those of the round 
rent. 
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Mendel himself made sixty crosses between tout 
seeded and wrinkled-seeded varieties on fifteen plap 
The second hybrid generation consisted of 4,3 
seeds, of which 5,474 were “ round or' foundial 
and 1,850 were wrinkled; 665 of the rounds w< 
tested; 193 gave rounds only, 372 rounds a 
wrinkled in the ratio of three to q,ue. 

The seven pairs of characters of the culinary j 
experimented with by Mendel have now been de 
with. In all of them the mode of inheritance 
essentially the same. Two organisms differing 
respect of a single pair of characters produ 
when mated, a hybrid, which manifests the 
called “ dominant ” member of that pair to 
more or less complete exclusion of the recessive o 
Dominance, ‘ however, is an unessential •feature 
Mendelian inheritance. Mendel himself stated t 
one member of each of his seven pairs was comply! 
do mina nt over the other of that pair. But it is r 
known that, in the case of the texture of the pod, 
hybrid between the hard and the soft bears podt 
intermediate texture. And we shall see later tl 
in the case of the very first pair .pf characters 
Mendel’s list, the round cotyledons of the hyi 
produced by crossing a round with a wrinkled-see 
pea are only superficially indistinguishable i 
those of the pure round; and that a fundame: 

• difference between them can c easily be den 
strated. 

The essential feature of the Mendelian phenome 
is that which the mode of inheritance of the seven f 



FlO. 21.* MBNDE1.IAN, INHERITANCE OF THE SHAPE OP THE 
SEED IN THE CULINARY PEA 

(Top left) Wrinkled Parent. (Top riKht) Round Parent. 

(Four Peaa in middle line) Firat Hybrid Generation. 
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Jif characters dealt with by Mendel, and that of the 
Solbur of f the Andalusian fowl and the human eye, 
}Ssess*49*common, i.e. that in which the genealogical 
ible of the tall and dwarf peas and that of the 
idalusian fowl agree, namely the orderly reappear- 
of the characters of the parents of the 
lybrid, and of *the hybrid itself, in the second 
hybrid generation in definite numerical propor- 
lons. 

There is another characteristic of the Mendelian 
phenomenon which can only be said to be an essential 
pne in the sense that it follows from Mendel’s theory* 
account for the composition of the second hybrid- 
eneratjon. This characteristic is the repetition, 
each Successive hybrid generation, pf the ratios 
Obtaining in the second. The second, and all 
lbsequent hybrid generations, should all have 
|xabtly the same composition as one another, if 
iis characteristic is found to be an invariable feature 
pf Mendelian crosses. Let it be clearly understood 
jphat this means. It means that, for however many 
Generations hybrid yellow peas are bred from, they 
411 produce puse yellows and hybrid yellows and 
ire greens in the ratio of 25: 50 :25 per cent. What 
most remarkable in this generalisation, because 
post at variance Vfrith current notions of heredity, 

1 the*idea that although the parent of each successive^ 
p-brid generation if as yellow as a yellow of a pure 
rain, there will be produced an average number 
green, namely, 25 per cent., which will not 

8a Chapter XL 
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diminish as the generation in question becomes mor 
remote from the green parent of the cross. In otae 
words, it is a remarkable thing that a yqljow of th 
tenth hybrid generation, with nine generations consist 
ing solely of yellows behind it, should contain a 
many greens as the second hybrid generation, whic 
has only one such generation behind it. There is n 
possibility, here, of eradicating the green by breedin 
only from the yellow; unless pure yellows are bre 
from. The evidence, as yet available, as to the rati( 
of recessives, in the case both of cotyledon color 
and shape, has been collected by Mr. Lock in k 
useful paper, “ The Present State of Knowledge < 
Heredity in Pisum,”* and is as follows. The nan 
of the investigator is given in the case of each sepa 
ate result:— 


Cotyledon Shape 


Hybrid 

Generation 

Observer 

Bound 

WrinUed 

Percental 

of 

Wrinkle 

Second . 

Mendel 

5,471 

1,850 

25-2 


Tschermak 

884 | 

' 288 

24-6 


Bateson 

10,793 

3,542 

24-8 


Hurst 

1,335 

420 

23-9 


Lock 

620 

197 

241 

Third . 

Tschermak 

2,087 

661 

240 


Lock 

769 

259 

■ 25-2 

Fourth . 

Look 

2,328 

812 

25-8 


* Annals of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Peradeniya, Vol. IV., Pt. ii 
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Cotyledon Colour 







% %<. 

Observer 

Yellow 

Orccn 

Pcreentnqe 
of Orem 

; Second . 

1 

Mendel 

6,033 

2,001 

24-9 



453 

24-5 



BMpl 

1,190 

24-9 


Bateson 

mm 

3,903 

24-7 


Hurst 

1,310 

445 

25-4 

• 

Lock 

1,438 

514 

26-2 

Third . 

Correns 

mm 

344 

25-5 


Tscherinak 

3,000 

959 

24-2 


Lock 


1,008 

24-6 

Fourth . 

Correns 

225 

70 

23-7 


Lock 


* 850 

26-1 


These figures show how closely the ratios of 
recessives observed by different investigators 
approximate to 25 per cent.; but they also show 
that beyond the fourth hybrid generation w% have 
no evidence for saying that this ratio is repeated 
in the case oHhese two characters of the cotyledon^ 
in Pisum. 
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THROWING BACK, OR REVERSION 

n the crosses which have hitherto been* dealt with, 
he result of mating two individuals which differed 
n respect of a particular characteristic has been a 
lybrid which has resembled one of the parents so 
:losely as to be indistinguishable from it; or it has 
ieen intermediate between them, as in the texture of 
;he pod in peas, and the colour of the feathers in the 
lowl. We shall now proceed to cases in which the 
lybrid differs from either parent, but is not inter¬ 
mediate between them. Into this class fall those 
sases in which the result of mating two varieties is 
the production of the features of the wild ancestral 
form from which the two varieties are supposed to 
have descended. A very characteristic instance of 
such a result is afforded by the result of crossing 
the ordinary albino-mouse with the so-called Japanese 
waltzing mouse. These two varieties differ from 
one another in respect of their colour, and in respect 
of their customary movements; the one walking and 
running normally, the other exhibiting the so-cajjed 
waltzing movements which are indicated by its 
name. We are concerned at present solely with the 
colour of the two forms; the question of the mode 
of progression must be banished from the reader’s 

7» 
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jaind until it comes to be considered separately. 
fa* colour of the two varieties crossed will be first 
briefly considered. 

| The common albino mouse (Plate II., No. 1) has 
b pure white coat; there is no pigment in it at all. 
ffhe tail, hands, feet and ears are very pale pink, 
ind the eyes are* a deep pink, the colour of these 
trgans being due to the blood in them. 

The Japanese waltzing mouse, with which I have 
sxperimented, is coloured exactly like the albino 
ixcept that it possesses patches of fawn-yellow fur 
>n its shoulders and haunches. That is to say, it is 
l fawn-and-white piebald with pink eyes (Plate II., 
So. 2). The extent of these patches of fawn-yellow 
ur varies very little from individual to individual 
n this variety. 

A hybrid produced by mating these two varieties 
s shown at No. 3. The coat is a dark grizzly grey, 
lardly distinguishable from that of the house mouse; 
md the eyes are jet black. The tail may be either 
eeply pigmented over its whole extent or, as in the < 
pecimen shown, the dark pigment may not ex’tend 
ver *the» whole of it. The hybrid • shown at No. 3 
) the usual resul^f mating mice Nos. 1 and 2. I 
lave, lfowever, observed rare exceptions to it, but 
hese are casually attributable to the impurity of the 
ilbino stock used, and need not detain us now. It 
lakes no difference to the result whether the albincr 
t the male and the fawn-and-white mouse the female 
arent, or the albino is the female and the fawn-and- 
hite the male. 
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The result, then,, of crossing a pure albino mouse . 
with a fawn-and-white, pink-eyed (waltzing) mouse ® a 
mouse which differs very little from the co'mhion house- 
mouse. As a matter of fact, it is usually paler beneath 
than the house mouse is; and the wild race which 
it most resembles exists in St. Hilda, an island far 
out in the Atlantic, to the yesfe of Scotland. Be 
this as it may, the result is a typical instance of 
reversion on crossing. These reversionary mice con¬ 
stitute the first hybrid generation. 

When these hybrids are mated together they 
produce a generation (the second hybrid generation) 
which consist^ of a variety of forms which can be 
classified in three groups (A, B, and C), which corre¬ 
spond roughly to the albino, the fawn-and-white, pink¬ 
eyed (waltzing) mouse, and the hybrid Let us 
examine them more closely in conjunction with the 
figures of them on Plate II. For the present, mice 
Nos. 4, 6 and 10 will be left out of account, and 
attention will only be paid to those individuals in • 
• each group which are below the lal}el indicating the 
group. 

Mice included in Group A correspond exactly to 
one of the parental forms, namely the albino; there 
is, therefore, only one mouse (below the label) in 
Group A. These mice are indistinguishable from the 
pure albino mouse. 

• Mice included in Group B ( correspond to the 
reversionary forms which constitute the first hybrid 
generation ; but Ihe correspondence between analo¬ 
gous types in the two generations is much less 
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exact than in the case of the ..albinos. In the first 
place the colour may be grey or black; in the second 
place there may be patches, of greater or less extent, 
of white fur, as well as the grey or black in the coat; 
various degrees of piebaldness being thus produced. 
There may therefore be, roughly, four kinds of mice 
in Group B: mice which have a completely grey coat; 
(No. 7 )—self-coloured greys as they are called; self- 
coloured blacks (No. 8); piebald greys (No. 9 ); and 
piebald blacks which are not figured. Amongst the 
piebalds there may be every gradation between a 
mouse which, but for the possession of a few white 
hairs (on the forehead usually), wquld be a self- 
coloured mouse, to one which has no more than 
a smajEb patch of grey or black, which is usually 
near the ears. The extreme form of piebald in 
this direction is a white mouse with black eyes; but 
this type has never occurred in my experiments. 
There are also differences in the intensities of the 
grey and black; so that the number of possible 
different types, of coloration in the second hybrid' 
generation is very great indeed. All the members of 
Grohp B, "however, possess the following characters 
in common: (a) black eyes; and (6) a greater or 
less amount of a dark colour, either black or grey, 
in the cpat. , 

Slice included in Group C correspond to the 
fawn-and-white (waltzing) pink-eyed mice. But here, 
again, the correspondence is not exact. For just as 
in Group B, which corresponds roughly to the first 
hybrid generation, there were blacks as well as greys, 
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so in Group C, which corresponds 
and-white mice (No. 2), there ar 
fawns. The parallel, indeed, bet 
is very close, for the fawn colour 
a dilute grey; and the lilacs 
“ Lilac ” was the name 1 first 
and I have adhered to it, but “ 1 
accurately conveys the exact cc 
as in Group B, there may be 
piebalds. But whilst in Group B 
new appearance, in Group C t. 
other words, in the case of the das 
black) the “ seif ” appears first 
generation, and the piebald does 
second; but in the case of the ; 
and lilac) the* fawn exists first in 
one of the parents of the cross, ai 
as a “ self ” until the second hybr: 

There may, therefore, be—as 
kinds of mice in Group C : self-color 
■self-coloured lilacs (not figured), piel 
and piebald lilacs (No. 13, which h 

The second hybrid generation : 
representatives of the three Group 
thg ratio of about 25 per cent. A 
and 25 per cent. C, or, roughly, on 
and one of C in every four, on thf 
ratios obviously do not obtain in* 
if only because the^ number of yo' 
not necessarily a multiple of four; 
of the twenty litters, selected at ra 
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on the following page, did the exact ratio occur. 
The total numbers obtained in'my experiment were : 
Group A* 137; Grojip B, 287; Group C, 134. 

* Now let us consider the breeding properties of 
the mice representative of the three groups, A, B, and 
C. The albinos (Group A) breed true without excep¬ 
tion. With rar§ exceptions, the mice in Group B 
again produce representatives of Groups A (No. 15), 
B (Nos. 16 and 17), and C (Nos. 18 and 19), when 
they are mated together; the exceptions referred to 
do not produce albinos or fawns, but only mice with 
black eyes and dark coats—that is to say, they breed 
true to the characters of Group B. The mice in 
Group C, with very rare exceptions indeed, breed 
true to the characters of their group. 

The'breeding properties of the various colour 
types within the three Groups, A, B, C, are as follows, 
so far as my published records permit me to judge: 
Black by black do not give grey; but grey by grey 
may give black, as also may grey by black. *Lilac 
by lilac do not give fawn; but fawn by fawn havq 
not yet given ’lilac, nor have lilac by fawn. • Self- 
colour ]?y»sejf-colour occasionally give piebalds, but 
piebald by piebald do not give “ seifs,” and piebald 
by “seifs” give both piebalds and “seifs.” It is 
desirable now to pause and to consider the pheno¬ 
menon represented on Plate II. as a whole. 

He parallel between this phenomenon and that 
exhibited by, for instance, tallness and dwarfness 
in the pea, or by the colour of the Andalusian fowl, 
is at once obvious. Albinism may be called the 
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Table showing the Colour- 
Mice in Twenty Littei 
Hybrid Generation 


Litter 

No. 

Group A 
( albinos ) 

1 

none. 

2 

albino, albino. 

3 

albino, albino. 

4 

albino. 

5 

none. 

G 

none. 

7 

albino, albino, 
albino, albino. 

8 

albino, albino. 

9 

albino. 

10 

none. 

11 

none. 

c 

12 

albino, albino 

13 

albino. 

44 

albino. 

15 

albino. 

IS 

albino. 

17 

none. 

18 

albino, albino. 

19 c 

albino, albino. 

20 

albino. 


Group B 

(Dark-coloured mice 
with black eyes) 



The mode of progression of the mice, whether 
of aoooont in this Table. c. 
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recessive character, the “ fawn-and-white ” type of 
coloration may be called the dominant; although 
it may be aigued that, in a sense, it is just as recessive 
as albinism inasmuch as it disappears from the first 
hybrid generation as much as albinism does; but it 
is convenient to speak of it as the dominant character, 
and it is justifiablf if we state the case by saying 
that in the cnjss shown on Plate II. “ some colour ” 
is dominant over “ no colour ”; further, if the white 
Andalusian is regarded as the recessive it is legitimate 
to regard the white mouse as recessive, and, if this 
is done, the fawn-and-white falls into its place as 
the dominant. 

In all three cases—the pea, the fowl, and the 
mouse—ti^e two characters (of the two parents 
respectively) reappear in the second hybrid generation 
of which they each make up 25 per cent.; the remain¬ 
ing 50 per cent, being composed of individuals 
resembling the hybrids of the first hybrid generation 
• in all three cases. The parental characters, when tfiey 
have reappeared in the second hybrid generation, 
breed true without exception in the case of *the 
so-called extracted ” recessive; and, with the 
extremely rare exceptions afforded by the mice in 
Group 0, they also breed true in the case of the 
“extracted” dominant. And in all three cases the* 
hybrids of the second hybrid generation again produce 
the 3ominants, hybrids and recessives with the i 
exceptions afforded by the true-breeding mice in 
Group B. * 

We are thus again.brought round to the conclusion 
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that the character home by the hybrid is hot essential 
to the Mendelian phenomenon; in the three cases 
which we are considering the hybrid has been 
either (a) indistinguishable from one parent, or (b) 
intermediate between the two, or (c) it has borne 
the character of the remote ancestral form of both. 
What is common to all three cases, is the reappearance 
in the second hybrid generation of th,e “ dominant ” 
parental character, the hybrid character (when 
different from this) and the “recessive” parental 
character in the ratios of 25 per cent., 50 per cent, 
and 25 per cent, respectively—a phenomenon to 
which the term segregation has been applied. 

The fact that the hybrid frequently bears 
characters which are peculiar to itself.' and the 
occurrence 1 of segregation, are the two “features of 
the results of crossing which lead to the production of 
novelties; and they correspond, in the main, to two 
distinct practical methods. In the first of these 
methods the novelty is obtained in the first hybrid 
generation by virtue of the fact that the hybrid bears 
characters peculiar to itseff. The hybrid in these cases 
is usually not reversionary, but intermediate between 
the two parents, as in the case of the Andalusian 
fowl, and that of the roan colour in cattle-, which is 
"produced by crossing red with white, and which, when 
mated with roan, gives 25 per cant, red, 50 per cent.' 
r roan, and 25 per cent. white. c The novelty* which 
arises in this way is unstable. 

In the secohd of these practical methods the 
novelty is not obtained till the second hybrid genera- 
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tion, the first hybrid generatjpn consisting usually 
of reversionary forms. In this class of cross nothing 
Expected from the immediate result of the 
cross. Nothing, for instance, could be more dis¬ 
appointing to the mouse fancier than the result of 
crossing the albino with the Japanese waltzing mouse 
—namely, an animal scarcely distinguishable from one 
that could ba caught in a trap, any day, in the pantry. 
Yet I know no more beautiful colour in an animal 
than that of the “lilacs” which are produced in 
small numbers by mating these hybrids of the first 
generation together. I am given to understand that 
this colour is new to the “fancy,”,but I do not 
know if there is a class for it at the shows. 

It very important to keep these two ways in 
wEcfr novelties are obtained by crossing, distinct in 
the mind. In the “ first generation method,” as it 
may be called, an unstable new form is the immediate 
result of the cross; and to obtain it again it is better 
* to repeat the cross than to breed these hybrids 
together, partly .because by this means 100 percent. ‘ 
of the offspring are of the desired kind (as opposed 
to the SO ‘per cent, produced by mating the first 
crosses together); and partly because of the greater 
vigour *of first crosses. In the “ second generation 
method,, as it may be called, a stable new form is 
obtained in the second hybrid generation; the hybrid, 
which is usually reversionary, is useless in itself, and 
merely serves as a sort of mill which will turn out 
any desired quantity of the new forma. 

The two methods are like the two chief methods 
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of photography—the*. method of Daguerre and the 
method of Fox-Talbot, who invented the negative. 
By Daguerre’s method a positive image was' pr^dueH 
on a silvered surface, and the picture could not be 
copied except by an elaborate process of electrotypy. 
A new daguerreotype could only be reproduced by 
exposing a fresh plate. The negative, like the 
reversionary hybrid, is useless in itself; but it revolu¬ 
tionised photography. Daguerre’s might be called 
the one-generation method, and Fox-Talbot’s the 
two-generation method of photography. A breeder 
who threw away his first crosses because they did 
not possess th# character he was working for, would 
be as foolish as a photographer who threw away 
his negatives because the light parts in the ,objects 
appeared dark, and the dark light, in them* 

First crosses are, however, not always bred because 
they possess new characteristics, but because they 
very, often possess greater vigour than either of the 
parents crossed. This is another reason why it 
* is better to raise those hybrids which possess 
characteristics peculiar to themselves, such as roan 
cattle, by repeating the cross than by brSeding’roan 
cattle inter se. I do not know, and it does not much 
matter, whether the excessive vigour of the first cross 
is to be considered as a phenomenon of reversion, 
but it is a fact that, in the case of my mice, reversion 
to the ancestral condition in regard to disposition 
is just as inv aria ble a result of the cross as.the rever¬ 
sion in regard to colour. The difference between 
the disposition of the hybrid and that of the 
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albino is as great as that between the colour of 
the two. 

■aJftaugh 1 did not make pets of my albinos, they 
were perfectly tame, and would very seldom attempt 
to escape from the cage when it was opened. But 
the greatest caution had to be exercised when a 
cage containing fest crosses was opened, for if care is 
not taken the mouse will spring from the nest directly 
the lid is lifted, and be lost. I lost one or two mice 
in this way before I leamt this characteristic of the 
first crosses. But even if the mouse does not escape, 
the wildness of its disposition is manifested in the 
frenzied way in which it darts about the cage when 
it is subjected to treatment (such as mating up, or 
the serr ation of the males from the females in a 
family when they become adult) under which the 
albino behaves with perfect tameness. The excessive 
vigour of the first cross is manifested also in the 
glossy condition of its coat, which I have always 
poticed to be much sleeker than that of any of the 
other mice—its* parents or its offspring—in, my ’ 
experiments. 

The phenomenon of the inheritance of colour in 
these mice has now been described; and the appU- 
. cation obthe knowledge of this and the other results 
whi^h we have discussed, has been briefly referred 
to. The luxuriant* “ condition ” of the hybrid has* 
been illustrated, and this reference to a physiological 
character leads naturally on to the consideration of 
Annfhor ntiAPAntar In TA«TW>ft+, of which the tWO DSTent 
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forms differ—namely; the nature of their customary 
movements. 

It is not necessary, I think, to describe. 
walking and running movements of the common 
white mouse. Moreover, it would be difficult to give 
a description of its demeanour which would be gener¬ 
ally true, because the habits of the® individual mouse 
is determined to a very great extent by the treat¬ 
ment to which it has been subjected. For instance, 
the habits of one of my mice, more than a thousand 
of which were kept in a room whilst the breeding 
experiment was in progress, would be very different 
from that of the ewe lamb of the schoolboy. The 
chapters which “ tame ” mice possess in common 
are sufficiently familiar to the reader. They can 
run straight away if free to do so. But the so-called 
waltzing mouse cannot. 

The actual waltzing itself, which gives the breed 
its jjame, does not, of course, resemble waltzing, and 
is not executed on the hind legs only. A better 
‘ name, which is sometimes given it, is "spinning.” The 
animal runs round and round in a small circle, the 
diameter of which is about half the length of the 
animal’s body excluding the tail, at so great a pace 
that the mouse becomes a blur. No. 2 on Plate II. 
represents a waltzing mouse in the act of^waltzing, 
with great faithfulness. This excellent representation 
c of the waltzing habit is due to theeskill of Mr. Gerrard, 
of Camden Town, who kept some of the waltzing 
mice under observation for a considerable time before 
stuffing them. An individual mouse does not 
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always spin in the same direction, but sometimes 
with the hands of the clock, and at other times in 
«£hw»tLtrdry direction. A “ waltzing ” mouse is not, 
however, always spinning. It spins at night, as a 
rule, and sleeps during the day when it is not 
being fed. But it can always be recognised as a 
“ waltzer,” even «f it is not spinning, so long as it 
is awake, bj» the following characteristics: first, an 
apparently complete lack of control over the move¬ 
ments of its head, which is thrust up and down and 
moved rapidly from side to side in a peculiar manner 
which cannot be forgotten, but is not easily described; 
secondly, by a curious habit which.it has, when 
placed in a large open space, such as the Soar, of 
ha cking .very vigorously as if it were on a slow- 
movmg avalanche, and moving its he*ad, which is 
kept near the floor, rapidly from 'side to side. Not 
only can the adult “ waltzer ” be recognised as such 
when it is not waltzing, but the young can alsp be 
recognised before they can waltz, because they can 
hardly keep on their four legs. The waltzpr is * 
characterised by great delicacy and stupidity. The 
death-rate 'is* higher amongst them than amongst 
ordinary tame mice; they often fall out of the cage 
when tie door is opened, and are greatly inferior 
. to the albino, for instance, in the care of the brood. 
They seem to be deafer than ordinary mice; at any 
rate, they take fright much less readily at a small* 
noise than an ordinary mouse does. For instance, 
if a noise is made with the tongue and teeth whilst 
a waltzer is at food, he will not, as the albino probably, 
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and the hybrid certainly, will, scuttle back into the 
hind part of the cage, if this is divided off by a parti¬ 
tion. The waltzer differs from the ordinary, 
mouse in the matter of disposition as much in one 
direction as the wild mouse or the hybrid does in the 
other. An albino, if set free, can run away, but does 
not; a hybrid or wild mouse, if set free, can run away 
and does; but a “ waltzer ” cannot escape; it cannot 
keep up a run in direct line for long, and soon lapses 
into spinning. 

The cause of the spinning is supposed to be an 
abnormality in certain organs in close connection 
with the internal part of the ear. There are three 
of these semicircular canals, as they are called, in 
connection with each ear in the normal vertebrate 
animal, one horizontal and two vertical for eabjfbar, 
and they are said to be concerned in the normal 
animal in maintaining the balance of the body. It 
was,formerly stated that the waltzing mouse lacked 
the horizontal canal in connection with each ear; 
but this statement has been proved to be incorrect 
by the application of a new method of preparing the 
semicircular canals and of preserving th!em> in* their 
natural state. All six canals are present. But a 
deficiency in the nerve supply of the semicircular 
canals is said to have been discoveredand the 
waltzing habit may be due to this. At any rate, it 
"seems to be generally agreed that this phenomenon 
of waltzing is determined by some abnormality in 
the organs which’are responsible for preserving the 
balance of the a nimal . A physiologist once expressed 
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to me his conception of the causation of the waltzing 
habit in the statement that it is due to the absence 
T o f J jfre power of becoming giddy. The unpleasant 
sensations which would soon stop a normal mouse 
from spinning round are not felt by the waltzing 
mouse, and what ultimately brings the bout of 
spinning to an end is not nausea, but exhaustion. 

Let us, now, turn to the inheritance of the waltzing 
character. .When two waltzing mice are mated 
together the offspring produced are all waltzers. 
The character breeds true. 

When a waltzing mouse is mated with a mouse 
with normal movement, as in my own cross repre¬ 
sented on Plate II., the hybrid produced never 
exhibit#, the waltzing movements. This, at any 
^ac87*has invariably been the case in the hundreds 
of hybrids raised by Dr. von Guaita and by myself. 
The waltzing character is, therefore, recessive and 
normality of progression is dominant. Being a reces- 
* sive character, waltzing should reappear in the 
second hybrid generation in one individual in every 
four. It does reappear in the second hybrid genera¬ 
tion,* but ribfrin a quarter of the individuals; there 
were 97 out of 655, which is less than a fifth. 
But I do not think that this proportion should 
a lead us # to the conclusion that waltzing does not 
behave as a Mendelian character in inheritance, 
because I believe that the reason that the number oh 
waltzers'$alls short of the expected ratio is simply 
that waltzers are more delicate cohstitutionally than 
normal mice; and that relatively more waltzers 
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die before the age a$ which the characters of the 
litters are noted, than normal ones do. But to 
return to the actual reappearance of the 3 w altzing 
character in the second hybrid generation. The 
waltzing of the “ extracted ” waltzers, as the 
individuals of this generation which manifest this 
character are called, does not differ from that of 
individuals of the pure race, except that in occasional 
individuals it seems to be accentuated. 

The waltzing character, when it reappears in the 
second hybrid generation, is not confined to mice 
coloured like the pure waltzer, No. 2; that is to 
say, it does not only occur amongst the mice of 
Group C, but amongst those of Group A and B 
also. Waltzing representatives of each of the three 
groups are shbwn at No. 4, No. 6 and No. 1(T ~We 
are now in view of a new and very important 
subject. Hitherto we have been considering the 
relation to one another of two characters which 
stand to one another in the relation of dominant 
and recessive—i.e. characters which constitute a 
single' pair, and afiect the same organ or feature of 
the plant or animal. We now come in* view ok the 
question: What is the relation between members of 
distinct pairs of characters—i.e. characters of distinct 
features of the animal or plant-r-for instance, the 
colour of a mouse and its mode of progression ? The 
answer in this case is very simple. There is no 
relation. The colour of a mouse and the nature of 
its movements, i.e. whether normal or “ waltzing,” are 
inherited entirely independently of one another. The 
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pure race of waltzers breed tmp to their colour and 
“ waltzing ”; but in the second hybrid generation 
.proceed'from a cross between a waltzing mouse 
and an albino, there is no association between colour 
and the waltzing character. The waltzing character 
is distributed at random over the three colour-groups, 
A, B and C—i.% without any preference to any 
particular colour-group, as can be seen on page 91 
and Plate II. The numerical proportions in 
which the various combinations of colour and mode 
of progression occur will not be considered in detail 
now; suffice it to say that rather less than a quarter 
of the mice in each colour-group, A, # B and C, are 
waltzers. Our attention may now be turned to 
^ points ^jf theoretical and practical interest in the 
‘restilts displayed on Plate II. * 

To consider the facts from their theoretical side 
first; it is seen that the fact of the independent 
inheritance of the colour and mode of progression, 
* which could not be detected by observing the results of 
breeding from ti(j.e pure waltzing race for an unlimited 
number of generations, is at once revealed (in the 
second hybrid generation, to be precise) by the simple 
experiment of crossing two mice which differ in their 
colour 'and the mode of their progression. The 
. practical interest qf such facts is too obvious to need 
insisting upon. The number of new varieties in the 
second hybrid generation is considerable; and 
some of (hem may be counted upon to breed true. 
The re-combination of characters possessed by the 
two parents of the cross may be considered first. 
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The albino waltzer (No. 4) possesses the recessive 
character, waltzing, of one parent, and the recessive 
character, albinism, of the other parent, and as Jjgth, 
these characters breed true when they reappear in 
the second hybrid generation, the new albino waltzer 
will be a constant variety from the first. The colour¬ 
ing of the pure waltzer and the normal progression 
of the albino are combined in mouse Nf>. 12. Mice 
in which the waltzing character is associated with 
one of the colours or arrangements of colour not 
existing in either of the two parents of the cross 
constitute a further set of new forms. The most 
beautiful of these is undoubtedly the lilac waltzer 
(a specimen of which I have not figured), and the 
most curious of them is the form shown at No. 6, a 
mouse in which the coloration of the first hytJticT 
generation is associated with the waltzing character 
—a house-mouse that cannot run away. Whether it 
waB a constant variety or not would depend upon 
whether, when mated with its like, it bred true to 
its colour or not; for it would be certain to breed 
true to the waltzing character if mated with a 
mouse like it. But as the majority of *the mice in 
Group B produce, again, representatives of Groups A, 
B and C, it is impossible that a constant race of mice 
like No. 6 could be raised, except $fter long waiting, 
from two mice, of opposite sexes, both of which bred 
tjue to grey coat and black eye. e 

In this chapter I have set forth an example of 
reversion on crossing, and the result of breeding from 
these reversionary hybrids. The inheritance of colour 



Table showing the Distribution op the Waltz¬ 
ing Character over the Twenty Litters 
• Exhibited t>N Page 78. 


Litter 

Group A 
(albinos) 

Group B 

• 

Group C 

Total oj 

[ 

Total o] 

| 

l 

1 

(Pale-coloured mice 

normal 

waltzing 

No. 

• 

with black eyes) 

with p ini eyes) 

mice 

mice 

i 

none. 

grey, grey, grey, 

piebald fawn, pie- 

6 

nona 



black. 

bald fawn. 



8 

albino, 

albino. 

piebald grey, pie¬ 
bald grey: W. 

fawn. 

4 

i 

3 

albino :W, 

piebald grey, pie- 

nona 

3 

3 


albino :W. 

bald grey, grey, 





• 

black :W. 




4 

albino :W. 

grey, grey, grey, 

piebald fawn. 

5 

1 



piebald grey. 

fawn :W, piebald 



6 

none. 

grey. grey, blaok. 

4 

1 



fawn. 



6 

none. 

grey, grey, grey, 
grey, piebald 
black. 

fawn, lilac. 

7 

nona 

7 

albino :W. 

grey, piebald grey 

none. 

5 

i 


albino, albino, 

• 




albino. 





8 

albino, 

ajbtno. 

grey, grey. 

nona 

4 

nona 

' 9 

albino. 

grey, grey, piebald 
grey, black. 

nona , 

5 

nona 

10 

none. 

grey, grey :W. 

fawn, fawn, fawn, 
piebald fawn :W, 

4 

i 

11 

none. 

grey :W, piebald 

nona 

5 



grey :W, pie¬ 
bald grey:W. 

piebald fawn: W. 



18 

albino. 

grey, piebald grey. 

piebald lilao :W. 

5 

1 


albino. 




13 

albino. 

grey, grey, grey, 

fawn. 

6 

none. 

14 

albino. 

grey. 

&ey :W t piebald 

fawn :W, fawn, 

4, 

8 



grey. 

fawn 



15 

.albino. » 

grey, grey, grey, 

piebald fawn. 

0 

nona 



grey. 




16 

albino. 

grey, grey, grey. 

piebald fawn. 

8 

nona 



piebald grey, 






piebald grey, 
piebald black. 

lilac. 


• _ 

, 17 

none^ 

grey, grey :W, pie¬ 
bald grey :W. 

8 

8 

18 

albino :W, 

piebald grey, pie- 

fawn, lilac, pie- 

5 

8 


albino :W. 

bald urer- 

bald lilac. 



19 

albino. 

greyf grey, grey. 

fawn. 

6 

none. 


albino. 




80 

albino.* 

grey, blaok :W. 

fawn, fawn, pie¬ 
bald fawn. 

5 

i 


W prjpted after the name of the oolonr of a mouse in the above Table indicate! 
that the znouae waa a waltjer. All the other mioe were normal in their mode 
of jrograaaion. 
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in the mice represented on Plate II. runs on the 
same lines as that oi, for instance, tallness and dwarf- 
ness in peas, and colour in the Andalusian fowls.' 
All these three instances agree in the production 
of “dominants,” “hybrids,” and “recessives” in 
the second hybrid generation in the proportion 
1:2:1 in every four, and differ in* the character of 
the hybrid which, in the case of stature* in the peas 
was indistinguishable from one parent, in the case 
of colour in the fowls was intermediate between that 
of the two parents, and in that of colour in the mice, 
constituted a reversion to the ancestral type of 
coloration. The mice, further, afforded an instance 

r • 1 vi j • t • 1 1 il • 1 1 


characters were involved. A closer consideration oi r 
such cases will form the subject of the next chapter, 
and the line of argument to be followed now will 
lead us back again to the phenomenon of reversion, 
and show how, at any rate, some cases of it may be 
explained in the light of Mendelian phenomena. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE RELATION BETWEEN CHARACTERS BELONGING TO 
• DISTINCT PAIRS 

The reader is already familiar with the relation 
between two characters of the same pair, such as 
yellowness and greenness of the cotyledons; that is 
to say, with the results which follow when an indi¬ 
vidual bearing one character of a pair (yellow) is 
crossed with one bearing the other member of the 
same ]$ii (green). The question to be dealt with now 
* is the relation between members of distinct pairs 
of characters, such as yellowness of cotyledons, be¬ 
longing to one pair of characters, and roundness 
or wrinidedness belonging to another pair. A proper 
understanding of this relation is of great practical 
value, because a it enables the breeder to effect the 
combination of desirable characteristics existing in 
distincti strains with great swiftness and precision. 

The nature of this relation will at once become 
apparent when the result of a cross between two 
individuals which.differ from one another in respect 
of characters which belong to two pairs of characters 
has been describe^. For this purpose I shall describe 
the result of a cross between a pea with wrinkled 
yellow cotyledons, and a pea witS round green ones. 
Let the exact nature of this cross be clearly under- 
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stood before the result of it is described. Plate I. 
represents the result of a cross between two races 
of peas which differ in the colour of their cotyledons. > 
The two races crossed only differed in respect of a 
single characteristic—colour. Both the parent forms 
happened to be round. Fig. 21 represents the result 
of a cross between two races of peas which differ 
only in the form of their cotyledons^. Both the 
parent forms happened to be yellow—but this is 
not shown in the figure. In the cross about to be 
described the parent forms differ in respect of both 
the colour and the form of their cotyledons; that is to 
say, the results,shown separately in Plate I. and Fig. 21 
are shown together. There is nothing new in the 
case we are about to deal with: it is merely two. 
cases which Have already been considered separately, 
in separate crosses, considered together in one cross. 
Indeed, every detail of the result of the cross between 
the yellow wrinkled and the green round can be pre¬ 
dicted from the knowledge which we now possess of 
the result of crossing a yellow with a green, and a 
round with a wrinkled. Yellow is dominant to green 
and round dominant to wrinkled; the result, there¬ 
fore, of crossing a yellow wrinkled with a green round 
is L a yellow round. This is shown in Plate III.; the 
yellow wrinkled race is represented by a group of . 
six peas to the (top) left of the picture, the green 
round one by a group of eight peas to the (top) right. 
The first hybrid (generation is represented by five 
yellow round peas between and a little below the 
parent forms. 




I’l.Alf III. -Till! It USUI .T 0I ! CKOSSINCJ A YI'. I. I -°" WKINKI.KL 
WlTfl A (JltUliN KOUNI) IMiA 

. ... (Tnn ri<hl I KiimimI 

(Tup leftWellmv Wrinkled latent. ■■ 

1 Mu- IVas in MiitUllr line) l-irnl Hymnl 

1I11 the pods) Second Hybrid Oeneratnm. 
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A cross between a yellow ground and a green 
wrinkled would have involved the same two pairs 
j)i charaotfers. The hybrid would have been, as in 
the case I have shown, yellow round; that is to say, 
exactly like one of its parents. The second hybrid 
generation would have been the same in the two cases. 
The difference 1. dtjveen the two cases, of course, lies 
in the distribution of the characters over the parent 
forms; in other words, in the case I have figured, 
each parent has a dominant member of one pair 
and a recessive member of the other pair. But 
when a yellow round is crossed with a green wrinkled 
the former has both the dominant members and the 
latter both the recessive ones. That is why in this 
case the*jesult of the cross is identical with one of the 
parents. I have, however, described a cross between ' 
two individuals, each of which bears a dominant 
and each a recessive character, for a definite reason, 
to illustrate the fact that the dominance or recessive- 
• ness of a character is not a result of constitutional 
vigour or weakness of the animal or plant that bears 
it, but is a properly peculiar to that particular 
character *k cross between a round and a wrinkled 
does not show this; nor does a cross between a 
yellow afcd a green; nor even does a cross between a 
.yellow round and,a green wrinkled. In all these 
cases the hybrid is like one of its parents, and we 
have no means of.knowing that its character is not, 
determined by the superior vigour of that parent. 
But directly we have seen the result of a cross between 
two forms, each of which possesses a dominant 
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character, we perceive that dominance attaches not 
to the individual but to the character. Some 
individuals in certain animals, such as horses, are, 
said to possess the power of impressing their charac¬ 
teristics on their offspring whenever they are mated, 
which, in the case of stallions, is pretty often. What¬ 
ever be the nature of this power, which is called 
prepotency, it is clear that it has nothing to do with 
dominance. Prepotency is an attribute of individuals, 
and capricious in its appearance. Dominance is an 
invariable attribute of particular characteristics. In 
the case before us there is no question of a certain 
individual impressing its characters on its offspring. 
The hybrid takes one of its characters, yellow, wholly 
from one parent, and another, round, from the other. 

We are thus brought in view of one of the con¬ 
clusions to which experimental breeding has led, 
namely, the conception that living things are made 
up of a number of characters which arise separately 
and are transmitted separately. Whatever may be * 
the value of this suggestion as a help to the under¬ 
standing of evolution, there is no doubt as to its 
value as a guide in the practice of breeding. 

The second hybrid generation produced by the 
self-pollination of the yellow round hybrids referred 
to above must now be considered. Briefly, this, 
generation consists of individuals presenting all the 
s four possible combinations of yellow, round, green 
and wrinkled; namely (9) yellow round, (3) yellow 
wrinkled, (3) greed round, and (1) green wrinkled, in 
the proportions indicated by the figures in brackets 
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prefixed to them. This proportion is a very impor¬ 
tant one ; it is, therefore, desirable to ninVw this 
point perfeotly clear. In the second hybrid genera¬ 
tion resulting from a cross between a yellow wrinkled 
and a green round pea there will be: , 

8 Yellow found, 8 Yellow wrinkled, 8 Green round, 

&d 1 Green wrinkled 

in every sixteen peas, on the average. 

It will at once be seen that tire peas bearing two 
dominant characters are in the majority: there are 
nine out of sixteen. Next come peas with a dominant 
and a recessive character, which may be either yellow 
and wrinkled or green and round. Of each of these 
combinations, there are three in the sixteen. Last, 
of all, in point of number, come those peas both of* 
the characters of which are recessive, namely the 
green wrinkled ones; of these there is only one in 
every sixteen. , 

This 9:3:3.: 1 proportion follows from the 
co-existence of, two 3:1 ratios in the second 
hybrid generation produced by a single cross, in the 
following yf&j. The two pairs of characters, yellow 
and green, and round and wrinkled, are distributed in 
their proportions of three to one, at random, over the 
individuals, composing the second hybrid generation. 
What is* meant by “ at random ” is that the shape 
of^y cotyledons, is not affected, one way or the, 
other, byjheiroolour, or their colour by their shape* 
It jttould' be an even chance that a* round pea were a. 
ytflow, or green, or that a yellow one were a round 

■ $ jH 
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or wrinkled, if yellows and greens, and rounds and 
wrinkleds occurred in equal numbers. But there 
are three yellows to one green in every lour, hnd three 
rounds to one wrinkled in every four. And the 
proportions in which each of the lour combinations 
occur is arrived at by multiplying together the ratios 
in which each of the characters in a combination 
occur separately:— c 


Yellow and round . 
Yellow and wrinkled 
Green and round 
Green and wrinkled. 


3x3 = 9 
3x1 = 3 
1 X 3 = 3 
1X1 = 1 


A glance at Plate III. will show the kind of 
approximation to the 9:3:3:1 ratio which is obtained 
Jin a small number; there are thirty-eight seeds 
altogether, and the various combinations of characters 
occur in the following proportions:— 

18 Yellow round, 7 Yellow wrinkled, 12 Green round, and 
c 1 Green wrinkled 

That is to say, there are too many green rounds and 
too few green wrinkleds; but deviations of this magni¬ 
tude in so small a sample are of no significance. - 
So far the visible characters of the plants—i.e. of 
the cotyledons of the young plants seen through the 
seed-coats—have alone been considered. The dis¬ 
tinction between pure and hybrid individuals bearing 
the dominant character has been left out of account. 
It must now be considered. The simplest case is 
that of the green* wrinkled; every one of these, 
appearing in the second hybrid generation, will 
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breed true, inasmuch as both*of its characters are 
recessive. 

> The green rounds breed true to their recessive 
character (greenness), but may or may not breed 
true to their dominant one, roundness. There are, 
therefore, two kinds of green rounds—a kind that 
breeds true to bath of its characters and produces 
green rounds only, and a kind that breeds true to 
colour but not to shape, and produces green rounds 
and wrinkleds. Amongst every three green rounds 
there will be one of the former and two of the latter 
kind, on the average. 

The yellow wrinkled are in like case. They breed 
true to their recessive character (wiinkledness), but 
may or'may not breed true to their dominant on^i 
(yellowness). There are, therefore, two kinds of 
yellow wrinkled, a kind that breeds true to both of 
its characters and produces yellow wrinkleds only, 

' and a kind that breeds true to shape but ndt to 
colour, and produces yellow and green wrinkleds. 
Amongst every three yellow wrinkleds there will be 

one of the former kind and two of the latter, on the 

• • * • 

average. 

There, are four kinds of yellow rounds: ( 1 ) A kind 
that breeds true to both of its characters and produces 
• yellow rgunds onl/; of which kind there , is one in 
evQFy nine on the average. (2) A kind that breeds true 
to colour and not ia shape and produces yellow rounds 
and wrinkleds; of which kind them are two in every 
nine. ( 3 ) A kind that breeds true to shape but not to 
colour^ and produces yellow and green rounds; of 
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which kind there are 'also two in every nine. And, 
lastly, (4) a kind that does not breed true (jo, but is 
hybrid in respect of, both its characters, and produces 
all four kinds—yellow round, yellow wrinkled, green 
round, and green wrinkled. Of this kind there are 
four in every nine on the average. On the opposite 
page are given the actual characters of the seeds 
of ten plants which were all raised from' the yellow 
round seeds of a hybrid generation, such as that 
which we have considered; it will be seen that there 
are two instances of the first kind (Plants Nos. 5 and 
8 ), one of the second (Plant No. 7), two of the third 
(Plants Nos. 1* and 4), and five of the fourth kind 
(Plants Nos. 2, 3, 6, 9 and 10). Of course it does not 
always happeji that, in a sowing of ten seeds, 1 repre¬ 
sentatives of each of the four kinds occur. Nor, 
when they do occur, amongst ten plants is there 
likely to be a close approximation to the ratio given 
abovfc. Hie composition of the second hybrid genera¬ 
tion we are considering may, therefore, be summarised 
as follows:— * 

1. Ydlow round— • 1 „ v 

(i) Pure to colour and shape . . 1 

(ii) Pure to oolour but not to shape . 3 

(iii) Pure to shape but not to colour . 2 

(iv) Hybrid in both respects . » . ^ 

9 

2. Ydlow wrinkled— * 

(i) Pure to odour and shape . . , 1 

(ii) Pure to shape but not to odour . 2 



Table to show the distribution of yeaow rounc., ye„ow mum, 
green round, end g reen wrinkled a Bede, containing ootyledona of the 
third hybrid generation, on ten plants (1 to 10) of the aecond hybrid 
generation, from actual specimens. 

The nnmbera in each horizontal row, under each plant, relate to Ore 
seeds in individual POde- Thus, there were sixteen pods on the first 
plain, eleraj in the second, and so on. The first pod on the first plant 
contained eight seeds, the second six, the third fire, and so on. 
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3. Green round — 

f 

(i) Pure to oolour and shape . . 1 

(ii) Pore to colour but not to shape . ,, 2 

3 

4. Green wrinkled— 

Pure to colour and shape . . 1 

It will be observed that there ris only one pure 
breeding representative of each of the four categories 
yellow round, yellow wrinkled, green round, and 
green wrinkled. 

The ratios in the above may be arrived at by 
multiplying together the ratios in which the parti¬ 
cular characters which make up each combination 
v occur separately, having regard to the questior 
...[whether the character is in a pure or hybrid state 
ihus, when a yellow is crossed with a green th< 
second hybrid generation is composed as follorfb 
1 pure yellow, 2 hybrid yellow, 1 green, in ever 
four t and the second hybrid generation from a crot 
between a round and a wrinkled has the followin 
composition: 1 pure round, 2 hybrid round, 
wrinkled, in every four, on the average. The cor 
bination of these six classes will, therefore, bccdr : 
the following ratios:— 

fl. Yellow round]— 0 

Pure yellow and pure round . 1 X 1 = 

Pure yellow and hybrid round . 1x2 = 2 

Hybrid yellow and pure round 0 2x1 — 2 
Hybrid yelkro and hybrid round t 2 x 2 =» 4 
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[2. YeMow wrinkled]— 

Pure yellow and wrinkled. • . 1x1 = 1 

Hybrid yellow and wrinkled . 2x1 = 2 


[3. Green round]— 

Green and pure round 
Green and hybrid round . 


1x1 = 1 
1x2 = 2 


[4. Green wrinkled]— 
Green and wrinkled, 


1x1 = 1 


-1 

The epithet “ pure ” is omitted before the 
recessive character in the above table to lay stress 
on the fact that the recessive character is always 1 
pure. ’* . J 

t To consider for a moment the practical application 
of the facts which have now been set forth, it will 
be seen that there are four combinations of characters 
in this second hybrid generation, two of which are 
different from the parent forms started with, namely, 
the green wrinkled and the yellow round. Of these 
four combinations only one type-—that whioh possesses 
two recessive characters, the green wrinkled—can be 
counted on to breed true, straight away. We have 
to wait no longer in this instance than the secend 
hybrid generation for a constant new variety. In 
the ease of the other three combinations, it is necessary 
to wait till the* next generation before we can be 
certain of getting a constant type. For directly we 
find a plant (beating a fairly large number of seeds) 
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which produces only yellow rounds, or only yellow 
wrinkleds, or only green rounds, we can be sure that 
it is pure in respect 0 ! both colour and shape, and will 
continue so. And it may be laid down as a general 
rule that the permanent combination of two recessive 
characters may be effected in the second hybrid 
generation, but that the permanent combination of 
a recessive and a dominant character (belonging, 0 ! 
course, to distinct pairs), or of two dominant 
characters, cannot be effected till the third hybrid 
generation. It is curious that the great majority of 
the best culinary peas are green wrinkled. But this 
fact is probably not merely due to the facility with 
which these two characters can be combined; for 
^hough there is no advantage, from the culinary 
|oint of view, in the green over the yellow, the 
advantage of the wrinkled over the round will ]>e 
seen to be very great. 

Ah instance of the value a familiarity with this 
9.: 3:3:1 ratio, as a help to understanding otherwise 
unintelligible results of cross-breeding, will now be 
given. One of the characteristics which dis$in$iish 
the various breeds of poultry is the form of the comb. 
The commonest type of comb, and that possessed by 
thfc wild ancestor of our domestic poultry, is known 
as the single oomb, which is represented in Fig. 22. 
The comb is flat from side to side, and its free edge 
is marked by deep indentations. "Another type of 
comb, which characterises the Wyandottes, Is shown 
in Fig. 28, and is known as the “rose” comb. It is 




Win. 23.—ROSE COMB 
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squat, anil its surface is marked, all over, by many 
convolutions. A third type (Pig. 24), known as the 
a “ pea ” comb, occurs in the Sumatra game, for instance, 
and may be said to consist of three low ridges, a 
median and two lateral ones. A fourth type of 
comb, known as the walnut comb, and only occurring 
in the Malays, is shown in Pig. 25. It consists of a 
globular excrescence not unlike a walnut. 

If a fowl with a “ pea ” comb is mated with one 
bearing a “ rose ” comb the resulting hybrids have 
“walnut” combs. When these hybrids are mated 
together, the generation produced has the following 
remarkable composition: 9 “walnut,” 3 “rose,” 
3 “ pea,”: 1 “ single.” No “ single,” it'Will be remem¬ 
bered, was put into the cross. What is the origin of 
the single comb in this second hybrid generation, 
and what are the two pairs of characters responsible 
for this 9 :3:3:1 ratio are questions which natur¬ 
ally present themselves. 

The result of crossing the yellow wrinkled‘with 
the green round pea gives the clue. It will be remem¬ 
bered that in that instance both the dominant 
characters occurred together in the individuals which 
appeared in the proportion of nine in the sixteen; 
and that? the dominant characters occurred separately 
in the two lots of # individuals which appeared in the 
ratio of three in the sixteen, i.e. the yellow in the 
yellow wrinkled, and the round in the green round; 
In this case, therefore, we should suppose that the 
two do minant characters are “rose” and “pea.” 
What the recessive characters corresponding to them 
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ore will be indicated shortly. For the present, let ns 
observe the result of their union. It will be at once 
noted that we cannot, as in the case of' the peas, t 
observe the co-existence of the two characters 
“ rose ” and “ pea ” in the hybrid. But this should 
give no cause for surprise. In the case of the peas, 
one pair of characters relates to colour and the other 
to shape; so, not only is it natural to expect to 
see them separately in the hybrid, it is impossible 
to imagine how they could become merged. But in 
the case of the fowls’ combs, both the characters 
relate to shape, and it is therefore hard to conceive 
how, when they both exist in the same comb, they 
can escape blending, or at any rate producing a 
shape which is different from either, and in which 
neither can be recognised separately. 

The “ walnut” character is, therefore, due to,the 
co-existence in the same comb of the “pea” and 
“rose” types. The “single” comb, which makes 
up one-sixteenth of the second hybrid generation 
we are considering, is the result of the absence of 
the two characters “ pea ” and “ rose.” The case is 
entirely analogous to that of the peas: the yellow 
rounds have two dominant characters; so has the 
“ walnut,” namely, “ pea ” and “ rose ”; the yellow 
Crinkled has one dominant character and one reces¬ 
sive; so has the “pea,” namely presence of the 
“pea” character, and absence of the “rose”—i: 
the “rose” were present the comb would be 
“ walnut.” The green round also has one dominan 
character and one recessive; so has the “rose/ 




Fig. 25.—WALNUT COMB 
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namely presence of “ rose ” and absence of “ pea ”; 
the green wrinkled has two recessive characters, so has 
, the “ single ’’—absence of both “ pea ” and “ rose.” 
And the proportions in which these analogous things 
occur in the second hybrid generation are the same, 
thus:— 

9 “Walnut” 8 "!?«," 8 “Rose.” 1 “Single” 

[=“ Pea ” and [=absence of both 

“Rose”] “Pea "and “Rose”] 

9 Yellow round, 3 yellow wrinkled, 3 green round, 1 green wrinkled' 

It will be remembered that it was said earlier in 
this chapter that the same results would have followed 
if, instead of crossing a yellow wrinkled with a green 
round pea, a yellow round were crossed with a green / 
wrinkled. The two crosses only differ, in the fact* 
th%t in the former each parent has a dominant 
character, whilst in the latter both dominant 
characters exist in one parent. The c~obs we have 
' described in the case of the fowl’s comb, naftnely 
“ pea ” by “ rose,” is analogous to the one displayed 
in Plate III., namely, yellow wrinkled by 'green 
round. both cases each parent has a dominant 

character. The cross in the case of the combs, 
analogous to that between yellow round and green 
wrinkled, is a cross, between “ walnut ” (possessing, Or 
consisting of, two dominant characters, “ pea ” and 
‘*rose ”) and “ single.” Here, as in the case of the 
peas, precisely the same results follow in the second 
hybrid generation, namely 0 “walnut,” 3 “rose,” 

3 “pea,” and 1 “single.” The appearance, in the 
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second hybrid generation, of two entirely new 
characters—the “rose” and “pea” combs—which 
were not present in either oi the parents or in the. 
first hybrid would have been unintelligible to the 
experimenter who was not familiar with the 9:3:3:1 
ratio, and with the proof, which this ratio affords, 
that we are dealing with a cross between two 
forms which differ in respect of tyro pairs of 
characters. 

The reader will have noticed that a new con¬ 
ception of the nature of the Mendelian pair of 
characters has been invoked to explain the pheno= 
mena of inheritance presented by the character 
of the fowl’s comb. Mendel’s own results lec 
to the conclusion that characters which were 
inherited in Mendelian fashion were associ^tec 
together in pairs, such that one member of a paii 
was dominant and the other recessive. No indica 
turn! was given of any features which were peculiai 
to dominant characters—that is to say, no clue 
was given by which a dominant character coulc 
be known or suspected to be dominant before 
the result of mating it with a recessive one wa; 
known. The two members of a pair possessed thi 
feature in common, that they w exp not merely drawi 
at haphazard from the characters of the plSmt, bu 
both pertained to the same part of the organife 
tion of the plant. Thus, yellow and wrinkled d 
not constitute a pair, but yellow and green. The tw 
members of a pair only differ from one another b; 
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the fact that when two individuals, each of which 
possesses one of them, are mated, a hybrid is produced 
>in which one of them, which is called the dominant, 
exists to the more or less complete exclusion of the 
other. 

This is the general conclusion, as to the relation 
between the two characters of a pair, which was 
derived from a consideration of Mendel’s own experi¬ 
ments with peas. Now, it will be seen that from the 
breeder’s point of view it is very desirable to possess 
some sign by which a dominant character may be 
known before the crosses are made; also one is 
naturally curious to know what it is that makes one 
character of a pair dominant and the other recessive. 
A conception of the nature of dominant, in contra-, 
distinction to recessive, characters has already been 
hiifted at in the explanation which was given of the 
result of crossing a fowl with a “ pea ” comb with 
one with a “ rose ” comb. The two pairs of charqpters 
involved in that cross were supposed to be the 
character of the. comb known as “ pea ” (dominant) 
and the absence of that character (recessive); and 
the 'character of the comb known as “rose” 
(dominant) and the absence of that character (reces¬ 
sive). In both oases the presence of a particular 
character constituted the dominant member of the 
Bpir, and the absence of that character the recessive 
member. The dominant character is due to the 
presence of something—the reoessive to the absence 
of that something. It is not easy at present to see 
how this conception may be applied to the pairs of 
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characters we have already considered, sock as yellow 
and green, round and wrinkled; and before I attempt 
to show how it can be applied to them I will describe 
a cross involving two pairs of characters to which 
its application is obvious, 

This cross is between two kinds of peas (Pimm) 
which differ in the colour and arrangement of the pig¬ 
ment in their seed-coats. In one of them there is a 
rich brown mottling of anastomosing brown lines on a 
paler background; this is characteristic of the 
so-called “maple,” or “partridge,” peas which car. 
be had of any com ohandler. The brown mottling 
is only visible on dose inspection; in the mass the 
peas appear brown. A specimen of a pea with a 
“ maple ” seed-coat is shown, magnified, in 3ftg. 26. 
The seed-coat of the other variety, with which the 
“ maple ” is crossed, is marked with a great numbei 
of minute purple spots on a background, which it 
pale greenish grey in the newly ripe pea, but become* 
dark brown with age. Certain garden peas, such 
as the French sugar pea, exhibits this type oi 
coloration. A pea with this greyish seed-coat always 
has purple flowers, whether there are purple dpott 
on die seed-coat or not. Further, the grey may 
exist in the seed-coat without purple spots, but the 
purple spots are not known to occur on seed-coats 
which are not grey. This fact does not concern u* 
now, but is of great importance in the theory of 
reversion, which will be set forth later. For, the sake 
of brevity, the type of seed-coat which has purple 
spots on a grey background will be referred to at 
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“purple etfoV*’ simply. A specimen is shown in 

Fig. 26. 

, When {teas bearing these two varieties of seed-coat 
are crossed, there results a hybrid, the seed-coat of 
which exhibits both the “ maple ” and the “ purple 
spot” character, which is seen below and between 
the two parent fqpns in Fig. 26. This result is 
rather surpri§ing, because it might have been supposed 
that “ maple ” and “ purple spot ” were the dominant 
and recessive members of a single pair of characters 
from the fact that they were stated to characterise 
one and the same part of the plant, namely, the seed- 
coat. It will be remembered that one feature of 
characters which constituted a Mendelian pair of 
character was said to be the fact that they pertained 
to the same part of the organisation of* the animal 
or plant which bore them; and it might be supposed 
that the converse was true, namely, that two 
characters which pertained to a particular part of 
'the plant, ipso facto, constituted a pair of Mendelian 
characters. But .the fact that both “maple” and 
“ purple spot ” are simultaneously present in* the 
hybrid shorfs *that these two characters do not con¬ 
stitute a pair, but are members of distinct pairs. 
The generalisation, however, in regard to the common 
location of the two*members of a pair of characters, 
and thd*converse of this generalisation are saved by 
the fact that therp arp two layers in the seed-coat. 
of the pep, an outer and an inner, and that the 
pigment to which the “ mapl&g ” is due is 
lodged in one of them and the pigment which 
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gives rise to the purple spots is sibilate in the 
other. 

The second hybrid generation produced by the 
self-fertilisation of the hybrids just described shows 
at once what the pairs of characters involved in this 
cross are. It consists of nine plants, the seed-coats 
of which bear both “maple” and “purple spot,” 
three with “maple” seed-coats only, three with 
“..purple spot ” only, and one with neither “ maple ” 
nor “purple spot,” but a pale homogeneous grey 
coat, amongst every sixteen plants, on the average. 
The cases of a 9:3:3:1 ratio in the second hybrid 
generation, which have already been described, at 
once show what the two pairs of characters are. In 
these oases, it will be remembered, the individuals 
yrhich occur in the ratio of nine possess two dominant 
characters; the two lots, which occur in the ratio of 
three, possess respectively the dominant member of 
one pair and the recessive of the other; whilst the 
individuals, which occur in the ratio of one, possess 
the recessive members of both paira. The two pairs 
of characters in the instance under consideration are, 
therefore, “ maple ” (dominant) and the absence of 
“ maple ” (recessive); and “ purple spot ” (dominant) 
and the absehce of “ purple spot ” (recessive). Cases 
such as this have given rise to the theory that one 
(the dominant) of the two characters, which make 
a pair, consists in the presence of so mething , and 
that the other (the recessive) consists in the absence 
of that something. The theory has been called the 
Presence and Absence hypothesis. The reader who 
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is reminded flf logical exercises, and suspects that 
this theory, like other products of the imagination, 

, may bear* but a very distant relation to actuality, 
may discover that his suspicion is happily—to a large 
extent, at any rate—without foundation by making 
the cross which I have described, if he has a few 
square yards of ground at his disposal; when he 
will obtain* about once in every sixteen plants, in 
the second hybrid generation, a plant bearing peas 
in the seed-coats of which the two absences of 
“maple” and “purple spot” are combined—peas 
which can be seen and handled. 

We have dealt in this chapter with pairs of 
characters which are inherited in complete independ¬ 
ence of* one another, i.e. with cases in which 
characters belonging to one pair are unaffected by 
characters belonging to another, and have come in 
view of a simple theory of the nature of dominant 
and recessive characters. The further considerqtion 
' of this theory will be dropped for the present, to be 
resumed in the .chapter after next. In the next 
chapter we shall deal with cases in which chftf&cteiti, 
belonging <b*one pair, are very profoundly affected 
by characters belonging to another pair. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE INTERPRETATION OF REVERSION 

c 

For instances of reversion which may be explained 
in the light oi Mendelian facts of inheritance we can 
again draw on the characters of Pmm. One of the 
characters with which Mendel experimented was the 
colour of the seed-coat, which was either grey 
(dominant) or white (recessive). The grey seed-coat 
might, or migkt not, be marked with the purple 
spots which contributed to the subject matter of 
the last ohapter. We are now concerned with the 
grey seed-coat which is stated to be destitute of the 
purple spot. As a matter of fact, purple spots are 
presept, but they are very faint and scarcely dis¬ 
cernible. So that the difference between the two 
kinds of greys is not that one has, and the other has 
not, purple spots, but that one has pronounced purple 
spots (which have already been seen in fine of 1 the 
parents of the cross described in the last chapter, 
Fig. 26) and the other scarcely discernible ones (which 
cannot be seen in the pea to the top left of Fig. 27). 
The latter will be referred to simply as grey to' avoid 
circumlocution; the former ns grey with purple 4 
spot. We are now concerned with the, spotless 
grey (Fig. 27, topleft), and with the pure white, 
which is shown at the top right of Fig. 27. When 

”4 



** Grey with purple spot*. 
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peas characterised by these twd types of seed-coat are 
crossed, (he resultant hybrid may either have a seed- 
coat like the grey parent or it exhibits the full 
purple spotting. This latter result is shown in Fig. 27, 
the hybrid grey seed-coat with purple spots being 
seen below and between the two parent forms. The 
hybrid here possesses a character, the purple spot¬ 
ting, which is absent from both, parent forms, but 
exists in the wild pea found in Palestine and elsewhere, 
which probably corresponds more closely than any 
other to the wild ancestral form from which our 
cultivated peas have descended. The reappearance, 
therefore, of this purple spotting as the result of a 
cross between two forms, neither of which possesses 
it, constitutes a typical instance of ( reversion o» 
throwing back. * 

• The second hybrid generation, produced by the 
self-fertilisation of these reversionary hybrids, consists 
of peas with purple-spotted grey seed-coats,* peas 
with grey seed-coats, and peas with white seed-coats, 
in the ratio Of 9 purple-spotted grey, 3 • grey, 
and 4 whjje. This is an entirely new proportion, 
the meshing of which is not at first sight obvious. 
The theory which has been put forward to explain it 
is as follows: It is supposed -that two pairs of 
characters are involved in this cross: they are 
o grey ” and “ absence of grey ”; and “ purple spot ” 
and “absence of* purple spot”—exactly as in the’ 
instance described at the end oi the last chapter, 
“ maple ” and its absence, and “ purple spot ” and 
its absence. But in the instance now under con- 
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Bideration the results are supposed to be complicated 
by the fact that one of the characters of one pair is 
affected by a character belonging to the other pair. 
It is supposed that the character “purple spot” 
can only exist in a pea which has a grey seed- 
coat. In other words, the character “ purple spot ” 
cannot be manifested unless the character “grey” 
is also present. But the character “grey 1 ” can be 
manifested in the absence of the “ purple spot.” If 
there was not this connection between the characters 
of two distinot pairs we should expect the composition 
of the second hybrid generation to be analogous to 
that which we have seen to follow from other instances 
in which two pairs of characters are involved. We 
should expect it to consist of 9 grey with 'purple 
spot (two dominant characters), 3 grey, but with¬ 
out purple spot (one dominant and one recessive 
character), 3 purple-spotted, but without greyness 
of seed-coat (one dominant and one recessive 
character), and one white, i.e. without purple spot or 
greynecs (two recessive characters): an ordinary 
9:3:3:1 proportion. This is what we should 
expect if we did not suppose that purple sjiot and 
greyness of seed-coat were connected in the manner 
stated above, viz. the impossibility of the mani¬ 
festation of purple spot in the absencb of grey; and the 
possibility of the manifestation of grey in the absence, 
Of purple spot. Now, let us see how this supposition 
affects the 9:3:3 :J ratio. The second 3 represents 
three plants the seed-coats of whioh would exhibit 
purple spots on a white seed-coat on the supposition 
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tfat purple spot was not dependent on the simul¬ 
taneous presence of grey ‘for its manifestation. 
But on the supposition that the purple spotting 
cannot exist in the absence of grey, the seed-coats of 
these three plants will be simply white, and, there¬ 
fore, indistinguishable from the single white plant 
occurring at the end of the series, in the ratio of one 
in the whole silteen. The first 3 in the series will 
not be anected by this supposition, because grey can 
exist in the absence of purple spot; nor will the 9, 
because both characters are present. The second 
' hybrid generation will, therefore, consist, according 
to this theory, of nine plants the seed-coats of which 
are grey with purple spot, three grey and four white. 
And $his, it will be remembered, is the result which 
was Actually obtained. Of course, the fact that the 
theory harmonises with the facts does not prove that 
the theory is true. Its truth can only be tested by 
finding out whether all the consequences which follow 
from it actually occur. * 

But assuming that it is true—and I, for one, believe 
that it approximates fairly closely to the truth—-it 
brjpgs us yithin reach of an explanation of one o' 
the phenomena with which the breeder is most 
familiar, namely, that of reversion, or throwing back 
Reversion on crossing, in such oases as those which 
we have been considering, is due, according to thk 
theory, to the reunion in one individual of twc 
characters, the* simultaneous presence of both to: 
which is necessary for the existence of the ancestra 
character. In the instance discussed above, thi 
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puiple spotting of the wild ancestor of our culinfjry 
peas depends on the ‘co-existence in one individual 
of two characters, the purple spotting itself and a 
grey seed-coat. At some period, probably after the 
pea had been domesticated, these two characters 
became separated; how, we cannot do more than 
guess. And the reappearance of the ancestral 
character on crossing is due to the union of two 
individuals one of which has one, and the' other has 
the other, of the two characters necessary for the 
production of the ancestral character. 

Another instance of reversion is afforded by the 
colour of the flower of the culinary pea. The -three 
colours known'are shown on Plate IV. On the 
right is shown the commonest type, the pure 
white flower ; k on the left is what may be called the 
pidk flower; the flower is not however, as a matter 
of fact, eqmilly pink over its whole extent, the outer 
single petal, the “standard,” is nearly white, and 
the p&ired inner ones, the “ wings,” are salmon pink, 
the keel, enclosed by the “wings,” is white with 
green veins. 

Between these two flowers, and above them, is, the 
so-called purple flower, which approximates most 
closely in its colour to that of the wild anoestor of 
garden peas. The standard is a pale purple in which 
the blue is in excess of the red; the wings are & dense 
purple in which the red preponderates over the blue. 1 
1 When a pink-flowered variety is crossed with a 
white-flowered one? the result is a purple-flowered 
plant. The pink and the white flowers on Hate IV. 
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from plants belonging to pure pink-flowered and 
pure white-flowered races Respectively; and the 
purple flower is from a plant of the first hybrid 
generationTfiroduced by crossing these two races. 

These purple-flowered hybrids produce, when 
self-fertilised, a second hybrid generation which 
consists of purple-flowered, pink-flowered, and white- 
flowerecPplants In the ratio of 9:3:4 respectively. 
The explanation of this case is precisely BimilaT to 
that suggested to account for the result of crossing 
a grey- with a white-seed-coated pea. But it was not 
" so obvious in the present case, for a reason which 
wiU, be given shortly. The two pairs of characters 
in this case are supposed to be “ blue ” and “ absence 
of blqs,” and “ pink ” and “ absence of pink ”; but 
the blue, like the purple spot, cannot be manifested 
in the absence of the pink; so that the composition 
of the second hybrid generation which, if the blue 
could be manifested in the absence of'pink, would 

be— » 

9 Pink and Blue . . . [= Purple] 

3 Pink and not Blue . . [= Pink] 

3 Blue and not Pink . . [= Blue]' 

j , l J not Blue and not Pink . [= White] 

is, as 9 matter of fact— 

9 Pink and Blue . . [= Purple] Le. 9 Purple, 

§ Pink and not Blue . [= Pink] i.e. 3 Pink 

3 Blue and not Pink . [= White] ,. . -an,;*- 

1 not Blue a$d ngt Pink [= White] j ' 

The 1 type of second hybrid generation which has 
been met with twice in this chapter deserves further 
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consideration. It may be expressed in general tei ms 
in the following scheihe:— 

[Parents] Pale form x Colourless form 

[First Hybrid Generation] DarL form 

[Second Hybrid Generation] 3 Pale form 

9 Dark form 
4 Cofourless form 

I 

The three categories are written in this order, 
3:9:4, instead of 9:3:4 for a reason which Will 
shortly appear. The manner in which the two cases 
which we have considered fit into this scheme is as 
follows:— 

Seed-coat Colour 

[Parents] Grey x WJiite 

■ [First Hybnd Gen.] Grey with purple spots 

[Second Pybrid Gen.]) 3 Grey 

' 9' Grey with purple spots 

4‘ White 

Flower Colour , 

[Parents] Pink x White 

| 

[First Hybrid Gen.] Purple 

[Second Hybrid Gen.] 3 Fink 

’ 9 Purple, 

4 White 

< It will also be apparent, on reflection, that the 
phenomena of the inheritance of colour observed in 
the mice fits into the same scheme 
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||pg,iento] Fawn and white x White. 

^ with pink eyea *| with pink eyee 

[First Hybrid Gen.] Grey with black eyee 

[Second'5lybrid Gen.] 1 Fawn or lilac, with pink eyes 

2 Grey or black, with blaok eyes 
1 White with pink eyes 

The attempt A fit this last case into the scheme 
brings out* another point—the similarity o! the pro* 
portion 1:2:1 to that ol 3:9:4. This similarity 
should, however, be merely accidental, because the 
3:9:4 (or 9:3:4) is supposed to follow from 
the $: 3:3:1 ratio, and its connection with the 
1 :2:1 ratio is thus very remote* and devious. 
For my own part, I am inclined to think that 
the r&emblance is not accidental., I find its 
difficult, for instance, to regard the fact that m 
b&th the 3:9:4 and the 1:2:1 the colourless forms 
occur in the proportion of 25 per cent, of the genera¬ 
tion as a mere fluke, and entirely without significance. 
But I do not think that it is profitable to discuss 
this matter until more cases of second hybrid genera¬ 
tions, in whjch these ratios are said to occur,, have 
. been bred on a scale large enough to satisfy statisticians 
that they really do occur. 

For instance, in the case of the mice, it is possible 
that tye ratio in tliat case is 3:9:4 and not 1:2:1. 
•And the question which of the two it is has still to 
be decided. * • 

Moreover, in this chapter I (have been merely 
concerned to point out that certain cases of reversion 
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can be easily described in terms of Mendelian here¬ 
ditary processes. 

The reader should be familiar by no*' with the 
manner of inheritance of Mendelian pairs of characters 
in the result of crossings in whioh only one suoh 
pair is involved, and in crossings in which two such 
pairs are involved; and with those cases in which 
the members of one pair of characters exert no effect 
on members of another pair, i.e. in whioh cases there 
is a 9:3:3:1 ratio in the second hybrid generation; 
and also with those cases in which a member of one 
pair of characters depends for its manifestation on 
the presence' of a member of another pair, in 
which cases there is a 9:3:4 ratio in the second 

G 

main phenomena of Mendelian 
inheritance is now concluded. Most of the illustrative 
cases are such as can be bred by the reader if he has 
the 1 curiosity to do so. A full description of the 
conduct of a breeding experiment, together with 
the rihmes of the varieties which exhibit the characters 
referred to, will be found in Chapter & , „ 

We now pass on to the subject alluded to at the 
end of the last chapter, namely, the nature of the 
Mendelian pair of characters. Tjhis question is of 
the greatest interest to the practical breeder#and to 
tiie investigator. But we are as yet very .far from ft 
satisfactory answer to it. The 4 work of the practical 
breeder would be greatly simplified by the*possession 
of some simple rule which would tell him before he 


f hybrid generation. 
Our review of ■ 






CHAPTER IX 

THE NATURE OF THE MENDELIAN FAIR OF CHARACTERS 

A question which naturally and*frequently presents 
itself to the mind is: “ What is it tha£ makes one 
character dominant over another when they meet 
in a cross ? ” A common answer to this question 
is that the dominant character is strong and the 
recessive one is weak; but this is too vague a notion 
to be of the" nature of an explanation; moreover, 
it is, in fact, little more than a restatement of the 
difficulty involved in the question. 

Before proceeding to the two theories which 
appear tq be worthy of consideration, I think $ is 
desirable to warn the reader against an idea, which 
has 1 found its way into print, that there is some 
connection between selection and dominance; that 
a dominant character is the result of a long process 
of selective breeding. There is no grpund whatso¬ 
ever for such an idea, and it is difficult to imagine 
how it can have arisen. 

* Two theories of the nature of the Mendelian pair 
of characters, and of the cause of dominance ig parti¬ 
cular, have obtained wide credence. One of them 
has already been exploded, theUth&r is still supported 
by a considerable: party of adherents. 0 

The first of these is the idea that the oldest of 
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the tVo members of a pair of characters is the domi¬ 
nant. When, for instance, one of the members of 
•a pair. qf. cb/H»oters is that borne by the species 
in whioh the character occurs in its wild state, and 
the other only occurs in a state of domestication, it 
would be supposed, according to this theory, that 
the “ wild ” character, being the older, would be the 
dominant, and the “ domesticated ” one, being the 
more recent, would be the recessive. In mice, for 
instance, the grey of the house mouse would be 
expected to be—and is—dominant over the white 
of the albino. Now, there are a great number of 
cases which support this theory. For. mstance, the 
dominant members of the pairs of characters pre¬ 
sented by the cotyledons in Pisum —yellow and 
round—both occur in the wild specimens of the 
wild Pisum which have been examined. There are, 
however, a number of cases in which this theory 
breaks down entirely. For instance, the single cpmb 
in the domestic fowl, which is known to be the form 
of the comb in the wild ancestral stock of the jungle, 
iB recessive to the “ rose ” and to the “ pea ” comb. 
The Absence of a tail in rumpless breeds of fowl is 
dominant to the ordinary tailed condition which 
oharaoterises the majority of domestic breeds, an<^ 
of course, the wild representatives of the species. 
§0 thjuf theory, falls to the ground. 

We see, therefore,.that though many characters, 
of wild spBcies are dominant to their domesticated 
counterparts, the fact that certain of them are not 
dominant suggests that, in those cases where they 
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are, dominance is net simply due to the faot<4hat 
the character in question belongs to the wild species; 
and that some other cause must be sought _for, ^ 1 
This is suggested by the second theory. The 
reader will remember that, in order to explain the 
result of crossing a pea with a maple seed-coat with a 
pea with a'purple-spotted one, we invented the theory 
that, in this case, the pair of characters did not 
really consist of two characters, like yellow and green, 
but of a particular character, maple, as the dominant 
member, and the mere absence of this character as 
the recessive member of the pair. And the impres¬ 
sion may have been given that this theory was only 
invoked to explain an outstanding case. So far 
from this being the case, this theory, which Is called 
c the Presence and Absence hypothesis, is now being 
applied to all the other Mendelian characters. *Xn 
many castis .the fitness of this application is at once 
obvipus. In the case of eye-colour in man, for instance, 
the duplex character which is dominant, is due to the 
presence of the brown pigment, and the recessive 
character, simplex, is due to the absence of this pig¬ 
ment. Stated in its most general terms, tins thedry is 
that the dominant character is due to the presence of 
spmething, and the corresponding recessive character 
is due to the absence of that something. It will be 
perceived that this conception of the constitution o£ 
•the Mendelian pair of characters differs profoundly 
from that which we should naturally derive from a 
contemplation of, for instance, the seven pairs of 
otaracters studied by Mendel. In all these seven 
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caset'the Acessive character appears to be as much 
due to the presence of something as the dominant 
( one-rgreedness. as much as yellowness, wrinkledness 
as muclTas'roundness, and so on; and it appears 
that in these seven cases we really are dealing with 
seven genuine pairs of two equally real characters, 
and that in no caqp is one of the characters merely 
the absence of its counterpart. But we shall see 
that not only can the presence and absence hypothesis 
be made to apply to these cases, but that it probably 
throws much light on the real nature of these 
characters. 

The application of this theory to the characters 
of the cotyledons does not consist merely in the 
statement that wrinkledness is simply the absence 
of roundness. That would be a mere juggling with * 
words.. The application of this theory consists in 
the statement that wrinkledness is due to the absence 
of that which determines roundness. And this rqpses 
the question: What is it that determines roundness ? 
To answer this question it is necessary to consider 
the part played by the cotyledons in the economy 
of the plant. They are, as the reader is probably 
aware, storehouses of food material on which the 
young plant depends almost exclusively from the 
moment at which germination begins until the young 
]riant Ulus attained a height of about six inches. 

This food matcyial.is, of course, laid down in the , 
cotyledons, whilst the seed is still in the pod. It 
first appears in the form of a sugary solution, and 
as the seed matures, this sugar iB gradually converted 
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into staroh. This starch is in the form'of grains 
which, in the case of the round pea, may be best 
described as potato-shaped. They are shores in 
Fig. 28. These grains can easily be seen, in the 
following way: A dry round pea is soaked in water 
for twenty-four hours; a thin slice is then cut off 
with a razor, the cut surface o£ the pea is then 
wetted with a drop of water, and scraped. The 
whitish fluid scraped off will be found to consist 
almost entirely of these staroh grains, when examined 
through the microscope. , 

If the starch grains of a wrinkled pea (Fig. 29) 
are examined in the same way they will be fotind to 
present a very different appearance from those of the 
round pea, for whilst the latter are entire, thtj former 
6 are compound; their substance is subdivided by 
radiating strands of a refringent yellow matter. More¬ 
over, whilst the grains of a round pea are distinctly 
elongate, those of a wrinkled one are roughly 
circular, if we neglect the indentations caused by 
the radiating strands. , 

It is evident, then, that the starch is in a different 
state in the round pea from that in which it occurs 
in the wrinkled. The probable nature of this difier- 
epce is indicated by the following experiment: If 
a round pea is weighed* and then soaked in water 
for twenty-four hours, and then weighed agaih, the 
•weight of water absorbed ca$ be determined, if 
this weight is then expressed as a fraction of the 
weight of the dry pea, a certain figure, which I have 
called the “ absorptive capacity,” is obtained. The 




FIG. 29.—STARCH GRAINS OF WRINKLED PBA 
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amount of water absorbed by a round pea in twenty- 
four hours is about 80 per cent, of its weight when 
dry.* Ig.oth§r words its absorptive capacity is 80. It 
does not absorb its own weight of water in twenty- 
four hours. A wrinkled pea, on the other hand, 
absorbs more than its own weight of water in twenty- 
four hours. Its absorptive capacity is about 120. 

The cause of this difference is probably that, in 
the case of the wrinkled pea, the whole of the sugar 
is not converted into starch. In fact, the wrinkling 
itself, which takes place during the ripening of the 
seed, is probably due to this incomplete conversion 
of the* sugar into starch. All peas, wrinkled as well 
as round, are round before they are dry; that is, 
in the sftate in which they are eaten. Cooks think 
that all peas are round. It is only grfrdeners, who* 
sow or harvest the dry seed, who know the distinction 
between round and wrinkled. Wrinkled pdhs wrinkle 
because more water escapes from them than from 
round peas; and more water escapes from them 
because water aan escape from a sugary solution 
more easily than it can from the grains of starch. 
The •water* is, so to speak, locked up in the solid 
starch grain much more securely than it is in a solu¬ 
tion of sugar. . 

It is not possible—at any rate it would be very diffi¬ 
cult—measure the relative amounts of water given 
off by round and <by wrinkled peas during the process* 
of ripening. But what can be done is to measure 
the converse of this process, namely, the relative 
amounts of water taken up by round and wrinkled 
•J 
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peas when they germinate; for, inasmuch as round 
and wrinkled peas are equally round before they lose 
their water, and are equally round when they have 
taken it up again, we have some ground for assuming 
that each kind takes up as much when it germinates 
as it loses when it ripens. The fact, therefore, that 
a wrinkled pea takes up more water than a round 
one does, when it germinates, may be taken to mean 
that it loses more than a round one does when it 
ripens. 

The theory that less of the sugar in the wrinkled 
pea is converted into starch is supported by the 
well-known fact that wrinkled peas are sweeter than 
round ones, and also by the fact that all the favourite 
eating peas on the market are wrinkled ones. 

- We are now in a position to give tentative answers 
to the questions: What is it that determines roun J- 
ness ? and, What is it that determines wrinkledness ? 
and ,then to indicate the way in which the presence 
and absence hypothesis applies to this pair of 
characters. 

In a round pea, it would seem that all the sugar 
is converted into starch; in a wrinkled one, only part 
of it is; and the wrinkling is primarily due to the 
escape of the water from the solution of sugar left 
over after ripening; and, consequently, in the last 
resort, due to the absence of that which completes.. 
<the conversion of the sugar into starch or, at any 
rate, to an insufficiency in the quantify of that 
substance, whatever it is. The round pea has the 
full dose—to use Mr. Bateson’s phrase—of this 
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substance; the wrinkled pea*an insufficient dose. 
Something is absent from the wrinkled pea which is 
• present to tbe-full in the round. 

It will be gathered from the above that the 
object of our inquiries is not merely to analyse an 
organism into its component characters and to leave 
the matter there,abut to push deeper and obtain 
some insist into the fundamental nature of these 
characters. The reader will do well to lay it to heart 
that in the case of the pair of characters, roundness 
and wrinkledness, which Mendel placed first on his 
list of the seven with which he experimented, we are 
at present only on the threshold of an investigation 
of the true nature of the characters themselves. 

The /application of the presence and absence 
hypothesis to the other pair of cotyleddn characters* 
wMl now be considered. The two characters which 
meet the eye are yellow and green. But fhe matter 
is not so simple as this. Mr. Bunyard has shown 
that there is a yellow and a green pigment both in 
the yellow and in the green cotyledon. When, both 
are present at the same time, as in the ripe but still 
moistf pen, the green masks the yellow. All peas, 
both yellow and green varieties, are green when 
they are eaten. Just as cooks think that all pea? 
are round, so they think that all peas are green. 
It is *only gardeners who sow and harvest them 
who know the distinction between yellow and green. • 
The rips but still moist cotyledops of both yellow- 
and green-seeded varieties are, therefore, green. The 
yellow kind become yellow as they ripen; the green 
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do not change colour during this process. The 
yellowing o! the former is brought about by the 
gradual fading and disappearance of<the gregn 'pig¬ 
ment, which thus leaves the yellow pigment (which is 
present in both kinds) exposed. The successive 
stages in the fading of the green can be easily observed. 
The simultaneous presence of both green and yellow 
pigment in yellow and in green peas has also been 
demonstrated. 

To sum up, green-seeded varieties contain two 
pigments in their cotyledons, a yellow and a green; 
neither of them fade during the process of ripening, 
and, inasmuc)i as the green masks the yellow, the 
ripe seed is green. Yellow-seeded varieties also 
contain the same two pigments, but the gr&n fades 
'during the process of ripening; so that the ripe 
seed is yellow. This fading of the green pigment 
in the yellow pea is supposed to be brought about 
by the presence of some substance which is absent 
from the green pea. 

It is not possible to indicate the ‘manner in which 
this presence and absence hypothesis applies to the 
remaining of the seven characters dealt *with by 
Mendel, except, of course, in those cases in which 
its application is obvious—for instance, to the colour 
of the seed-coats, which may be grey or white. It 
would be easy to say that normality of stein wa^ 
■ due to the presence, and fasciation to the absence, 
of some factor controlling the normal succession of 
nodes in the stem; but this is doing no more than 
re-stating the problem in other terms. And until 
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an exhaustive inquiry into tlfe causes determining 
the nature of these two characters—normality and 
» fasCiatipn—jhas been carried out it is absurd to attempt 
to interpret them by means of any theory whatsoever. 
With regard to tallness and dwarfness, a start has 
been made by Mr. Keeble, who has shown that tallness 
depends on two* characters, length and (rather 
curiously) thickness of intemode; dwarfness depends 
on the absence of both of these qualities. Peas 
which possess only one of them fall into the category 
known as half-dwarf. 

Before we leave Mendel’s seven characters it will 
be well to pay some attention to a question which 
can be most conveniently discussed here, though it 
may seSm that none of the questions so far dealt 
with in this chapter are worth discussing until *it? 
has been answered—and in the affirmative, too. The 
question is, Is there such a thing as dominance ? 
Does one character hold the stage in the first hybrid 
generation to the complete exclusion of its partner ? 
If an affirmative answer cannot be given to. these 
questions, # what reason is there in discussing the 
causls determining dominance, a thing whose reality 
has not jet been established ? But in the present 
case it is desirable to present a consistent scheme 
of the whole set Of phenomena, and then to consider 
„to wfat extent it is justified. Let us take the first 
pair of characters, cotyledon shape. If we content 1 
ourselves,, as the impressionist dqes, with the mere 
impression produced on the unaided eye, the answer 
to the question in regard to the existence of dominance 
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is an unqualified affirmative. A round is crossed 
with a wrinkled, and the hybrid is a round, indis¬ 
tinguishable from the pure parent round. Jlut if 
we refuse to be content with this impressionist 
aspect, and set about to find out as much as possible 
about the true nature of wrinkledness and roundness, 
both in the pure and in the hybrid rounds, we shall 
find that the matter is not by any means so simple. 

The starch grains of pure round and wrinkled 
peas have already been dealt with. Those of the 
round are elongate and entire, those of the wrinkled 
are circular and compound, the number of com¬ 
ponent pieces varying between 2 and 8, the commonest 
number being 6. 

The starch grains of the cotyledons of the first 
hybrid generation are shown in Fig. 30 . They 
constitute about as complete a blend between the 
two parental types as can be imagined. In the first 
place, the grains are intermediate in shape; this has 
been demonstrated by measurements. They are also 
intermediate in compoundness, in two ways; in what 
may be called the distribution of compoundness, some 
of the hybrid grains being compound and somoof them 
single; and, secondly, in what may be called the 
degree of compoundness of those grains which are 
compound; the number of component pieces in the 
hybrid is intermediate between the number ib the ff 
starch grains of the wrinkled pe$ and entirely, as we 
may name the feature presented by the grains of 
round peas. The number of component pieces in 
those hybrid grains which are compound varies 
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BETWEEN A ROUND AND A WRINKLED 
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between 2 *and 4 , and the eomipon^piiTrAig^tlftfcAJ^ 
on a large number of counts, is 3 . ^ q^laOIE. 

It is 6nly Jo the superficial observer that domi¬ 
nance is complete in this instance, the first character 
dealt with by Mendel. The microscope at once 
reveals the fact that the pure and hybrid rounds, 
though externally^ indistinguishable, are in fact of 
radically different constitutions. This fact is also 
revealed by a determination of the absorptive 
capacities of the pure parental and hybrid rounds. 
It will be remembered that the absorptive capacity 
of the wrinkled pea was stated to be about 120, and 
that of the pure round 80 . The absorptive capacity 
of the hybrid round is almost exactly intermediate 
between* the two. 

The hybrid round, therefore, is seen to resemble^ 
the pure only in the fact of being round, and to differ 
in what must be regarded as more fundamental 
properties; and it is probable that with further 
inquiry the number of cases in which simple ctomi- 
nance occurs, i.q. where the hybrid is identical with 
the dominants, will be greatly reduced. 

The .following considerations are suggested by 
the facts set forth in this chapter. In the experi¬ 
mental study of heredity, it is not sufficient to find 
that round and jwrinlded, or any other characters, 
constitute a Mendelian pair, and are inherited in 
Mendelian fashion. Some attempt must be made, 
to get behind the appearance of roundness, for 
instance, 'and to find out what* roundness really 
consists in. If no such attempt is made the fact 
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that the result of a, cross between a round and a 
wrinkled is apparently a round identical with the 
round parent, but is in reality a blend between the 
round and wrinkled, is entirely missed. The vulgar 
reluctance to be clear in the mind as to the. things 
which are represented by words used has not been 
without its effect on the complexion of the Mendelian 
doctrine as expounded by the less considerable of 
its adherents. When a character has been found 
to behave in Mendelian fashion in inheritance, it 
is considered that the nature of the character and 
its mode of inheritance have been determined; and 
that any further investigation of the matter is 
superfluous, in this way a great many instances of 
characters which apparently behave in a Mendelian 
way in inheritance have been accumulated. But 
as to the essential nature of the characters 
themselves we are still ignorant. It is probable 
that, when the seven pairs of characters investigated 
by Mendel have been thoroughly worked out, the 
terms now used to designate these characters will 
have no more than the most remote application to 
them, and that, for the purpose of accurately repre¬ 
senting the essential nature of these characters, 
they will be wholly valueless. 

It is here that the value of a theory like the 
presence and absence hypothesis comes in. This 
hypothesis leads to the investigation of the nature 
of the characters themselves. This is its chief 
value. If it does not do this, if it is used merely 
to restate already known facts in new terms, it is 
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useless. But if it stimulates au investigation of 
the nature of characters described as Mendelian, it 
is justified^ . 

How far the truth of this hypothesis is borne 
out by the available evidence iB an entirely different 
question, which will now be discussed. There is a 
large number of^pairs of characters to which this 
theory obviously applies. There are also a number of 
cases, like cotyledon shape and colour, which this 
theory correctly describes, though the manner of 
application is not at first sight easy to see. But 
there is also a considerable number of cases which 
constitute obstacles in the way of its general appli¬ 
cation. For instance, there are certain cases where 
apparently the same character is dominant in one 
animal, or plant, and recessive in another. IJos 
instance, the possession of horns is dominant in 
sheep, but recessive in cattle, to the hornless con¬ 
dition; white in pigs appears to be dominant to 
black, but recessive to it in sheep; and, lastly, the 
dissection of the margin of the leaf is dominant 
to the entire condition of the edge in the nettle, 
and* recessive to it in Chdidonium. It is doubtful 
in this last case whether the condition of entirety 
is of the same nature in the two cases; but the 
possession of horns in cattle and sheep certainly 
v would seem to be. 

Then there i^ a further set of cases, in which the 
dominant character seems to consist in the absence 
of something and the recessive in the 'presence of 
that something. For instance, the possession of 
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five heavily pigmented, brown bands in the snail 
of the hedgerows (Helix hortensis) is recessive to the 
pale yellow, entirely bandless condition. Again,* it 
is not, at present, easy to see how the fact, discovered 
by Mr. Bifien, that susceptibility to the attacks of 
“ rust ” in wheat is dominant to immunity from such 
attacks can be brought in line with this hypothesis. 
In the case of the snails, it must be supposed that the 
possession of bands is due to the absence of some¬ 
thing which is present in the pale yellow snail 
and prevents them appearing. In the case of the 
wheat it must be supposed that resistance is due to 
the presence of some anti-toxin, and susceptibility 
to the presence of some substance which prevents 
the formation of the anti-toxin. With •further 
inquiry the scope of this hypothesis can be better 
estimated; at present its chief service is that it 
stimulates (this inquiry. 

Another point raised by this Presence and 
Absence hypothesis can be brought out by comparing 
it with Prof, de Vries’s conception of, the Mendelian 
pair. (This theory, as stated in the first chapter, 
is that specific characters blend on crossing; <but 
that varietal ones exhibit Mendelian phenomena. 
The reason for this is that the specific characters are 
new creations, isolated and without partners, whilst 
varietal characters are the result of the transference 
qf an already existing character from one state to 
another, as, for instance, from the patent to the 
latent, or vice versa. Thus when one organism is 
crossed with another from which it differs in the 
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possession' of a specific character, this speoific 
character meets nothing in the other organism 
corresponding £0 it, and the result is a permanent 
blend. Such crosses are called unisexual. But if 
one organism is crossed with another from which 
it differs in the possession of a varietal character, the 
particular character in a patent state in one organism 
meets the .same character in a latent state, in the 
other organism, and the result may or may not be 
a blend, but is invariably segregation. These crosses 
aj e called bisexual, or balanced crosses, the latter of 
which is a much better term. Prof, de Vries’s theory 
of th8 nature of the Mendelian pair differs from the 
presence and absence hypothesis in that, according 
to him,*the pair consists of a character in an active 
or patent state (dominant) and the same charaotjpi; 
in a latent state (recessive); whilst according to 
the other theory the dominant member of a pair of 
characters consists in the presence of something 
and the recessive in the complete absenoe, not the 
latency, of that*something. It is premature to hold 
the scales between these two before a much greater 
body of evidence bearing on the question is available. 
The investigation designed to furnish this evidence 
must start from a perception of an essential difference 
between the two* theories; the most important of 
;j thesd; in my opinion, is the difference, according to 
the two theories,., between the constitution of thn, 
recessives, According to the one theory, the 
recessive is the dominant character in a latent 
state; according to the other, it is the absence of 
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tie dominant ckaracter. Now, in the latter theory 
the recessive character is nothing; there is no 
dierence, according to it, between the, absence oi 
fasciation and the absence oi greyness of seed-coat— 
a point which deserves careful consideration. M 
one way oi attacking the question oi the relative 
troth of the two theories istofind out if the rave 
members of, say, Mendel’s seven characters are 
identical, or if they do not each manifest something 
corresponding to their dominant counterpart, 



CHAPTER X 


THE CARRYING OUT OF A BREEDING EXPERIMENT WITH 
A PLANT 

I have two objects in view in dealing with this 
matter: first, to render the reader fa miliar with 
the means by which the facte which have already 
been related have been determined, and in particular 
to gfre directions for the repetition of the actual 
crosses made by Mendel; and, secondly, to lead up 
to an /exposition of Mendel's theory, through a 
familiarity with the germ cells themselves, acquimd 
by actually handling them. 

I think it may be said that in the case of no other 
branch of science can results of such inter^t be 
obtained at so small a cost. The experiments by 
means of which the high-water mark of modem 
chemistry has been reached, such as—to take an 
instance at random—the determination of the pro¬ 
perties of radium, are so expensive that there are 
few who* can command the means to perform thep, 
and they are practically outside the reach of the great 
mast of teachers of chemistry altogether. But in 
the oase of that.Ja&nch of biology which, rightly ox 
wrongly, a has attracted a share of interest which is 
comparable with that attracted by radium in 
chemistry, the oase is very different. The obser- 
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rations made by Mendel can be repeated by any¬ 
one who has, or can obtain the use of, a few square 
yards of ground; the expenses in addition to this 
are trifling, and amount to no more than the few 
shillings which will buy the seeds and the pea-sticks. 
And anyone who has a kitchen garden, and room to 
spare in it, can contribute new results of great value 
with very little extra outlay. » 

The following directions are based on six years’ 
experience in my own garden. 

It is desirable that the ground in which peas aip 
to be grown should be deeply dug in the autumn 
before the spring in which the seeds are to be sown. 
My own ground was dug two spits deep, and an 
ample quantity of farmyard dung incorporated with 
the bottom a'nd with the top spit. If the land is at 
all clayey, it should be well limed; but if it is coarse, 
open and &ndy, chalk Bhould be used instead of lime. 
During the digging a sharp eye should be kept open 
for wireworms (the Iarvte of the skipjack beetle); 
for if many of these are left in the ground they will 
play havoc amongst the seedlings in the spring. It 
iB well to remind those who are not familiar With 
wireworms that they are very tough, and, that it 
isc therefore necessary to pull them in two, to make 
certain that they are destroyed. c 

The first week in March is the earliest da& at , 
which it is advisable to sow the sw«L; for even when 
seed is sown at thjs time the seedlings do pot begin 
to break through the ground until the beginning of 
April. The chief enemies of the swollen seeds, before 
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the seedlings have shown above ground, are mice; 
and these vermin must be destroyed once and lor 
all; with a a stem hand. When the seedlings have 
begun to unfold their leaves they are by no means 
free from enemies, either above or below ground. 
But the subterranean enemies are now no longer 
mice, but wirewojms. The signs of the attack of 
one of these on a plant are unmistakable. The 
leaves of a seedling which has been making vigorous 
growth will one day be seen to flag and droop; if 
t^e soil round the underground part of the stem is 
examined, a wireworm will in nine cases out of ten 
be fdund there. The enemies above ground are 
birds, and these are best guarded against by nets 
hung loffeely over the rows on low sticks. Having now 
dealt with the enemies of the peas during their earlier* 
stages, we may revert to the actual sowing of the 
seed. • 

The seed should be sown in drills, which should be 
drawn with an ordinary hoe. Adjacent drills in 
the case of tall* peas should never be closer, than 
six feet asunder. What may be gained in an increase 
in thte number of plants by planting the rows closer 
will be lost in a decrease in the quality and quantity 
of the seed produced by the plants, and in a lowering 
of the health of the plants themselves. I can most 
a hearffly endorse the opinions on this matter expressed 
in that most excellent of all books on gardening,* 
William Qobbett’s “English Gardener,” published 
in 1838 . 

The seed should be sown between two and three 
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inches deep in the ground. The distance ot the seeds 
apart depends on whether it is desired to produce 
as large a number o! plants as possible, in a given < 
space, or as large a number oi seeds as possible per 
plant. In the former case, it is not advisable to 
place the seeds nearer than three inches apart in the 
drill, but two rows may be sown, in one drill, three 
inches apart from each other, in such a way that a 
seed of one row is opposite an interval in the other 
row. If seeds are sown thicker than this, I find that 
there is a danger of weaker plants being fatally over¬ 
shadowed by their better-favoured fellows, or, at any 
rate, of their being prevented from flowerihg or 
setting seed. In the case in which it is desired to 
obtain as many seeds as possible per plant, the seeds 
may be sowit at least nine inches apart in a single 
row in the drill. Whether, if the seeds were sown 
one foot 'apart, the plants would be able to avail 
themselves of the additional soil-space and light, 
and.bear more seeds than plants grown nine inches 
apart, I do not know. But that plants grown nine 
inches apart set a vastly greater quantity of seed 
than plants grown three inches apart I know as the 
result of experiment. 

, It is desirable to cover the patch of ground, on 
which the peas are growing, with netting before the 
time when the pods have swollen to the size at%hich J 
«they are usually gathered for thaJ»ble. The unripe 
peas at this Stage constitute an irresistible temptation 
to birds, especially to jays and hawfinohes, which can 
do a great deal of damage in a very short time. And 
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I Save sometimes lost nearly half my harvest through 
not netting the peas in time. The netting is effected 
by* hanging ordinary strawberry nets over a frame¬ 
work consisting of stout ashen poles standing eight 
feet out of the ground, and long, slender horizontal 
ones of the same material, nailed to the tops of 
them.' Slender p^les are better than laths (which I 
have triedj for this purpose, as the nets can be dipped 
over them easily, whilst they catch on the l&ths. 
The small birds which can get through the mesh 
of a strawberry net do little, if any, harm. 

If the poles are a good eight feet out of the ground 
and 4 he net is not permitted to sag between the 
cross-pieces, the presence of a net do& not interfere 
with the giving of such attention as the plants require 
during the summer. This attention is of two kinc|p; 
qpe which is always necessary, hoeing and weeding; 
another which may or may not be required, cross¬ 
fertilisation. • , 

It is desirable that the ground immediately 
round the plants should be kept free of weeds by the 
hand, say, once a fortnight, and that the six feet 
between,adjacent rows be kept free of weeds, and its 
surface broken by the hoe, especially two or three 
days after heavy rain so as to prevent the surface 
from caking and the water in the soil from evaporating. 
Thed)utch hoe is best for this purpose, because with 
* this tool it is not necessary to walk over the part 
which has been hoed, during the process itself. 

The cross-fertilising can easily be done by any 
one with nimble fingers.. 
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The pea carries its reproductive organs in °its 
flowers; and the brightness of the flowers is supposed 
to serve as an attraction to insects whose services are 
required to transfer the fertilising element from one 
flower to another. Whether the pea-flower ever 
required these services, I cannot say. But it is certain 
that it does not do so now; for the pea is normally self- 
fertilised. It may be necessary to remindothe reader 
that the reproductive organs of both sexes are present 
in one and the same flower in the pea, as in the 
majority of flowering plants. The male cells are 
contained in the nine yellow bodies, called anthers, 
borne on long, delicate stalks, inside the flower ) the 
anther together with its stalk is called the stamen. The 
female cells are contained in the rod-like (Structure 
called the ovUry, which has a curved and tufted tip 
called the pistil. If a newly but fully opened flower of* 
pea be pltibked and examined, it will be found to con¬ 
sist pf the following parts: Five green “petals” 
encircling the flower and appearing to be continuous 
with the flower stalk, called sepals ; a single, erect 
petal, known as the standard ; a pair of petals, facing 
one another, more or less, the wings; and inside the 
wings a single, boat-shaped, and much stiller and 
greener structure with a projecting keel, which gives 
this part its name, the earina. Snside the carina 
are the anthers, and, surrounded by the anther^ the 
•pistil. If the flower is fully _n p en T the anthers 
will be ripe; that is, they will have burst and 
discharged their pollen grains. Each pollen grain 
contains a male reproductive cell. The pollen 
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appears to the naked eye as* a fine yellow dust, 
but the individual grains composing it can easily 
be been by the-aid ol a small hand lens. 

If the ovary be slit by a vertical incision, it 
will appear to be—what, indeed, it actually is—the 
future pod in miniature. It is almost exactly like 
the ripe pod full §f peas; everything is there, but 
in miniature; the whole pod is not longer than 
one-third of an inch. Inside each of the miniature 
peas is a minute cell, the female reproductive cell, 
05 egg, or ovule. 

Before such an egg can develop it must unite 
with *or, in other words, be fertilised by a male 
reproductive cell. In the case of a great many 
plants there are special arrangements by which the 
eggs are always fertilised by pollen from another 
flewer, the pollen being transferred by the agency of 
the wind, or by that of insects. This iS what is 
known as cross-fertilisatioh. But in the pea,* and 
in many other plants as Well, the ovules in a parti¬ 
cular flower are fertilised by the pollen from the same 
flower. This is known as self-fertilisation. But the 
esserffcial ^process in the two cases is the same: it is 
the unioq of a male with a female reproductive cell. 
In all cases of biparental reproduction, which is all 
we are concerned with in this book, both in plants 
.and In animals, fertilisation consists essentially in 
this union of a male- with a female reproductive cell, 1 
and until .this union has taken place the develop¬ 
ment of the egg into the future plant or animal 
cannot proceed. 
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The pea, as has" been already stated, is Belf- 
fertilised. Fertilisation occurs before tjie flower 
has opened. The fact that a flower is open ife a 
certain sign that fertilisation has taken place. 
Fertilisation occurs in the following manner: At a 
stage in the development of the flower, shown in 
Fig. 31, i.e. long before the flower has opened, in 
fact whilst its petals, the only one 

f of which to be seen at this period 
is the folded standard, are still of 
a greenish colour, the anthers buipt 
and the pollen grains escape into the 
space enclosed between the' two 
halves of the carina. In the centre 
of this space lies the pistil so that 
6 it at once becomes surrounded with 

Fi«. 3 i._stage in an immense number of pollen grains. 

fr ygS ma l® reproductive cells in the 
whpn fertiiin. pollen grains reach the ovules in the 
. following way. Some pollen grams 

stick, to the free end of the pistil, and each one 
of them sends out a structure, known as the pollen 
tube, which grows like a root into the tissue Of the 
pistil and travels down it until it reaches one of 
the ovules. This pollen tube contains the male 
reproductive cell, and when this has fused with an 
ovule, the ovule proceeds to develop. ° t 

When, therefore, it is desired, to make a cross 
between two kinds of peas, it is necessary, to select a 
flower, on the plant whioh is to function as the female 
parent, of such an age that the anthers have not 
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yet burst'in it (i.e. a little jjounger than the one 
shown in Fig. 31 ), that is to say, 0! such an age that 
the ovules in it have not yet been fertilised. The 
reader is recommended to discover the external ap¬ 
pearance of the latest stage in the growth of the flower 
at which the anthers usually burst, by picking, say, 
ten stages in the development of the flower, ranging 
from a bud in which the petals do not extend beyond 
the sepals, to the nearly open flower. The stage, 
in the development of the flower, at which the 
pollen is set free will be found to be much earlier 
tfian was expected. A flower, at a stage of develop- 
ment«preceding this, must be selected to function as 
what we may, for convenience sake, call the female 
parent, a «r female flower. 

Having described the appearance of the flower^ 
suitable to function as female parent, we can proceed 
to a description of the method by means of which one 
variety may be crossed with another. A very simple 
set of implements is required for this—(1) a pair 
of fine forceps;. ( 2 ) a pair of fine scissors; ( 3 ) a 
glass tube, or wide-mouthed bottle with cork 
stopper, ,t<? contain methylated spirit. A hand 
lens is also a desirable addition but is not a. 
necessity.' 

Having selected the flower of the right age to 
function as female plant, the first thing is to make 
certain that it has not already fertilised itself, by, 
seeing that the anthers have not yet burst (with a 
hand lens it available); the next thifig to do is to make 
it impossible for the flower to be self-fertilised, and 
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this is done by cutting out the anthers. The reader 
will doubtless evolve the details of his own method 
of procedure in carrying out cross-pollinatioru For my¬ 
self, I have found that a simple way of getting at the 
parts to be manipulated is to hold back the standard 
and wings, and to make a transverse tear right across 
one half the carina near its base, and then bend the 
whole of the carina in front of the tear to one side, 
so that the anthers and stigma project free from the 
part of the carina, in front of the tear. The stamens 
are then easily removed by nipping them off with 
the forceps. The forceps should then be dipped 
in the spirit to sterilise them, in case the anthers 
may have beeh accidentally burst during these mani¬ 
pulations. 

r The flower is now ready to receive the pollen of 
the flower which is to function as male parent. Tlya 
should have been selected before the female flower 
was pperated on in the manner just described, so that 
it may be at hand as soon as the female flower is 
ready. 

Tlie age of the flower to function as male parent 
should be older, but not much older than°tl*at which 
acted as female. The reason for this is not that an 
older flower would not contain enough pollen, but 
that it might contain too much), I mean pollen 
which does not belong to it, brought to it byobees. 

. For though the bees who visit the jpea flowers, once 1 
they are fully open, do not effect cross-pollination, 
because self-pollination has already taken place, they 
may bring to the flower some pollen from another 
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flbwer. It is, therefore, not wise to use as pollen- 
bearer a flower which has opened. 

^ Having selected a bud of a suitable age, the plan 
I adopt is*to* pluck it from the plant on which it is 
growing, to pull off the sepals, the standard and the 
wings, and to snip a piece about the size of a large 
pin’s head from the extreme tip of the carina with the 
scissors. This fidwer may, for convenience, be called 
the “ male flower.” After this operation the scissora 
should be dipped in the methylated spirit, so as to 
kill any pollen grains that may be sticking to them, 
fend so avoid mixing them with the pollen of the next 
flo^r similarly operated on. 

The female flower should now be held between 
the thpmb and finger of the left hand, and its pistil 
thrust through the entrance in the tip of the carina 
of the “male flower” made by snipping off its tip, 
into the mass of pollen which is just inside, if the 
anthem have burst. There is no difficulty in telling 
whether they have or not. If they have, th# pistil 
when withdrawn will be seen to be yellow with pollen; 
if they have not, it will bear no trace of pollenr; which 
mepns that too young a bud was taken; in which 
case it* must be thrown away, and an older one 
procured. 

When the pistil of the flower which is to function 
as female parent has been thoroughly covered with 
pollen, the part of the carina in front of the tear 
made across it? which was slipped aside to set the 
pistil and anthers free, may be put back in its natural 
position so that it encloses the pistil; the wings 
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which have been folde^. back daring the manipula¬ 
tion are allowed to revert to their natural 
position, one on either side of the cariha, and 
the standard also allowed to return tcf the posi¬ 
tion natural to it in a bud of this age, shown in 
Fig. 31 . 

A bud treated in this way grows, opens, and 
blossoms, then withers and dies, in'exactly the same 
way as a bud which has not been interfered with. 
But the course of its subsequent history, as traced in 
the characters of its progeny, has been profoundly 
altered by what has been done. 

We are brought very close up against the mystery 
of heredity when the extreme narrowness of the 
channel through which the characters of organisms 
have to find fheir way between each generation is 
fdrbed upon our attention, as it is by actually, 
making a qross between, say, a tall and a dwarf. 
From the flower of a dwarf, pea will grow out a pod 
containing seeds all of which will be dwairf. But if 
such A flower is deprived of its stamens and its pistil 
covered with the pollen from a tall pea, all of its 
offspring will be tall peas. We are thus firmly held, 
without any possibility of escape, and forced to 
recognise the fact that the character of the tall pea 
is ‘contained in each one of the pollen grains, them¬ 
selves scarcely visible, as individual grains, to «bhe 
naked eye. This is how the problem of heredity 
presents itself to the mind to-day T' How are the 
characters of the organism represented in the germ 
cells which produce it f The solution of this problem 
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FIG. 32.—POLLEN GRAINS OF THE 
- CULINARY PEA 
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pflt forward by Mendel will be /dealt with in the next 
chapter. 

When* the petals of the pollinated flower have been 
folded into‘their place a label should be tied round 
the stalk of the flower by means of an 8-shaped loop, 
one half of which encircles the flower stalk, and the 
other the main stem. A number, corresponding to 
a number jm a record of all the necessary details with 
regard to the cross, should then be written on the 
label. A label bearing the same number, preceded 
by “ f. of ” (meaning “ father of ”), should be tied 
i£ the same manner round the stalk of the flower 
which furnished the pollen with which the cross 
was made. And nothing further need be done to 
it until,the autumn when the pod is hard and dry 
(see Pig. 33), when the seeds can be ,taken out of 
i£ and put into a packet with the number on the 
label tied round the flower in the summer, written 
on it. In order to render the possibility of error as 
remote as possible, it is well to cut off the label and 
put it into the packet with the seeds. 

It is convenient to describe here a system of 
keeping the records of my experiments which I have 
found to work very well. I have two classes of 
numbers'from 1 onwards in each year —“ mating num¬ 
bers” and “sowjpg numbers.” “Mating numbers,'*’ 
whiqh are written on the labels tied round the crossed 
* flowers, and on those tied round the plant which # 
furnished the jfSllen, are distinguished by the year 
in which the cross is made; for‘instance, the first 
cross I shall make this year, 1911, will be 11.1, and 
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the hundredth 11.10^. But it is not necessary 4o 
write the prefix indicating the year on the labels 
themselves, because the only crosses harvested iq.a 
given year are crosses made in that year, this prefix 
must, however, of course be written on the packet in 
which the seeds are kept, because the packets may 
be kept for many years. “ Sowing numbers,” which 
are written on the pegs marking where peas are 
sown, are distinguished by capital letters, A standing 
for the first year of the experiment, B for the second, 
and so on. But here, as in the case of the “ mating 
number,” it is not necessary to write the prefix indicat¬ 
ing the year on the pegs, because all the pegs iu the 
ground in anyrgiven year relate to seeds sown in that 
year; this prefix must, however, as in the, case of 
the mating prefix, of course, be written on the jackets 
fix which the harvested seeds are kept. 

I strongly recommend anyone undertaking breed¬ 
ing experiments not to \ise note books, but loose 
sheets of squared paper. The year, in full, should 
be Written or, still better, stamped on one of the top 
comers of every sheet. 

With regard, now, to the harvesting of the peas. 
A plant should be pulled up, as a general rule, when 
all its pods, save the uppermost one or two, 'are hard 
ahd dry. The stem should be pulled off as far below 
the level of the ground as the unaided finger^, can 
get; it is necessary to do this because stems some¬ 
times branch very near the ground, and the two 
divisions of one plant might easily be harvested as 
two plants if the precaution which I have advised 
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is not taken. It is not advisable to dig up the whole 
root of the plant, partly because it is a superfluous 
*and inconvenient cumbrance in the subsequent deal* 
mgs with the plant, and partly because the roots do 
good to the soil if left in it, by contributing to its 
humus and to its supply of nitrogen-fixing bacteria. 

All the plants related to by one peg should be 
pulled up at once and tied together near the roots 
with a coarse open twine which will not cut or break 
the stems. The piece of twine should first be tied 
round the peg (notched on either side so that the 
{wine does not slip) relating to the plants tied up. 
If these bundles consist of about ten plants, ten such 
bundles should be tied together to form a “ secondary 
bundle*” The terms “ peg ” to signify a bundle of 
peas *tied up with a single peg, and “ bundle ” to 
signify a secohdary bundle^® just defined, have come 
into everyday use between myself and the assistant 
who helps me faith harvesting. The bundles should 
be hung up so that the tops of the plants hang down* 
wards in any place where they are likely to dry, and 
are secure from the depredations of birds, ’rats or 
mioe. 'The likelihood of their drying properly 
depends partly on the dryness of the air of the shed 
or xooni they are hung in, and partly on whether they 
were harvested^ during a drought or at any rate 'in 
sunshine; or in rain or damp. It is hardly necessary 
. to say that, if it can possibly be avoided, plants should 
not be harvested during wet or damp weather. I 
• did thifl one year, and the Recollection of the 
nn plflftmmfaiftM of handling moulcfy pods, and of the 
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destruction, of a great part of the crop by the ger¬ 
mination of the seeds in the pods and their subsequent 
drying, is not likely to allow me to make the same 
mistake again. 

To keep the plants secure from the attack of 
birds they must be hung up indoors. To keep them 
secure from rats and mice is a more difficult matter. 
The plan I have found to answer this purpose is to 
suspend the bundles on stout wire stretched from 
one wall of a disused stable to the other, taking care 
that the bundles do not touch the walls or any other 
object from which rats or mice could get at 
them. 1 

For hanging the bundles on to the wire I have 
found a form of picture-hanger so useful that a better 
thing for the purpose could not have been invented. 
This is the brass picture-hanger which has a broad 
hook at or.e end from which the picture is sus¬ 
pended, and is itself nailed to the wall by three nails 
which pass through three holes, one in each of the 
three subdivisions of its trifoliate base. In the use 
to which I put it, the hanger is hung the other way 
up; it hangs from the wire by the hook, and a bop 
from the twine suspending the bundle is passed over 
the two lateral subdivisions of its base. 

‘ If the weather is hot, the peas w’U probably be 
dry enough in ten days’ time for the business»of 
recording to be started. But it is well to give them 
time to become thoroughly dry; say a fortnight or 
three weeks. c 

A word as to the patoh of ground on which the 
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peas havd been grown. When the last bundle has 
been taken in, it is my practice to dig and well manure 
%he ground as soon as possible, and to plant it at 
once with vetches, to be dug in, in January, as 
a green manure. For sowing the vetch, the ground 
is left fairly rough, and shallow drills, one foot 
apart, are drawp across it; the seed is sown 
broadcast, and the ground is then nicely raked 
over with a fine rake. If the weather has been 
favourable it Bhould be possible to finish the har¬ 
vesting and get the vetches planted by the end of 
August; and, of course, the earlier they can be 
got in the better, for the more growth will they have 
made when the time comes to dig them in. Besides 
actum *8 a valuable green manure, the vetohes serve 
other useful ends. To a certain extent they keep 
creeds down by smothering them; and, by keeping 
the frost out of the ground they renden it possible 
to begin tilling the ground at an earlier date # in the 
year. In January of this year, 1911, a frost, which, 
had left a piece of ground, adjoining the patch 
in which the vetches were, so hard that it was 
impossible to work it with a spade or a fork, had not 
touched the ground in which the vetches grew. This 
was perfectly soft and open, and the vetches were 
dug in with the greatest ease. 

•My practice is not to use this patch again for 
peas before two years have elapsed. 

The reader who wishes to repeat Mendel’s obser¬ 
vations will require to know the names of those 
varieties which bear the various characters dealt 
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with by Mendel I give this information in the 
following Table:— 5 


Character 

concerned 

Dominant 
Member 
oj Pair 

Name 

»/ 

Variety 

Recessive 
Member 
of Pair 

Name 

Variety 

Shape of 
Cotyledon 

Bound 

Express 

Writkled 

Edition 9 a Alpha 

a 

Colour of 
Cotyledon 

Yellow 

Songster’s 
No. 1 

Green 

Express 

Colour of 
Seed-coat 

Grey 

dreg Field 
Pea 

White 

Songster’s * 
No. 1 

Texture 
of Pod 

Hard 

c 

Qrey Field 
Pea 

Soft 

French Sugar 
Pea (Messrs. 
Button’s) 

Colour of 
U[ ofPod 

c 

1 

Songster’s 
No. 1 

A 

Yellow 

Odd von 
Blocksberg 
(Haage und 
Schmidt, 
Erfurt, Ger¬ 
many) 

Distribution 
of flowers 
on stem 

Normal 

Songster’s 
No. 1 

Fasciated 

Mummy Pea 
(Henry Eck- 
ford, Wem, 
Shropshire) 

Stature 

Tall 

Cartel’s 

Quite 

Content 

Dwarf 

Willigm Hurst 


v The varieties for which no source is specified in 
this Table can be supplied by, or obtained through, 
any established seecbman. Some care must'be taken 
with the Grey Field Pea. The term “grey” is 
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sometimes* used among seedsmen in so wide a sense 
as to signify peas with a maple seed-coat. The 
Strain which I have used were given me by Mr. 
E. H. Lock. In the case of all the pairs of characters 
excepting that relating to the distribution of flowers 
on the stem, the two varieties named difler from one 
another o^ly in rqppect of the two characters which 
they are stated in the Table to bear. 

The simplest way of obtaining a result to illustrate 
the ratio obtained when two pairs of characters are 
involved (see Plate III.) is to cross a yellow wrinkled 
variety with a green round one. A good yellow 
wrinkled one to use is British Queen, and a good 
green round Express. • 

The«best way of exhibiting the results of crosses 
involving characters either of the seed-coat or of 
the cotyledon is to mount them in cottonwool in 
glass-topped cardboard boxes about three-quarters 
of an inch deep. Figs. 11, 12, 21, 26 , and 27 # and 
Plates L and III. are direct photographs from speci-, 
mens mounted, in this way. The method is as 
follows: Plenty of cotton wool is laid in the box; 

- half of pafih of the pods is cut ofi at the base, and 
the peas attached to it are gummed into the other 
half. The specimen is now laid on the cotton wool 
and the lid pub in its place and kept there witk 
secoetine. The whole process requires patient and 
careful manipulation. 



CHAPTER XI 

mendel’s explanation op ms results 

In this chapter ve pass from the description of fact 
as to which men with unimpaired sense of sigb 
are all agreed, to the consideration of hypothesc 
about which men whose judgment estimated by th 
usual standards is sound are widely at variant 
At this point, therefore, we bid farewell to the broa 
daylight of observation, and enter the dark an 
treacherous aUeys of inference. Before we tab 
this step, it <is well to reflect on the nature of tl 
errand on which we are engaged. 

A theory commonly held as to the nature of tl 
explanation of a sequence of events is that explain 
f Mon consists in the discovery of the principles unde, 
lying and determining this sequence. The essem 
of this theory is that explanation consists in seek 
below what is observed, and finding out fo>w«it 
worked; and this probing downwards is regardc 
as one step of a grand downward journey of' explor 
lion, the goal of which is the discovery of the cans 
of all phenomena. Those who hold this theosy 
«the nature of explanation believe that eaqfrdownwai 
step is one stage nearer to the truth t beIow---a day 
march nearer hoihe. 0 

Now, if this view of the matter were the tn 
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one it would follow that the* deeper we probed, 
that is, the nearer we got to the underlying truth, 
‘the more'dosely we should agree. The very reverse 
of this is, however, the case. The further we leave 
the crust of phenomena behind, and the more we 
approach fundamentals, the more are we at variance 
with one another.^ The extent to which we agree 
with one another is not directly, but inversely, pro¬ 
portional to the depth to which we probe. And 
when we reach the most fundamental questions of all, 
such as the theory of the relation between spirit 
azfd matter, so far from finding unanimity, we 
find the profoundest and widest gulf of disagree- 
jnent. * 

Truest is, that when we try to explain the things 

E rhich reach us through our senses, we leave the cruqfc 
f indisputable phenomena behind. But we do not 
save it behind, above us, by burrowing beneath it; 
we leave it behind in the other direction by retreating 
into the recesses of our own minds. And the further 
We retreat into .these recesses, the more doqp our 
explanation become an expression of our own mind, 
tnd the lesw relation does it bear to anything in the 
world outside. That is why the “ deeper ” we probe 
ihe more'violently do we disagree with one another., 
it is only so long as we stiok to the crust that we 
■gree. 

We may*r&g&d the facts described by Mendel as 
stabHshed.* The theory which he* put forward to 
xplain them, is probably a very close approximation 
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to the true one. And it is given here-partly for 
its general biological interest, and partly because it 
is true up to such a point that it is possible,*by means ’ 
of it, to predict the results o! all the simpler types 
of matings which the practical breeder is likely to 
want to make. 

In the previous ohapter we were confronted with the 
fact that there must be something in the ipale repro¬ 
ductive cell, or germ cell, as it is called, contained 
in the pollen grain taken from a flower on a tall 
plant, which made the offspring of a dwarf plant 
fertilised by this pollen, develop into a tall plant. 
Mendel’s theory is that every germ cell, whether 
male or female, of a tall plant contains something 
representing the character tallness. It is not known 
c what this something is, so it does not matter what 
it is called. The term that has come into general 
use is “factor.”* The germ cells of tall peas are, 
therefore, said to contain the factor for tallness. 
Similarly the germ cells of a dwarf pea contain 
the factor for dwarfness. So that„when a tall pea 
is self-fertilised, a male germ cell containing the factor 
for tallness unites with a female germ cell also con- 
tuning the factor for tallness, and the result of this 
double dose of tallness in the fertilised (mile is that 

c 

it develops into a tall pea. Similarly, when a dwarf 
pea is self-fertilised a male germ cell containing 
the factor for dwarfness unites with a female germ cell* 
also containing this factor, with the result that a dwarf 
pea is produced. c In both cases, it will be noted, two 
doses of the same factor are necessary for the pro- 
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duction of the character represented by that factor 
in the germ cell. 

Now, what happens when a germ cell bearing the 
factor for tallness unites with a germ cell bearing 
the factor for dwarfness ? We know the answer to 
this question. A tall pea is produced. The fertilised 
egg contains in thi%case, as in the others, two factors; 
but one i» the factor for dwarfness, and the other 
that for tallness. But the latter seems to dominate 
completely over the former, and allows it no share in 
determining the stature of the plant; for the hybrid 
tail pea which is produced is indistinguishable from 
its pure tall parent, except that it possesses the 
exceptional vigour which is characteristic of hybrids, 
and is often a little taller than its pure tall parent. It 
should be noted that the result of crossing “ female, 
dyarf ” with “ male tall ” is the same as that of cross¬ 
ing “ male dwarf ” with <( female tdll” In*technical 
parlance, the reciprocal crosses are identical. We have 
now to consider the condition in which these factors 
exist in the germ cells produced by the hybrid talk And 
in so doing we get to the kernel of Mendel’s theory. 
It might ]?e'expected that one kind of factor occurred 
in all the germ cells, and that this factor represented 
a mixture between tallness and dwarfness; or it. 
might be concluded from the fact that the hybrid 
itself *eas tall that all its germ cells contained the 
factor for ^jlness, and that the dwarf factor had 
been eliminated 'altogether. Neither of these views 
were held by Mendel He supposed that half of the 
germ cells, produced by the hybrid, contained the 
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tall factor, and the other half the dwarf factor; the 
tall factor has not been adulterated with dwarfness 
by its union with a dwarf factor, nor the dwarf by 
the tall. The two kinds of factors occurring in equal 
numbers amongst the germ cells of the hybrid are 
as pure, in respect of the character they represent, as 
the same two factors existing iq the germ cells of 
the parental tails and dwarfs, according to (the theory. 

AwniTning this to be true, what result would be 
expected to follow from the self-fertilisation of such 
a hybrid ? Let us be perfectly clear, before we 
attempt to answer this question, as to what we are 
considering. On the one hand there are all the ■ovules 
in all the floorers on a plant, amounting, if the plant 
has been given plenty of room to grow, to "anything 
■between two* and five hundred ovules; half of these 
ovules are supposed to contain tall factors, and the 
remaining half, drfarf factors. On the other hand, there 
are all the pollen grains on the plant. The numbers of 
these must be immense, and I know of no estimate 
of their number in a single flower; .nor- is the matter 
of any importance for our purpose. Suffice it that 
the number of them is vast. Half of ‘these cpollen 
grains are supposed to contain tall factors and the 
o remaining half dwarf factors. I shall speak of pollen 
grains as synonymous with the male germ cell, to 
avoid circumlocution. What is the result «E the 
fertilisation of these few hundred ovules by the few 
hundred pollen ^grains necessary f&r the purpose? 
Let us consider first the ovules with thrf tall factor. 
They have an equal chance of being fertilised by a 
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pollen grain with a tall factor* as by a pollen grain 
with a djvarf factor; that is to say, the following 
unions will ^e, approximately, equally frequent:— 

Tall factor (borne x Tall factor (borne 
by ovule) by pollen grain) 

Tall faotor (borne x Dwarf faotor (borne 
by ovul^) by pollen grain) 

Now let us consider the ovules with the dwarf 
factors. These again have an equal chance of being 
fertilised by a pollen grain with a tall factor as by 
one with a dwarf factor; that is, the following 
unions will be, approximately, equally frequent 

Dwarf factor (borne x Tall factor* (borne 
, by ovule) by pollen grain) 

Dwarf factor (home x Dwarf factor (borne 
by ovule) by pollen*grain) 

All the ovules have now been acccgmted for, 
and it will be seen that £he result is four hinds of 
unions of germ cells, when these unions are classic 
fied according to the factors contained in the two 
germ cells uniting in each case. Moreover, these 
four* kind# of union are, on the average, equally 
frequent. They may now be written in one list, 
with th’eir frequency written after them in per¬ 
centage ;— 

Tall-Tall . . . . 25 per cent. 

Tal^Dwarf .... 25 „ , 

DwarflMl . . . 25 „ 

Dwarf-Dwarf .... *25 „ 

These are the kinds of unions of germ cells classified 
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according to the factors in the two cells uniting 
in each case. We have now to consider wh$t will be 
the nature of the plants which develop from these 
fertilised ovules. Let us deal, first, with the first and 
last on the list. It may be supposed that the TaU- 
TdU type will develop into a pure tall, and that 
the Duxirf-Dwarf will produce a dwarf, inasmuch as 
this was the theory of the reproduction ot tails and 
dwarfs with which we started. Anyhow, we shall 
see how this supposition fits the facts. 

Now, with regard to the second and third types 
of union on the list. It should be remembered that 
the character written first in each pair is that borne 
by the ovule; and the character written second 
that borne by the pollen grain. The TdH-fhmf 
cpuple, therefore, was produced by pollinating a pistil 
on a tall plant with pollen from a dwarf; and the 
Dwarf-Taft couple‘by pollinating a pistil on a dwarf 
plant* by pollen from a taM. Now, we know that in 
the case of this character reciprocal crosses are iden¬ 
tical ; .that is to say, that the resultof both of these 
crosses is a hybrid tall plant. We are, therefore, now 
in a position to say what will be the average-result of 
the random union of a large number of ovules, 50 per 
qent. of which bear the factor for tallness and the 
other 50 per cent, the factor for dwarfness, with a 
similar number of pollen grains containing similar 
■ factors in the same proportions. By “random” I 
mean that germ cells bearing a particular factor do 
not show a preference for germ cells bearing a par¬ 
ticular factor, whether similar or dissimilar. 
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Table to illustrate Mendel’s explanation ox 
Segregation in the 1:2:1 Batio. 


Types of fertilised 
ovules 

Percentage 

of 

Nature of Plante 
into wh ich they 

Percentage 

of 

frequency. 

will develop 

frequency. 

Tall-Tall . 

26 

Pure Tall, 

26 

Tall-Dwarf . 
Dwarf-Tall* . 

• 26 \ 
26 } 

Hybrid Tall 

60 

Dwarf-Dwarf 

26 

Pure Dwarf 

26 


It will at once be seen that the proportions in 
which the three kinds ol plant—pure tall, hybrid 
tall«nd pure dwarf—would be expected to occur on 
the basis of this theory is exactly that in which they 
do occur. 

tfbe fact that the theory is in perfect accord with 
Jihe facts which it attempts to explain is not,*of 
course, proof that the theory is true; nq one would 
invent a theory which did not fit the facts. This 
is, however, not the place to discuss the question 
how nearly true it is, for we are concerned no$ with 
Mendel's theory as stated by him, and not with the 
questiop "whether it is true or not, which will be 
dealt with in a later chapter. 

It was stated, categorically, above that the fohr 
kinds of unions of germ cells occurred with equal 
frequency. The truth of this statement can b$ 
tested in tfiferfollowing way: Two people each take 
a coin, aflad they both toss it at the same time. This 
act is repeated, say, a thousand times, and the result 
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written down each time. The result of any given 
pair of throws may, of course, be one of thre$ things: 
head-head, head-tail, and tail-tail. And the total 
result of a thousand throws will not be very far 
from 250 head-heads, 500 head-tails, and 250 tail- 
tails. 

In this illustration the matter f of sex has been 
left out, so that the equal frequency of the four types 
of unions of germ cells seen in the first column of 
the Table on p. 167 has not been illustrated. This 
can easily be done. One of the persons who tosses the 
coins may be designated the “ male,” and the other 
the “ female.” If the sex of the tosser be taken‘into 
account and recorded, it will be found that the four 
following events will occur equally frequently.* Male 
will be denotqf by the symbol <J, and female by 
the symbol 0 

t * 

Head tossed by and Head tossed by $ 

° Head tossed by $ and Tail tossed by $ 

<’ t Tail tossed by $ and Head tossed by $ 

Tail tossed by and Tail tossed* by 

Before we leave this illustration of the planner 
in which the Mendelian ratio 1:2:1 is brought about, 
a matter of great theoretical and practical importance 
mlist be dealt with. a 

This ratio 1:2:1 in the second hybrid generatbn, 
jwhich is the essential and diagnostic feature of 
Mendelian inheritance, is brought aftbut by the 
random union of dude germ cells (50 per ' cent, of 
which contain the factor for the dominant, and 50 
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per cent, the factor for the recessive character) with 
female g$rm cells containing the same factors in the 
same proportions. The union, be it noted, is ran¬ 
dom ; it is what is called a chance mult. And 
inasmuch as it may be—nay, must be—important 
to know, for practical or theoretical purposes, whether 
a particular ratio jinder investigation is a Mendelian 
one or net, a familiarity with certain attributes of 
chance is the barest necessity to the student of 
heredity. 

. Two things may be meant by the statement that 
a thing happens by chance, according as to whether 
reference is being made to the result of a single event, 
or to the total result of a large number 6f such events; 
accosting, for instance, as to whether we are refer¬ 
ring to the result of tossing a penny or to the resist 
•f, say, ten thousand such tosses. Nothing, of 
course, is more uncertain than thfe result bf a single 
throw, yet certain features of the result of a* very 
large number of throws can be predicted with .great* 
accuracy. We are not concerned here with tjjie first 
signification of the statement that a thing happens 
by ohaqpe* with the result of tossing a single penny 
once; and we can, therefore, proceed directly to 
’ a consideration of those features of chance whicfc 
bear on the causes which determine the Mendelian 
, ratios. 

As a familiar instance of an aggregate chance result 
the result o^tossing a penny a number of times 
may be considered. It is stated that the result of 
tossing a penny an infinite number of times is an 
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equal number oi heacLS and tails, but as tbe truth oi 
this statement can never be tested, it does nqt concern 
us. It is also stated that the nearer the number oi 
tosses approaches infinity the closer will be the 
approximation to equality oi the number oi heads 
and tails thrown. This can be ‘tested, and concerns 
us here very deeply; but before„we deal with 'its 
significance a minor feature oi it, which is sometimes 
forgotten, may be pointed out. As the number oi 
times a penny is tossed becomes larger and larger, 
the absolute difference between the number of heads 

r \ 

and of tails becomes larger and larger; but, on the 
other hand, the ratio oi the two approximates more 
closely to the fatio 50% : 50%. Thus at 10 throws 
there might be 6 heads and 4 tails, an absolute 
difference of &>; but at 100 there might be 54 heads 
and 46 tails, an absolute difference oi 8; yet the 
latter is a ‘closer approximation to 50 per cent, heads 
50 per cent, tails than the- former. To sum up, the 
• essential feature oi the aggregate result is that the 
approximation to the expected result becomes closer 
as the number oi trials becomes greater. 

Now, since the Mendelian ratio is the Result oi 
the union oi germ cells which unite without regard 
tp the factors which they contain, that is to say, * 
by chance, it is evident that this essential feature 
will also characterise the Mendelian ratio. That is 
to say, a very close approximation to the 25 per 
cent, of recessives (which is the ratuffthich can be 
tested on the largest scale) is not to be eipected in 
a small number such as that of the peas in a pod, or 
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the children of a human family, any more than 
three hepds and three tails are to be expected when¬ 
ever a penny is tossed six times. The statement 
that the recessives appear in the ratio of 25 per 
cent, to the whole second hybrid generation stands 
the experimental test well, when it is tested on 
a large scale. In the case of the colour of the 
cotyledons in the pea, I raised a generation of 
139,817 individuals; the ratio in which the greens 
occurred was 24.88 per cent. The point I wish to 
ipsist on here is that when small numbers of indivi¬ 
duals are being dealt with small deviations from the 
expected number do not indicate that the Men- 
delian theory does not apply to that lease, any more 
tha4 £ close approximation is proof that it does. 
For instance, if a brown-eyed couple marry, the 
•fact that their first four children are brown-eyed 
does not prove that both parents are? pure-bred 
brown. The next child might be blue-eyeS, •whioh 
would show that both the parents were hybrid* 
brown. Nor would the production by a. firown¬ 
eyed woman of three brown-eyed and one blue-eyed 
child prove that the father was, like the mother, a 
hybrid a duplex; he might be a simplex, and the 
family would, in that case, be exhibiting such an 
approximations to 50 per cent, duplex : 50 pa cent, 
sufiplex as might be expected in so small a number. 

Having dealt with this question, we may now* 
return to the Mendelian theory itself. 

There* is a way of illustrating the result of the 
random union of the germ cells, which is in some 
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respects better than the tossing oi coins. It is done 
with counters. Equal numbers of red and white 
ones are required. Only one pair of characters is 
being taken into consideration in the case to be 
illustrated. The female germ cells, half of which 
bear the dominant member of a pair of factors 
whilst the other half bear the recessive member, sere 
represented by a collection of 100 red counters (repre¬ 
senting the factor for the dominant character) and 
100 white (representing the factor for the recessive 
character). The male germ cells, containing similtp 
factors in the same proportions, are represented 
by a precisely Rimilar collection of red and tfhite 
counters. * 

Three columns are now ruled on a large Sheet of 
paper, to receive the three kinds of couples of counters 
which can be drawn from these two collections* 
These thrfle Irindft are, of course, red-red, red- 
white* and white-white. A counter is now drawn 
/it random from one collection, and another counter 
from thp other, and the pair is placed in <the column 
prescribed for it on the paper, according as to whether 
it is red-red (RR), red-white (RW), orwhite- 
white (WW). Another pair is drawn in the same 
way until, say, a hundred pairs have been placed 
on the paper. It will be found that the numbers 
of the three kinds of pairs approximate to the ratio 
<25 per cent. RR, 50 per cent. RW, 25 per cent. WW. 

The illustrative value of this device may be 
greatly increased by making it a rule, when & red and 
a white are drawn together, to put the red on the 
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top 0 ! the white when the »pair is placed in its 
column on the paper. This is supposed to represent 
the dominance of red over white; and if the pairs 
of counter^ are placed on the paper so carefully that 
the lower counter is in each case concealed, the 
conclusion derived from a superficial glance at the 
paper with the counters on it, will be that reds and 
whites qpcur in the proportion of 75 per cent, and 
25 per cent, respectively. Ooser inspection of these 
apparent reds will reveal the fact that, of these 
seventy-five, fifty consist of a red and of a white 
counter, and correspond to the hybrid individuals 
beating the dominant character; and the remaining 
twenty-five consist of two reds, an4 correspond to 
the individuals which both bear, and breed true to, 
the’dominant character. 

This device brings home vividly lo the spectator 
the reason, according to the Mendelian theory, why 
the recessive which appears in the second hybrid 
generation, the extracted recessive as it is 'called, 
breeds as, true to the particular character* unde^ 
consideration as the recessive with which the cross 
wat made. The extracted recessive breeds true for 
precisely the Bame reason as the pure one does; it 
is the‘result of the union of like germ cells, or, to 
speak more fplly and accurately, of germ cells con¬ 
taining factors for like characters. The factor for 
dwarfness, for instance, contained in the ovule of a 
hybrid tall-pea is identical with such a factor borne 
by a pure dwarf pea; and when two such factors 
borne by the hybrid tall unite and result in the 
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production of a dwarf, 4he dwarf character is no more 
tainted with tallness than a white counter becomes 
pink by lying in a heap with red ones. 

The cause of the pure breeding of the 25 per 
cent, tails appearing in the second hybrid genera¬ 
tion, namely, the union of two germ cells containing 
similar character-factors, is also well demonstrated 
by means of these counters. So,”also, is„the fact 
that the remaining 50 per cent, of the tails are 
hybrids, and, moreover, that these hybrids of the 
second hybrid generation will produce a third hybrid 
generation exactly similar to that produced by the 
hybrids of the first hybrid generation, for the reason 
that the contents of the germ cells of both these 
hybrids (of the second and first hybrid generation) 
are identical. t 

c It is furthermore plain why, according to Mendel’s, 
theory, thia segregation of characters in these pro¬ 
portions ^should continue §s long as the seeds of 
hybrid plants are sown. A hybrid, whether it occurs 
in the first or the fiftieth hybrid generation, will pro¬ 
duce germ cells half of which contain the dominant, 
and the remaining half the recessive character; and 
the generations produced by them will, consequently, 
have the same composition. But we must guard 
against the error of assuming that Merkel’s theory is 
true, and of then dogmatically stating, from %e 
standpoint of this assumed basis, that the segregation 
in these ratios will be continued for ad time. If 
the theory is true they will. Let us, then, turn the 
tables-; and test its truth by finding out if they do. 
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The most convenient way of representing the 
supposed causes of Mendelian segregation on paper 
is to use the four-square table. Along the top of 
the table are written the two kinds of factors that 
occur in equal numbers amongst the male germ cells 
of the hybrid, namely, the tall, for which the letter 
T written, and the dwarf, for which D is written. 
The samp is written along the left of the table, but 
the T and D here refer to the factors in the female 
germ cells. 



Two squares alongside one another are 'called 
a row. Two squares superimposed on one'another 
are palled* a column. The T above the whole square 
relates to the column below it, and the D, to the right, 
, to the “Column below it. Similarly the T and D at 
the left of thq table relate to the rows to the right 
of^hem. In the square formed by the intersection 
of a row^with a column is written the result of the 
union of the factor at the head of the column with 
the factor at the left of the rew. This Table is 
merely another way of stating what has already been 
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set forth on p. 16S. o But it is introduced here to 
pave the way for the sixteen-square Table which is 
indispensable for explaining the 9 : 3 : 3 S 1 ratio. 

There are certain general terms and formulee 
introduced by Mr. Bateson which have come into 
general use. They may now be briefly indicated. 

The letter D is used to signify the dominant 
character, and R the recessive, and consequently 
the hybrid is spoken of as DB, the pure dominant 
as DD, and the recessive as BE. It will be noted 
that the single letters D and R are stated to signify 
characters, whilst the organisms bearing these 
characters are represented by two figures, DR,JDD, 
BB, etc. This latter fact is an expression of a part 
of the Mendelian theory according to wfych the 
organism is a double structure. Indeed, it may 
altnost be sai<f that this is not a theory but a fact. 
Every organism with which we are concerned in this 
book is formed by the union of two germ cells. And 
the simplest evidence of t$is duplicity is that the 
number of chromosomes in the cells of an animal 

r $ 

or plant is twice that of the number in each of the 
two germ cells which united to produce it.* # 

A single word for a germ cell is wanted. c This is 
supplied in gamete.* A more urgent need is a single 4 
word for the result of the union of two gametes, the 
animal or plant into which it develops. For t^ris, 
tiie word zygoUt\ has been coined. 

In the illustration above, the single counter 

* From*the Greek yS/titi, many, 
t From the Greek (iryiti, • yoke. 
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represented the gamete, and*the pair the zygote. 
The single letters at the top of the four-square Table 
represented gametes, and the pairs in the squares 
zygotes. • 

This Table may now be written in a generalised 
form in which D and B represent dominant and 
reqessive characters in general. Thus:— 



Another form of such a Table, in which the capital 
and small sizes of the safhe letter are used instead of 
D and B to represent the dominant and recessive*'' 
characters of a pair, should be referred to here, because 
it unnecessary to use this form of notation in the 
general dorm of the sixteen-square Table, which is 
used to. represent the union of gametes of hybrids 
between forms differing in respect of two pairs o& 
characters. Tfiis form of the Table is given on the 
nefx page. 

Am inspection of this Table, or a casting back of 
the memory to the counters, will ipveal the fact that 
there are two kinds of zygotes. One is the result 

u 
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of the onion of gametes bearing similar character- 
factors, and is called a homozygote, the adjectival 
form of which is homozygous: of this therd are two 
kinds, DD and RB. The other kind of zygote, is 


<J gametes 
A a 


AA 

c 

Aa 

oA 

a a 


the result of the anion of gametes bearing dissimilar 
character-factors, and is called a heterozygote,- the 
adjectival form of which is heterozygous : of this 
there is ogly one kind, DR. 

The* heterozygote may either bear the character 
( .of its dominant parent, asfin stature in peas; or it 
may'possess a character peculiar to itself and 
inseparable from the heterozygous condition, as in 
the case of the Andalusian fowl In such a case 

B G 

it is useless to attempt to fix the hybrid character. 
A similar case amongst cattle is red-roan, which is^ 
*a heterozygote between red and white. 

It now remains to consider the result* of the, 
different types of matings which may be inade 
between the threft types of zygotes, DD fc DR, and 
RR. It is hardly necessary to point out how impor- 
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taut a finger-end familiarity with such results is, 
both to $he student of heredity and to the prac¬ 
tical breeder. It will be convenient, first, to display 
them in tabular form, so as to obtain a general view 
of them, and to see which have already been dealt 
with, and which remain to be considered. 



• 

Zygotes mated 

Nature and relative numbers, in 
percentage, of xygotee remitting from 
preceding union 

• 



DD 

DR 

RR 

1 

“ DD 

DD 

100 

mm 


2 

RR 

RR 



100 

3 

PD 

RR 


■H 


4- 

■ DR 

DR 

25 


25 

5 

DR 

DD 

50 

Ksf 



DR 

RR 



50 








The first four of thro types of mating Jiave 
already been considered. Yio. 1 represents the true-, 
breeding of a pure dominants, according to the* fol¬ 
lowing scheme:— 

<J gametes 
D D 


JD 


DD 

DD 

DD 

DD | 


Of 


D 
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No. 2 represents the true-breeding of pore recessives, 
according to a precisely analogous scheme, in which 
R is sabstituted for D. No. 3 represents the cross¬ 
ing of DD with RR, according to this scheme 


gametes 
D D 


(J gametes 
B B 


B 


B 


DB 

DB 

DB 

C 

DB 


or 


Of 


f 

DB 

DB 

DB 

0 

PR 


and No. 4 represents the mating together of‘these 
hybrids, which has already been represented in tips 
scheme on p. 177. Nos. 5 and 6 have not yet been 
deaft tfith, and are very important for more reasons 
than one. r 

One feature which these two jfcypes of mating 
possess in common is so simple that even when it 
is noticed at all. it is usually passed (Tver with a 
few words. Tet this feature has, in my opinion, a 
very important bearing. Although these two types 
of mating are usually considered last* as a not very 
important corollary to the Mendelian theory, ^hey 
possess this feature in common, that of^Jl the 
matings, in the above Table, in which the forms mated 
differ from one Another (i.e. in all except 1 and 2) 
they axe the only two in which the two parental 
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forms ore reproduced in the next generation in equal 
numbers.* In No. 3, one parental form, the recessive, 
is not reproduced at all. In No. 4, where the two 
parents, the* hybrids, are similar, they only account 
for a half of the next generation, the remaining half 
being made up of the grand-parental dominants and 
rectosives in equal .numbers. 

This extremely simple feature of matings, Nos. 5 
and 6, is also characteristic of the inheritance of 
sexual characters; the result of the union of a male 
wi$h a female is the production of equal numbers 
of males and females on the average. And this fact, 
which the founders of the Mendelian theory have, 
until recently, neglected, has become the corner-stone 
of JJje Mendelian theory of the inheritance of sex, 
and will also, in my opinion, play a very important 
part in elucidating the origin of the Mendelian mode 
of inheritance. * * 

These two types of coating may now Be *dealt 
with separately. No. 5 » represented on the four-* 
square Table as •follows 


cj gametes 
D R 
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This type oi mating is not one of any practical 
value, but its existence should be bomeoin mind, 
because superficially the results of it are indistin¬ 
guishable from the result of muting two dominants 
(DD and DD) in those cases in which the character 
of the hybrid is the same as that of the dominant; 
and if this fact is not borne in mind the false (ion- 
elusion might be drawn from the results of breeding 
that a dominant character had become fixed when 
it really had not. Take, for instance, the duplex 
eye in man; the result of mating a hybrid duplex 
with a pure one is, as far as we can see from the 
immediate result of the mating, the same as that of 
mating two pores, namely, the production of nothing 
but duplexes; the fact that half of them ate hetero¬ 
zygous, or hybrid, and half homozygous, or pure, 
can only be determined by subsequent breeding. And 
so long as DR is mated with DD, and for however 
many generations, the apparent result will be the 
same as mating DD wit* DD. What, then, it may 
be aslged, does it matter whether DD ie mated with 
DR or with DD, if the result is the same ? The 
answer is that it does not matter provided tlffat the 
union of DRxDD can be ensured, but as a this is a 
laborious matter (involving as it does the testing 
of both forms before they are mated) the union 
DR x DR is sure to occur sooner or later; and^en 
the fat is in the fire, and a quarter of ther'generatioff 
produced consists of recessives. 

Mating of ty$e No. 6 is represented ih the four¬ 
square Table on the next page. 
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. This type oi mating is of great practical value 
because it is the one by means of which the question 
whether an animal or plant bearing the dominant 
character is heterozygous or homozygous can be 
qpst Expeditiously decided. This question could, 
it is true, be answered by mating* the individual 
4n question with another hybrid, if a hybrid of the 
first generation were at hand (a hybrid of the second 
generation can only be known to be such 1 fy testing 
it, and that is what we are trying to do); and even 
if this were available an inconveniently large, number 
of offspring would have to be produced before there 
werl sufficient grounds (derived from this test) for 
believipg that the individual tested was not a hybrid. 
Directly a recessive is produced by mating a par¬ 
ticular individual, which may be called A for brevity, 
pith a hybrid, it is certain that A is a hybrid; but 
the* production of a family of six containing no 
recessives does not by any means prove that A is 
a dominant; the next child might be a recessive. 
But the probability of A being a dominant becomes 
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less and less as the size oi a family containing no 
recessive increases. « 

By far the most convenient way, as stated at 
the beginning of the last paragraph, of testing the 
zygotic constitution (that is, of determining whether 
it is heterozygous or homozygous) of an individual 
bearing the dominant character i& to mate it with 
a recessive. There are two advantages of this over 
any other way; the first and most practically impor¬ 
tant is that an individual bearing the recessive 
character can only be one thing, RB, in contra¬ 
distinction to one bearing the dominant character, 
which can, of course, be DD or DR; so that 11 the 
recessive can 4>e used at once, without any pre¬ 
liminary time-wasting testing which is necessary^ to 
determine the c constitution of an individual bear¬ 
ing the dominant character. The recessive wear& 
its gametitf constitution on its sleeve, and no further 
credentials are required. C4e second advantage of 
testing by mating with a recessive is that the result 
of mating a hybrid with a recessive in thepproduction 
of twice as many recessives as are produced by the 
union of two hybrids, 60 per cent, as against 28 per 
cent.; and consequently twice as great a likelihood 
of the form tested throwing a recessive, if it is a* 
hybrid, as there would be if it were*mated with a 
hybrid. Vn 

My hybrid mice of the first hybrid generation 4 
were mated with albinos, not to test their hybridity, 
for that was obviously not in question, but to test 
the truth of the statement that hybrids mated with 
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recessives produced hybrids and recessives in equal 
numbers.' The actual numbers produced by mating 
hybrids aud^ albinos were 378 hybrids and 368 albinos. 
The following list of families, which were the first 
ten raised, will give some idea of the distribution of 
recessives over the families. The largest family in 
the whole experiment in which no recessives occurred 
was one'which consisted of six hybrids. 


Pabknts 

• 

OmPMNO 

female 

Male 

Hybrid! 

Albinos 

Albino , 

piebald grey 

• 

4 grey 

None 

Albino 

* 

piebald grey 

1 grey, 2 piebald 
greys, 1 pie¬ 
bald black 1 

6 

Albino 

piebald grey 

6 greys, 

. * 

Albino 

grey 

2 greys, 1 black 

2 

Albino 

grey 

4 greys 

* J 

Albino 

Albino 

grey v 

piebald grey ’ 

HUB 

2 

IS 

Piebald grey* 

albino 

1 piebald grey, 

2 blacks 

. 2 

Grey , 

albino 

1 grey, 1 black 

1 

Grey' . 

albino 

2 piebald blacks 

4 













CHAPTER XII 


0 


THE ANTECEDENTS AND FATE °0F MENDEL’S 
v DISCOVERY 

■f 

It may not be without interest to consider here how 
it came about that Mendel’s discovery, made jn 
1865, remained unknown until 1000, and to empha¬ 
sise the fact that what constitutes a great discdVery 
is not the mere unfolding of a sequence of events 
before the eyes of an observer, but the appreciation 
of the significance, or perhaps the invention of a sig¬ 
nificance, or the reading of a meaning into, thto 
sequence by the observer. 

To deal first with the &st question. The prob¬ 
lem oj[ heredity, i.e. the quotum how the resemblance 
between one generation and the next" is brought 
about, as it presented itself to biologists interested 
in the matter at the time when Mendel worked^ was 
to determine how the characters of the parent got 
mto the germ-cells which produced the next genera' 
tion. It was natural that the problem should pre¬ 
sent itself in this way ; that the inquirer should 
with the grown parent, and wonder how its charac¬ 
ters could be compressed into the minute germ, sub¬ 
sequently to emerge and expand and develop into 

the next generation. For, compared with the grown 

>86 
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body of the parent, the germ was a recent dis¬ 
covery.' It was natural, therefore, that the fixed 
starting-point in the inquirer’s mind should be 
the body, and that the problem of heredity should 
present itself to him as the task of finding out how 
its characters could get into the germ-cells which (so 
fie had recently* discovered) it produced, and which 
give riih to the next generation. ,* 

There can be no doubt that that was the way 
in which the problem presented itself to Darwin’s 
mind. His theory of Pangenesis is an answer to 
the question, How do the characters of the parent 
get into the germ-cells which it produces ? He 
imagined that this was brought about by every cell 
gf th& body giving off a particle which somehow 
reached the germ-cells, so that eaeh germ-celljxm- 
Wned a representative particle from every cell of 
the body which housed it. This theory wfiuld account 
not only for the inheritance of so-called* inborn 
characters, but also ids so-called acquired, ondfc;, 
because if % ddg had its tail cut off, the tail would not 
be represented in the germ-cells of the dog unless 
the* particles had left the tail before it had been 
amputated. Pangenesis died, not because Galton’s 
experiments designed to test it had a negatiyg^ 
result, but because Weismann’s writings effected a 
[*e&ngjpg round of biological opinion, through 180 
degrees, to a statement of the problem of heredity* 
which was the diametric opposite to that which 
had prevailed hitherto. The dbctrine preached by 
Weismann was that to start with the body and inquire 
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how its characters got into the germ was to view the 
sequence from the wrong end; the proper Starting- 
point was the germ, and the real question was not 
“How do the characters of the organism get into 
the germ-cells which it produces f ” but “ How are the 
characters of an organism represented in the germ 
cell which produces it?” Or, as Samuel Butler has 
it, the proper statement of the relation between suc¬ 
cessive generations is not to say that a hen pro¬ 
duces another hen through the medium of an egg; 

. but to say that a hen is merely an egg’s way of pro¬ 
ducing another egg. According to Weismann, the 
problem how the characters of the body get into 
the germ-cells Vhich it encloses is as unreal as the 
problem which puzzled one of our kings—how does 
the ipple get in$> the dumpling ? The answer in both 
cases is the same. The apple does not get into tWP 
dumpling. The characters of the parent do not get 
into tlfb germ-cells which thly enclose. The apple 
c and the germ-cells were tbfre first. The germ-cells 
are merely part of an unbroken line bf gftrm plasm 
which under certain circumstances, usually the fusion 
of two of its constituent germ-cells, froths upland 
produces a great excrescence, the body of thp next 
generation, and continues its existence in this body. * 
The germ plasm, according to this viewfis immortal; 
the excrescence, the body, is mortal. The germplafeo^ 
c only comes to an end along a particular line when 
the body containing it dies without leaving offspring. 
The animal does not, as it appears to do, give rise to 
germ-cells when it reaches maturity; the germ-cells 
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are not formed afresh by £ach generation. When 
the ierijlised egg divides, some cells are at once set 
apart to become the germ-cells of the organism into 
which this* fertilised egg develops. It is the body 
which is formed afresh at each generation: the germ 
plasm has existed since the dawn of life. The 
reader will, of course, understand that this is not 
a statement of* fact, but a presentation of the 
Weismannian doctrine. 


The relation between Mendelian theory and this 
doctrine may be considered from two points of view. 
In the first place, a general acceptance of Weismann’s 
way of stating the problem of heredity was neces¬ 
sary before the significance of Mendpl’s observation 
could be understood. In the second place, Mendel’s 
discovery was a confirmation and amplification of 
fjfteismann’s thesis. 

These two points will be dealt witi^ separately. 
The publication of Meydel’s paper in 1861 was the 
throwing of pearls before swine. The problem fit 
heredity, £s it presented itself to those who were 
interested in the matter at that time, was, as I have 
already stated, to explain how the characters of an 
organism got into the germ-cells which it produced. 


t To Mtadel, on the other hand, the problem was so 
obviously th§ converse of this—namely, the questaofr 
haw the characters of an organism are represented^ 
:f in thtf germ-cells which produce it, that^he 
stop to discuss the matter. Memh 
this was the correct statemMflPc^fi^to^sin^^ ^ 
he made no defence of it, amlVDCeaii&'at 


of it, andl^oceecWfat.ofica^’ 
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account for bis results &n the assumption of its cor¬ 
rectness. He knew it so well that he did not know 
he knew it. But those who read Mendel’s papers 
were still labouring to find out how the characters of 
an organism got into the germ-cells which it pro¬ 
duced. The mult was that no point was seen in 
Mendel’s theory, and it quickly lapsed into the oblivion 
from which it was not rescued till lk)0. 

It is not as if Mendel were out of touch with the 
recognised representatives of biological orthodoxy. 
He was in correspondence with Carl Nageli, to whose 
criticisms Charles Darwin paid more attention thah 
to those of any other of his critics. This correspondence 
has been published by Frol Correns. It includes a 
patient attempt,by Mendel to make clear to c Nageli 
those points which the latter had not understood in 
Menclel’s paper. 1 Not only did he do this; he alsq j 
sent packets of peas resulting from his experiments 
to Nageli, in the assurance, that if lie (Nageli) grew 
tkem he, could not fail to perceive the significance 
of the’results which he (Mendel) had ^obtained. But 
so deeply was Nageli imbued with his view of heredity 
that Mendel’s explanations, and his seeds as well, were 
as water on a duck’s back. “These” says Mr. 
Bateson,* referring to Mendel’s letters and his illus-^ 
frative specimens, “ must have utterly failed to arouse 
his (Nageli’s) interest, for when in 1884, the year 
c of Mendel’s death, he published his great treatise oi$* 
heredity, no reference was made to Mendel or his 
work. That this neglect was due to want .of com- 

* "llndd’i Prinedptai of Heredity,” p. 55. 
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.prehension is evident from*a passage where he 
describes an experiment or observation on cats 
which, as it happens, gave a simple Mendelian result. 
The Angora character (recessive) disappeared in a cross 
with a certain common cat whose hair character is, 
as we now know, dominant. The crossbreds were 
m$ted together, and the Angora character reappeared 
in one individual* among a litter of common cats. 
This typically Mendelian fact was thus actually 
under NageFs own observation, but from the dis¬ 
cussion which he devotes to the occurrence it is clear 
that Mendel’s work must have wholly passed from 
his memory, having probably been dismissed as some¬ 
thing too fanciful for serious consideration.” 

Mendel’s theory could not be grafted on to con¬ 
temporary biological opinion: the cross was too 
wide, to bofrow Butler’s simile. But, gsafted on toTihe 
biological opinion prepared by Weisjnann, i| flourished 
like a greeinbayffee; aiyl its immense valua was at 
once recognised. 

To regard, now, the Alation between Mendel’s 
and Weismann’s* work from the second-mehtioned 
point # of view.* In the first place, Mendel’s results 
support Weismann’s doctrine, because the only theory 
which can as yet account for these results leaves the 
dharaoters of the soma or body entirely out of account 
and t relates solely to the contents of the germ cells 
vduch produce the generation whose character has 
to be explained. On no other theory but Weis¬ 
mann’s wpuld an extracted greeif pea of the fifth 

fiascod paragraph oc p. 189. 
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hybrid generation be identical in appearance and in 
its breeding properties with a green oi a pure strain. 
Yet these two are identical, as will be shown on p. 
236. Both Mendel’s and Weismann’s are.“ germinal ” 
theories of inheritance. Mendel’s a particular, and 
Weismann’s a general one, on the basis of which 
Mendel’s is erected. And Weismann’s genial 
doctrine receives strong support from the fact 
that the predictions based on Mendel’s theory are 
fulfilled. 

Mendelian inquiry does more than afford evi¬ 
dence of the truth of Weismann’s general theory ;* it 
fills in the details of the general theory of heredity 
outlined in charcoal by Weismann. As has already 
been said, Weigmann was the first to point put that 
the problem of heredity was to find out how th< 
characters of<an organism were represented in tju 
germ-cellscwhich produced it. Weismann showed wha* 
the question was. Mendelian inquiry riewly build 
ing upffcsi answer to it. And already, in the ter 
years which have elapsed^ since Mendel’s papers wer 
discovered, a rich store of information relating t> 
the manner in which characters are repsesenjtjed i: 
the germ-cells has been accumulated. I have en 
deavoured thus briefly to indicate what I conceiv 
” to be the real nature of the respective parts played If 
Mendel and Weismann in building up our mqfler. 
conception of heredity, because it is often cote 
plained that credit which is due to Mendel is 'give: 
to Weismann, and that ideas which are described a 
Mendelian were really introduced by Weismann. 
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^1 will proceed now to a short description of a 
hybridisation experiment identical with one of Men* 
del’s which was began in 1820, the year of Mendel’s 
birth. The* work was done by John Goss in the 
garden shown in Fig. 34, in the village of Hather- 
leigh, in Devonshire, which is eight miles from the 
northern border of Dartmoor. The results of the 
experimqpt were * published in the “Horticultural 
Transactions” in 1822, in a paper which is repro¬ 
duced on pp. 199-202. 

As will be seen from his third paragraph, he pro¬ 
ceeded as directed in Chapter X., except that he 
applied the pollen (of the dwarf pea) on the following 
day. He obtained three pods of hybrid seed. In the 
sentence beginning “ In the following spring . . . ”* 
die phenomenon of dominance is described, and in 
£fce next sentence the phenomenon of segregation. 
But Goss went farther than this.. Not qply did he 
witness tta^pCenomenon of dominance and oi segrega¬ 
tion; he also observed the true-breedinfc of r$- 
cessives. “Last spring I Separated all the Hue peas 
from the white, and sowed each colour in separate 
rows* and I now find that the blue produce only 
Uue. . . .”f 

But, as the words which follow show, Goss failed 
\> discover that some of the plants bore only yellow 
seeds, and some both yellow and green. The reason 
lor this, I have little doubt, is that Goss did not 

* Bottom of p. 199. • 

t In the' ooloun of peas “bine” ii synftnymons with green, awl 
"white" with green. 
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record Ms plants separately, plant by plant, afte» 
they had been pulled up and dried; but Jooked at 
a pod here and there as they stood in the ground, or 
shelled the whole lot from the dried bundles without 
regard to the individuality of the plants from wMch 
the seeds came. 

That Goss did not examine the plants separately 
after they had been pulled up is evident, from the 
fact that he never speaks of plants, but only of pods; 
that when he does deal with things separately, as in 
the case of the green and yellow seeds of the second 
hybrid generation, he says so. This conclusiorf is 
also supported by the fact that Gbes was not seeking 
for an interpretation of the phenomenon he wat 
dealing with, hut was trying to raise a new vegetable 
“ The edible qualities of this pea I have not tried[ 
hosing but fe ‘ ^ 

How jt came, about that Goss, with the pheno 
mena rgady to his hand, failed to ihak<H&e discovery 
'Which is now associated" with Mendel’s name is e 
questidnwMch naturally^resents itself. In the first 
place, 'it is, of course, more true in Goss’s case than it 
it is in Mendel’s that biological opinion was not,ready 
to receive a theory such as Mendel’s, wMch lies on the 
surface of properly recorded results of such an experi 
ment as Goss made. If Mendel failed to graft biff 
theory on to current biological theory, such ar 
attempt made by Goss would have been doomed tc 
failure from the outset. Nevertheless Mendel die 
what Goss did noj do; he extracted something froxr 
or projected something into his observations wMd 




• FIG. 3*-JOHN GOSS’? GARDEN WHERE HE MADE HIS CROSSES IN 1820 
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though at the tiara it fell on* deaf ears, was at once 
recognised as of immense value when it was again 
brought forth and exhibited before a generation of 
biologists which had been prepared by Weismann. 
Why did Goss fail to do this ? The answer is mani¬ 
fold In the first place, he was not seeking for an 
^riterpretation of his results. And, in the case of 
interpretations, he who does not seek will not find; 
he may not find what he is seeking; but if he does 
not seek at all he will find nothing at all. Another 
reason why Goss failed to make Mendel’s discovery 
is* that he did not record the proportion in which his 
typgs recurred in the second hybrid generation. But 
this is scarcely remarkable in view of the fact that 
not only did he not know that it was a second hybrid 
generation: he did not know that it was a genera- 
c tion. He 'says (last paragraph, p.*B00): “SHbuld 
this new variety of pea neither pqpsess superior merit 
nor* be dewdffecT singular # in its bicoloured, produce 
...” From this it is evident that he Perfectly 
naturally regarded the coloured parts of the* seeds 
borne by a pea plant as its fruit, and did ndt know, 
whafc heasuld not be expected to know, that they 
were the cotyledons of the next generation. The 
recording of the numbers was an essential preliminary 
\o the sugges|ion of the theory put forward by Men¬ 
del; and in my opinion the great future advances in 
this, line of work will be made by paying close atten¬ 
tion to numerical ratios, and testing them with statis¬ 
tical formula. Another reason why Goss failed where 
Mendel succeeded is that he did not record the off- 
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spring o! each plant separately. And the reasor^foa 
this was, as before, that he did not know that “ the 
seeds ” were the offspring of a plant. Mendel, who 
of coarse knew this, laid the foundations of the 
modem analytical method in the investigation of 
heredity, because he perceived the importance of 
tracing the offspring of each individual separately 
and of keeping the records of an experiment in?uch 
a way that the ancestry and progeny of every indivi¬ 
dual concerned may be looked up from them. Much 
has been talked of the essential antagonism between 
those methods which deal with individuals in the 
mass and the Mendelian or analytical method. But 
I have been unable to find that any such antagonism 
exists. The analytical method is the only one by 
which hereditary processes can be unravelled; whilst 
the' significance of the numerical results of these 
analytical, experiments can only be estimated by 
statistical formulae. Both methodslSppe^; to me to 
,be indispensable. 

Goss failed where Mendel succeeded. But the 
lessons' of failure are not less illuminating than those 
of success, and the lives of those who fail nqt less 
valuable or interesting than the lives of tnose who 
succeed. Be this as it may, I was unable to resist 
the temptation to satisfy my curiosity as to the li^ 
of a man who, at any rate, spent part of his time in 
work which has occupied much of my own. I 
owe the following facts and the photograph of Goss’s 
garden to the Mpdness of the Bev. J. W. Banks, 
vicar of Hatherleigh, Devonshire. 
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John Gobs was bom in Hatherleigb and baptized 
on June* 27, 1787. He is next heard of as a lad 
who cleaned boots and did other odd jobs in the 
Rectory at Iddesleigh, where the Rector took a num¬ 
ber of pupils. One of these became interested in 
Goss and helped to educate him with a view to his 
tjdWing' the Church. But Goss had "scruples,” 
“antWie became an usher in a school. He was an 
active and inventive man. He made an orrery, i.e. 
a model of the solar system, a reading-book for 
teaching the aged poor to read, and a calculating 
machine. What a pity he did not conduct his 
hybridisation experiments on so large a scale that 
the services of this machine were required ! 

At the age of 26 he married, under romantic 
c!rcumstanc,es. A lady came one <^ay to Hather- 
leigh to visit an old servant, and created a sensa¬ 
tion in this qjjt-pf-the-way village by driving up 
to her door m a post-ch&ige. On getting out^f her 
carriage she stumbled and would have fallei^but for 
the timely intervention of a* young man, who stepped 
forward an d sav ed her. This was John Goss. He 
was s ent J Or to be. thanked for his services. They 
were married on March 6th, 1813. His wife was 
^jrenty-nine years older than he was. At their 
marriage he \gas 26, and she was 55. It was during 
his‘married life that he made the crosses with peas 
(in 1820) and sent his note of them to the Royal 
Horticultural Society (1822). It may be that the 
carrying out of this experiment was made possible 
by a leisure which he owed to his wife. He speaks of 
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“ living retired ” in the country. It seems that-hST* 
horticultural work was successful, for he received 
a prize (purse with gold) for his work from a hor¬ 
ticultural society. His wife died, aged 66, on 
January 19th, 1823, and he went to live at Oke- 
hampton, where he died on May 31, 1833, at the 
age of 46, leaving his money to establish libraries uf* 
Hatherleigh and Okehampton. f 014 

There is a sentence," 1 part of which has already 
been quoted, in Goss’s letter to the Horticultural 
Society which possesses a curiously prophetic sig¬ 
nificance : “ Should this new variety of pea neither 
possess superior merit nor be deemed singula? in 
its bicoloured produce, yet there is, I conceive, some¬ 
thing in its history that will emit a ray of 'physio¬ 
logical light . Little can he have guessed how 
bright a ray would be emitted by this singular p&p 
with its bfcoloured produce. 

( 

Lut paragraph of p. 200. 


The exception to the dominance of yellow over ^een^Mated 
in the “Note by the Secretary” on p. 201 is apparent only. 
Mr. Bateson has discovered that the Imperial have a thick 
green seed-coat, which prevent the cotyledons of the first hybrid 
generation bong seen. Messrs. Sutton’s Kin§ Biwaed has a 
similar opaque green seed-coat, whioh prevents the odour of te® 
enclosed cotyledons from being seen. 
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^XXVH. On the Variation in die Colour of Peas, aeeationed 
mmdy Qtott Impregnation. In a Letter to the Secretary. By 
Mr. John Gobi. 

Read October 15,1882. 

, Sib, 

Lining retired in the country, and haring a taste for gar- 
ddhing, 1 have been for some yean past endeavouring to raise 
new varieties of vegetables. ' A gentleman i? the neighbour¬ 
hood, seeing some of the fruits of my labours, put into my 
‘ hands the Trantadiont of your Society: tins was like the 
•rising sun after the dawn, and I was enabled to see, not only 
how to do my work better, but that some things which oc- 
Hipied«wy jct£61itfon had J>y others been already accom¬ 
plished. • *’*• 

I have raised some new tarietiet qf Peat, and ip one of* 
*-these appears to be at least a singular production, aruj finding 
vary little on thia subject in your volumes, I am tempted to 
gfr to yogfr description of it, accompanied with a fow obser¬ 
vations. 

In the summer of 1880,1 deprived some blossoms of the 

* Proljfic blue of their stamina, and the next day applied the 

pollen of a diarf Pea, and of which impregnation I obtained 

three pods of seeds.* In the following spring, when these 
• 

* Ibttt not bees eblt to aeferttiii with certiinty the nuneibj which tht tan 
prat Pm m tnuUjr known by gtudenen tqd dMtnhn t bat I bdim that 
Ox PwBfc Pn, which wm tht tad* pawl tf the tew witty, U tht AW 
PrmkH, end tht dwerf Pet which wet be ad* junta, dx DvttfSpuuth. 
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Facsimil* from Hi* Horticultural Sodtiy’s Transactions. 

Variation in tie Colour of Cross Im pregnated Peas. 285 

wdre opened, in order to sow the seed, I found, to my gnat 
surprise, that the colour of the Peas, instead of being adeep 
blue, like their female parent, was of a yeUowith white, likej 
the male. Towards the end of the summer I was equall y 
surprised to find that these white seeds had produced some 
pods with all blue, some with all white, and many vrith both 
blue and white Peas in the wane pod. 

Last spring, I separated all the blue Peas from the white, 
and sowed each colour in separate rows; and! now find that 
the blue produce only blue, while the white seeds yield sopge 
pods with all white, and some with both blue and white Peas 
intermixed. 

The edihle qualities of this Pea I have not tried, having but 
few.. It grows two or two feet and a half high, and attains ma¬ 
turity about the same time with its blue parent, which it much 
resembles, ahd unfiddb a large, deep green ac^ Mag e, wntr. 
perior ,tr 'any I have seen. It. seems to require a greater 
depth and ™hne— of soil than other sorts, or than I have 
given It . 1 ' • B 

Should this new variety of Pea neither possess superior 
merit, nor be deemed angular in its bi-colourEdpAriuce, j$t 
there is, I conceive, something in its history that wm eniit a 
ray of phyaiolo^cal light, or at least militate against an opinion. 
held by Mr. Sjjusbuby, who, in his remarks on the anomaly 
of the Peach and Nectarines growing on the tame branch, 
says,* “ I have not a doubt of the important canaequepcet" 
which ensue, when the stigma of one plant imbibes pollen. . 
belonging to another, but these, are only manifested in the 
succeeding generation?* 

• Hwtioaitunl Saattf* TVmmntinna VoL I. pag* 106 . 
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286 Variation in the Colour of Crow Impregnated Peas. 


That fhis is incorrect, is not here “ determined by a more 
able physiologist,” (rat by the above statement—by the above 
.feet; fin* the effect was strikingly evident in the seed, which 
lfgfi»chagged by the Impregnation from a deep blue to a yel¬ 
lowish white. And if the seed undergoes such a change, why 
may not the fruit ? It is more than probable that it does; 
but, the change not bong so conspicuous as the difference 
. between blue and white, it has escaped observation. Perhaps 
the most effectual way to unravel the mystery of the anomaly, 
wdhld be to impregnate a considerable number of Peach 
blossoms with the pollen of the Nectarine, §nd to examine 
minutely if any change succeeded in the fruit. 

If this communication should be thought worthy to appear 
your TraSuaetione, I trust Mr. S&Lisnuf % will excuse «n 
humble attempt to reflect a little light on an obscure part of 
~*k »«enc&jp which he himself is so luminous. 

* I am. Sir, 


HMerleigi, Devontkire, 
OttobcrJ^Ua .— 


Yours respectfully,. 

Johx'Goss. 


Note by the Secretary. 

Previous to the receipt of the above communication, one 
on the same subject was transmitted by Axexaxdkx Setox, 
l£aq. qpd read at the Meeting of the Society on the 80th of 
Avgust, 1888. Mr. Setox had happened to make a similar 
experiment, by impr egnating Ahe flowerg of the Dwarf Im¬ 
perial, a well known green variety of the Pea, with the pollen 
ofa white free growing variety. Of the flowers so treated qpe 
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By Mr. John Goss, _ 237 

only produced a pod, and it contained four Peas, which did 
not differ in appearance from the others of the female parent 
It thus appears from the different results in this stage of the*, 
experiments made by Mr. Goss and Mr. Bitov, that the an- , 
pearance of the fruit in the first instance is sometimes ^fiectra 
by tetzaneoua impregnation, and sometimes not; the impreg¬ 
nation being effectual, as it was proved to have been, by the 
progeny in both of these instances, and it seems desirable that 
this interesting point, on which so much difference of opinion 
has arisen,* partly from observation, and partly from anal<$i> 
cal reasoning, should be subjected to further experiment. 

The plants which grew from the four Peas obtained by 
Mr. Sxtoit, seemed to partake of the nature of both parents, , 
beipg taller and mine difibse than the Dwarf Imperial, and 
lesa so than the male white parent; but the pods resembled*' 
those of tlfe former, being short, and havjpg but few PeasJ^ 
each. «Qn their ripening it wqf Vound that inaWTof their 
> containing Peas like those of either parent, or of an appearance 
betwcafthe two, almost every one of them had some Peas of 
the felTgreen colour of the Dwarf Imperial, and others of the 
whitish colour of that with which it had betthimpregnged 
mixed indiscriminately and in undefined numbers; nmyti.'ere 
all completely either of one colour or the other, none of them 
having an intermediate tint, as Mr. Sxton had expected. , 
The representation of one of the pods in Plate IX. Fig. 1. 
conveys a very perfect idea of its appearance. ® 

C 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THEORY TO ACCOUNT ROB THE RESULTS WHICH FOLLOW 
» .ACROSS INVOLVING TWO PAIRS OF CHARACTERS 

The theory enunciated in Chapter XI., to account 
lor the fact of segregation and the ratio in which the 
segregated characters occur has more an indinot 
practical value than a direct one. Its value in 
prsfetice is the lesson which it teaches rather than 
the immediate practical effects which it is capable of 
achieving. This lesson is that any attempt to predict 
Ihe result ,of a given mating mus^ be based on a 
•knowledge of the character-factors* contained in 
Jbhe^germ cells qjE the individuals mated, and not 
merely "on the visible cffsjpacters of these individuals 
themselves. The scientific control of breeding must 
•depend on, a knowledge of* characters as represented 
in the germ cells ,* no amount of familiarity with 
the ^e^^Eemal features of the animals or plants 
dealt with will assist towards this control, except, 
of course, in so far as these external features afford 
a due as to, the contents of the germ cells within. 
The chief value, then, of the theory enunciated in 
thedast chapter lies in the support whioh it affords 
to those new principles ^f breeding whioh look for 
guidance to the germ, and reject* the indications of 

the body or soma, and are based partly on Mqpdel’s 
I 303 
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theory already described, and partly on de Vries’ 
work, referred to in Chapter I. These new prin¬ 
ciples oi breeding, together with an account of an 
experiment carried out to test their truth, will form 
the subject of Chapter XV. 

But whilst the value of the theory enunciated 
in the last chapter is of this indireot nature, tlfe 
theory to be described in this, which is mazelpsu 
extension of the first-named, is of immediate practical 
value, inasmuch as a familiarity with it greatly 
increases the facility with which one of the most 
important methods of the breeder, the combination, 
in one strain, of characters existing in distinct strains, 
can be carried put. 

The two methods of the breeder are, first, the 
method of selection, which alters and improves the" 
characters of bleeds; and, secondly, the method ofo 
hybridisation which merely effects tjhe recombination,, 
of characters which are not r themselves altered. And 
it* may be said that the theory to account for the 
results* Which fellow a crdfes involving a jingle pajj- o 
of characters, described in the last chap ter, throw 
an indireot light on the first of these xnethoq j; wh ilst 
the theory to account for the results which lollow 
a cross involving two pairs of characters, to be 
described in this chapter, directly facilitates the" 
second of these methods. ° 

These preliminary remarks are intended to indicate, 
roughly, the application o£ the theory which has 
been, and that winch is about to be, dealt with 
Both pi them, of course, have other applications as 
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•*welV bat these remarks wifi, it is hoped, help to 
effect a. preliminary orientation of the novice. 

With a view to explaining the theory to account 
for results *which follow a cross involving two pairs 
of characters, I propose to select as an instance of 
such a cross the classical one investigated by Mendel, 
, namely, the result of crossing a yellow wrinkled with 
* m-gnem round pea shown in Plate III. 

A single-square Table is sufficient for the repre- 
> sentation of the union of gametes which occurs in 
making the cross; though a four-square one might 
*h*ave been used as on p. 175. Y is written for the 
factor for yellow, G for green, R for round, and W for 
wrinkled. The Table is filled up as follows;— 


{J gametes 


$ gametes 


OB 


Of 


YG.ftW 

|. 

• 

a 

» oi | YW 

YG.^y 


Of 

• 



• * a 

This may be simply written as follows 
< ’ *~YW x GR = YG.RW 


It will be seen that each gamete is represented 
4>y two letters, and not one, as in the case of the cross 
between two forms differing in respect of one pair 
of ^characters; and each zygote by four, and not 
two, as in the other case- This is a simple indication 
of the f%ct that the two Torms crqJSsed differ in respect 
of two pairs of characters instead of one. 
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Our next duty is to prediot the result o! noting- 
these hybrids from a knowledge of the contents of 
their germ cells. The first step towards this end is 
to determine the number of possible combinations of 
any two of the characters, yellow, green, round 
and wrinkled, except such combinations as involve 
the association in one gamete of the two character^ 
of a pair; that is to say, except ^G and RW.-*ALxr 
there cannot, of course, be gametes with the formula 
YT, GG, RR, or WW: it is only zygotes, which are 
of double structure, that can contain two of the same 
factor. With these exceptions the number of possible 
combinations of the characters Y, G, R and Wtf»are 
YE, YW, GR, GW. All that we have to do, there¬ 
fore, to predict the result of mating the yellqp-round 
hybrids together is to determine the number and 
relative frequency of the possible combinations oo| 
these four (types ohgametes. And this is mostly simply 
done bgbmeans of a sixteen-square Table. 'Yne for¬ 
mula for the four types of gamete are written along 
the t6p,° and four similar* formulae fqr the $ gam etes^ 
on the left side of the Table on the opposite page. 

Here, again, four horizontal sqfflfrarase referred 
to as a row, and four squares superimposed vertically, 
as a column. 

Let us now see what the various kinds of zygotes 
formed by the union of the four kinds of gametes 
are, and write the formula for each in the "square 
formed by the intersection of the column relating 
to the male gamete concerned, the formula of whioh 
is mitten at its top, with the row relating to the 
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fem^Jp gamete concerned, the formula of which is 
written pt its end. Let us begin with the left-hand 
square of the top row. This is a union between a 
<J YE gamete and a ? YE gamete; and the result, 
YY.RR, is obviously a yellow round which is homo¬ 
zygous both for yellowness and for roundness; in other 
words, both in colour and shape. All the zygotes 
«ob the*top row'are yellow rounds. The second, 
YY.RW, is, like the first, homozygous for colour, 
Jbut is heterozygous for shape. The third, YG.RR, 
on the other hand, is heterozygous for colour but 
hdmozygous for shape. Whilst the fourth and last, 
YGySiW, is heterozygous for both colour and shape. 
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To proceed now to the second row. Th$ first 
zygote in it, to the left, is a yellow round* YY.RW, 
homozygous lor colour but heterozygous for shape. 
The second, YY.WW, is a yellow wrinkled, homo* 
zygous lor colour and, ol course, homozygous for 
shape, inasmuch as wrinkledness is recessive. The 
third is another yellow round, heterozygous for botji 
colour and shape; whilst the fourth tnit last* 
YG.WW, is another yellow wrinkled, this time 
heterozygous for colour. 

The first zygote in the third row, YG.RR, is a 
yellow round, heterozygous for colour and homo¬ 
zygous for shape. The second, YG.RW, is also a 
yellow round, but heterozygous in both respects. 
The third, GG.RR, is a green round, homozygous, of 
course, for colour, green being recessive; whilst the 
fourth and l&st, GG.RW, is a green round liked^e 
last, but (heterozygous for shape., mt 

The" first zygote in thh last row, YG.iSW, is a 
•■yellow round, heterozygous in both respects. The 
second^ YG.WW, is a yellow wrinkled, heteroz ygous, 
for colour only. The third, a green round, GG.RW, 
heterozygous for shape only; wEflst'tbe last is a 
green wrinkled, homozygous for both of its characters, 
both of them being recessive. 

This Table is now written again on p. 209 wfth 
the visible characters of the zygotes, instead of their 
formulae. ' „ 

It will be seen fra^n this Table that there 
are nine yellow round, thfiro yellow wrinkled, three 
green round, and one green wrinkled zygotes, 

9 
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whickis the actual ratio in which these types occur 
in the second hybrid generation from this cross. 

It may also be noted that the yellow founds 
occupy the top row, the left column, and the squares 


YR YW GR GW 



along a diagonal crossing the whole Table from the 
rfght top to $ie left bottom comer; and that repre¬ 
sentatives of each of the four types, YE, YW, GR, 
GW, ooour in the squares lying on the other diagonal 
of the square, namely, tlurt crossing it from the top 
left to the bottom rightinand comer. 

Much more can, hdwever, be made out froift»the 
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Table in which the zygotic formulae are written* fox 
instance, in regard to this last point, the Table on 
p. 209 only gives half the truth; it only shows that a 
representative of each of the four exterhally distin¬ 
guishable types occurs along the top-left to bottom- 
right diagonal; the whole truth, as revealed by the 
Table on p. 208, being that these four representatives, 
axe the only representatives of these four fonawhieir 
are homozygous in respect both of colour and of 
shape. A glance at the gametic formula at the ends*** 
of the columns and rows which intersect to form 
these squares at once gives the reason. These are tike 
squares formed by the intersection of columns wand 
rows with the,same gametic formula at their ends. 

Another point brought out by this Table is that 
the zygotes lying in the squares on th>e diagonal 
passing from the top right to the bottom left corses 
of the Table, contain the four yellow rounds which 
are hetetftaygous in respectJaoth of colour and ofskape. 

" It will also be seen that the four kinds of zygotes 
in a row to the right of % given gametic formula 
the same, and follow one another in the same order 
(reading from above below in the column,” and? from 
left to right in the row) as those in the column under 
the same gametic formula. In the YE column and 
row, the squares 1, 2, 3, 4 are the samq as 1, 5, 9,1%. 
In the YW, 5, 8, 7, 8 are the same as 2, 6,10, *>14. 
In the GE, 9,10,11,12 are the same as 3, 7/11,15. 
And, lastly, in thq GW, 1&14,18,16 are the same as 
4,8, 12,18. • \ 

Ji familiarity with the simple properties of such 
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a sirteen-square table as this is indispensable both 
to the student of heredity and to the practical breeder. 

Now, with regard to the breeding properties of 
various zygotic types exhibited on this Table. These 
may be most conveniently exhibited in tabular form:— 


Number <4 
•-tom ally 





(1) YY.RR 

(2) YY.RW 

(3) YG.RR 

(4) YG.RW 

• 

(5) YY.WW 


(6) YG.WW 2 


(7) GG.RR 

(8) GG.RW I 2 


Breeding provertia, when attomd 
Number torif-fertUiee 


Produces yellow rounds 
only 

Produces yellows, about 
76 per cent, of wbioh are 
round, and the rest 
wrinkled 

Produce* rounds, about 
76 per cent, of wbioh are 
yellow, and the rest green 

ProduflBfi YR, GW» GR 
and GW in the ratio 
9iS:3:l e 

Produces yellow’ wrinkleds 
only • 

‘Produces wrinkWds; about 
76 per cent. of*whioh are 
yellow, the rest green 


Produces green rounds only 
Produces greens, about 
76 per cent, of wbioh* 
are round, the rest 
wrinkled 




Produces 

only 


wrinkleds 


(9) GG.WW 
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I have recognised all these nine sygotio typ&s in 
my own breeding experiments. • 

It will be remembered that the cross which gave 
this variety oi forms was between a yellow wrinkled 
and a green round. Two new types have arisen in 
the second hybrid generation—the yellow round and 
the green wrinkled. The latter may be counted updti, 
to, and actually does, breed true at once; *VBd 
only takes one generation longer to fix the yellow 
round. All that is necessary, to do this, is to sow= 
the YE seeds, the cotyledons of which constitute^ 
the second hybrid generation, so that the plants 
raised have plenty of room, and then, when theyrftoe 
ripe, to look for a plant all of the seeds of which are 
yellow round. There should be one suck plant 
amongst every nine of the YE of the secpnd hybrid* 
generation, and its seeds, when sown, will produce* 
nothing bdt yellow rounds. r . 

If, iti&ead of crossing a yellow wrinkled with a 
green round, a cross hajl been made between a yellow 
round and a green wrinkled, the same series of taigas* 
would have been produced in the second hybrid 
generation, and in the same proportions f biit the 
two new forms in it, in this case, would have been 
the yellow wrinkled and the green round. The 
isolation of both these forms in a pure state tak& 
the same time as that of the yellow round described 
above. The yellow wrinkled seeds, the cotyledons 
of which constitute the Second hybrid generation, 
toe sown. All the* seeds on\he plants produoed will 
be wrinkled, but in two out of^yeiy Jhree plants they 

v. 
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wilUm yellow and green in the ratio of three to one; 
on the ^remaining plant they will be yellow wrinkled 
only. These, when sown, will produce nothing but 
yellow wrinkled. Similarly with the isolation of the 
green rounds. The green rounds in the second hybrid 
generation are sown; two out of every three plants 
produced will bear round as well as wrinkled green, 
<ihe remaining plant will produce green rounds only. 
These, when sown, will do likewise. 

> It is not, in my opinion, necessary to give any 
further instances of the application of this sixteen- 
" square Table to practical problems. What the 
bweder wants is a working familiarity with this 
Table. If the reader understands jt properly and 
has cases which can be dealt with by its help, there 
will be no difficulty in applying it to them. It is 
convenient for this purpose to havff this Tattle in a 
general form, as ( on p. 214. “A” and* “ a ” stand 

for’the dominant and fejessive members af one pair; 
“B” and “b" for those of another pair. . • 
There is one point in*r§feard to the ctitibism of 
llendelian theory which may be emphasised here. 
Tfy* fact that the 9:3:3 :1 ratio can be deduced 
from a theory of the gametic contents of the germ 
cells of the hybrid does not prove that theory to be 
•true, because not only can the 9:3:3 :1 ratio be 
shown to follow from the mere combination of two 
3; 1 * ratios, but the existence, and frequency of 
occurrence, of the nine ^zygotic types described on 
p. 211 follows from combination of two 1:2:1 
ratios, as explainecj/on p. 100 . My point is^this: 
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It is not permissible for the Mendelian to argtte in 
this way, “ I start with my theory to account »for the 
phenomenon o! segregation in the 1:2:1 ratio; from 
this I derive the 9:3:3:1 ratio; from this, in its 
turn, I derive the 9:3:4; and so on. I am like a con- 

cJ gametes 



AB 

Ab 

aB« 

ab 

AB 

AA.BB 

AA.Bb 

Aa.BB 

Aa.Bb 

1 Ab 

1 

1 

AA.Bb 

c 

AA.bb 

Aa.Bb 

Aa.bb 

c 

w 

06 

&B 

t. 

p 

Aa'BB 

» e 

Aa.Bb 

c 

aa.BB 

L 

aa.Bb 

ab 

e 

Aa.Bb 

• 

ia.kb 

aa.Bb. 

aa.bb 

0 




m. 



jnrer who balances successive objects one on the top of 
the other. Surely if the first object were insecure, 
‘ the whole series would totter. Surely there could btf 
no better evidence of the truth of the theory which 
constitutes the foundation than the fact that Jhe 
successive predictions based on it, and then on one 
another, are fulfilled.” ThdUnswer to this is that 
the ^fulfilment of the successive predictions would 
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certainly support the theory in question if this theory 
were the foundation on which they were based. But 
it is not. The basis on which these two types of 
segregation; in the ratio 9:3:3:1 and 9:3:4, 
rest is the phenomenon of segregation in the ratio 
1; 2:1, and not the theory by which it is Bought 
to\,explain this phenomenon. And the fact that the 
eradiations made from this basis are fulfilled is only 
evidence of the reality of this basis, ie. of the occur* 
„renqe of the 1:2:1 ratio (about which, however, 
then is no doubt), and it throws no light on the 
'theory put forward to account for this basis. 

s 1 propose to deal now with the general biological 
conclusions which have been derived from the 
theoretical considerations set forth in this chapter. 

It will have been observed that we have dealt with 
the interpretation of the mode of inheritance of only 
two pairs of characters; and, moreover that these 
two'pairs of character# were entirely independent of 
one another in their transmission. But it is obvious 
that a very much large* Vunber of characters is 
concerned every time fertilisation takes place; and 
it Js a fact the? distinct characters are not always 
transmitted independently. Let us deal with the 
general question of the number of characters first, and 
•with their relation to one another, whether indepen- ■ 
dent or otherwise, afterwards. 

, Ih the opinion of those who accept Mendel’s 
theory as foreshadowing if not as, in its present 
state, actually constituting # valid theory of 
heredity in general^the number of oharactqps con- 
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earned every time fertilisation takes place is certemfy 
very large; it is nothing less than the sum total of 
the characters of the organism in question. Accord¬ 
ing to this generalised Mendelian theory? the organ¬ 
ism is made np of a number of characters whioh am 
called unit-characters, because they are transmitted 
as independent units in inheritance. These unit- 
characters were, in the early days of Mendd/am 
speculation, considered to be associated in pairs, irat 
as explained in Chapter IX., the pair is now regarded, 
as consisting in the presence of a particular character 
as its dominant member, and the absence of thfe* 
character as its recessive member. But this i%>a 
secondary feature of the theory. The essence of it 
is that the organism is built up of an obyiously 
immense number of separately transmissible unit- 
oharaGters, the cnhmber, limits, and nature of whioh 
can be determined by experimental breeding. With 
regard to ^he soundness of this theory, all we know 
at c present is that it applies to the relatively small 
number of characters uttLfih have been dealt with in 
Mendeliah studies. This knowledge is sufficient to 
justify its application to practical problems) if there 
is reason to believe that the inheritance of the here¬ 
ditary characters under consideration is of, or approxi¬ 
mates to, the Mendelian type. But this knowledge® 
is not as yet by any means sufficient to warrant even 
the hope that the future problems of heredity upll 
be solved by its aid. I am, however, merely con¬ 
cerned here in enunciating t^s theory, and not in 
estimating its truth. 
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There remains one section oi the theory to be 
dealt with. This relates to what has been called 
gametic purity. By this is meant the idea that 
the distribution of unit-characters amongst the germ- 
cells is discontinuous; in other words that a germ 
cell either contains the factor for a particular unit- 
cbasaoter or it does not; there is no intermediate 
condition, no halfway house.. It is not possible for 
a germ cell to contain a mixture of yellowness and 
greenness ;• that was why YG was not a permissible 
combination of letters amongst the formula of the 
gametes outside the sixteen-square Table. Also, it 
is ngt possible for a germ-cell to have more or less of a 
particular character; it has either got it or it has 
not. IJiat was why GG was not *a permissible 
•formula for a gamete. For a zygote it is, of course. 
# • There has been a good deal of misunderstanding as 
to what is meant by gametic purity, and consequently 
a good deal of uhmtentibnally irrelevant ctiticism of 
Mendelian theory. Let me indicate what the preciqp 
, significance of the Mendelim\eaching on this'point 
is.* One ol the most practically important of the 
co^ojlariea which rSllow from this dootrine of gametic 
purity is that the extracted dominants or recessives 
of the second hybrid generation are identical in 
respect of a particular character with their pure 
dominant or recessive grandparents which were 
majed* to make the cross. The form which this 
sometimes takes in the months of objectors is, “ The 
extracted, recessive or rjominant^* ore identical with 
the pure dominant j and . recessive grandparents, 
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etc.” Now this is demonstrably untrue, andfeo one 
familiar with Mendelian phenomena ever made suoh 
a statement. Pure and extracted forms are only 
supposed to be identical in respect »/ particular 
character or characters. 

For instance, the albinos which appeared in the 
second hybrid generation of my experiment, though 
to all appearances identical with the pure*«lbinos, 
proved themselves, when mated with waltzers, to be 
very different from them in their breeding properties 
For amongst the offspring of extracted albinos mated 
with waltzers there appeared pink-eyed and even 
albino mice, forms which are never produced phen 
pure albinos are mated with waltzers; and this fact 
was hailed by objectors to the Mendelian th%ory as a 
conclusive proof of the falsity of the doctrine of thd 
purify of the gamete. “ We have met you on yeuj 
own ground,” they declared, “and have defeated 
you. Here were two albinos whick ought, according 
to your theory, to be identical We tested the con¬ 
tents'of 1 their germ cals* according to your teaching, 
and we have demonstrated that they are funda¬ 
mentally different.” ** ° • v 

But a familiarity with the Mendelian account of 
reversion, to be given in the next chapter, will at 
once explain how such a result could occur and be 
in perfect accord with Mendelian theory as now 
held. There were, in all probability, amongst, the 
albinos'in my second hybrid generation three zygotic 
types corresponding to th& three zygotic, types of 
white-flowered peas in fjhe second hybrid generation 
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of the # experiment illustrated on Plate IV., and 
interpreted on p. 226 . 

I mention these facts and their possible inter¬ 
pretation merely to show the reader that results 
which, in the mind of a casual observer, may appear 
to be incompatible with the doctrine of gametio 
puffy do not in fact bear on it one way or the 
often * 

In this chapter attention has been paid to two 
pairs of characters in which neither of the characters 
of one pair exert any effect on either of (hose of the 
( other, The theory to be enunciated in the next 
chapter is based on the fact that the dominant 
member of one pair exerts a very profound effect 
on the dominant member of another pair; it is a 
necessary condition of its visible existence. 
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THE THEORY 07 REVERSION 

The Mendelian theory by which it is sought t 
explain the phenomenon of reversion will be dealt*wit 
in this chapter. By way of illustration, tlTe resu 
of crossing a white-seeded with a grey-seeded pet 
and that of crossing a white-flowered with a pint 
flowered variety of pea will be taken (see Fig.. 2 
and Plate TV.). 

The two pairs of characters in the colour of th 
seed-coat with which we are concerned here ai 
purple-spot (P) and absence of purple-spot'(p), an 
grey (6) and Absence of grey (g). According t 
the theory, Ihe character P has this remarkabl 
property,* that the zygote C whichc contains it cannc 
manifesf the purple-spot’ unless the character G h 
'present also. The f<pml® for the gametes of th 
white-coated and grey-boated pea crossed are^fc 
the grey-skinned, Gp, namely, presence of grey an 
absence of purple-spot; and for the white-skhtcfec 
gP, namely, absence of grey and presence of purplt 
spot, which, however, cannot be manifested in the al 
sence of the grey-coat. Suppose the whih-coated wei 
used as the female parent, the union of the gamete 
and its result would be represented as follows!— 

Q 

Gametes of white , Qametu of grty 
med-ooated 2 parent teed-ooated Zygote produced 

• X ^Qp - GgPp. 
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The pttrple-spot appears in the zygote produced 
because »the factor for grey-coat and purple-spot 
co-exist in this zygote. The reason of its absence from 
either parent* will be seen from their zygotic formulae; 
the grey-coated is GGpp, ie. grey but no purple- 
spot ; the white is ggPP, i.e. purple-spot but no grey. 
, • Germ-cells of four kinds, according to the character- 
factors which they contain, would be produced by 
the hybrid, namely GP, Gp, gP, gp, and the number 
and kinds of zygotes produced by their random union 
can be discovered, as in the case of the 9:3:3:1 
ratio, by plotting their possible combinations on a 
sixteen-square Table. This Table conforms precisely 
to the general type given on p. 214. 


I 



Of 


<£ gametes 


GP 

Gp 

gP 

gP 



• 

• 

GGPP. 

G$WP 

GgPP 

GgPp 

• 

1 

2 

3 

4 


• 

► 

• • 

GGPp^ 

GGpp 

GgPp 

Ggp'p 

s 

s 

7 

8 

GgPP 

GgPp 

ggPP 

ggPP 

9 

10 

11 

12 

GgPp 

GgPP 

gg?P 

ggPP 

IS 

Li_a- 

15 

12 _1- 


* 


1 
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The external appearance o! these four <zygoti 
types is given in the subjoined Table:— * 


Purple- 

spotted 

Grey 

1 

Purple- 

spotted 

Grey 

2 

Purple- 

spotted 

Grey 

3 

Purple- 

spotted 

Grey 

4 

Purple- 

spotted 

Grey 

f 

Purple- 

spotted 

Grey 

Grey 

s 

B 

Grey 

7 

r* 

8 

Purple- 

spotted 

Purple- 

spotted 

White 

Whits 

Grey 

» 

Grey 

10 

ll 

12 




c 

Purple- 




spotted • 

Grey 



Ghfey 



18 c 

it_ 

IS 

16 


f - r 


a 

«. From this it trill be seen that there are nin< 
purple-spotted greys, wee greys and four whites 
This Table is precisely analogous to that for cotyle&oi 
colour and shape. The purple-spotted grey <char«g$ 0 r. 
correspond to “ yellow round ” in that, in both o 
them, two dominant characters are present in thi 
same zygote, either in the homozygous or heterO 
zygous condition. The greys correspond to tht 
yellow-wrinkled because th$y v possess only j>n< 
dominant character, namely grey (in the DR or D£ 
condition); and one recessive, absence of purple 
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Ther three whites—and here we come to the really 
interesting part ol the sixteen-square Table illus¬ 
trating the union o! gametes of reversionary hybrids 
—the three whites in squares 11,12 and 15 correspond 
to the green rounds, and bear the same relation to 
the greys as the green rounds bore to the yellow 
wwakleds; that is to say, they possess the recessive 
factor for the character in respect of which the grey 
was dominant, namely, absence of grey; and they 
possess the dominant factor for the character in 


respect of which the grey was recessive, namely, 
purple-spot, which, however, is not seen in the seed- 
coat because this is white and not grey—the presence 
of grey, as already explained, being a necessary 
condition for the manifestation of tfie purple-spot. 
* The white in the comer (in square 16) corresponds to 
Jibs green wrinMeds, possessing, as it does, twoweces- 
# sive characters; and it differs from the ofcher whites 
in that it is a pure wHite, i.e. it does not possess 
the factor for purple : spot as the three oth$r 
whites do. ^ *. « .• 

*The parallelism between the Tables giving the 
ratio and that giving the 9:3:3:1 is com¬ 
plete <in every particular. For instance, in the 
former, as in the latter, the four zygotes homozygous 
' ha respect of both their characters lie along a diagonal 
passing across the Table from the top-left to the 
bojjtofa-right corner^ ^rhilst the four zygotes hetero¬ 
zygous in both their characters (all purple-spotted 
greys in this Table, as all yellow $unds in the other) 
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The theory put forward to explain the results c 
crossing a pink-flowered with a white-flowered pe 
will now be briefly set forth on the same lines. Th: 
case is given as well, because, for practical purpose 
it is more convenient than the seed-coats; in ft 
first place, the characters, pertaining as they do t 
the flowers, form more suitable objects for demonafo 
tion in the garden than the seed-coat characters 
though these are very useful as permanent exhibit 
In the second place, for the purposes of experiment? 
tion, characters of the flower are much more oonven 
ent than those of the seed-coat, because in the case* t 
the former the character of the individuals lyun 
mated can be seen at the time the cross is bein 
made—indeed^ it cannot but be seen; u^iilst i 
the case of the seed-coat characters the actut 
characters of th8 plants mated cannot be'determine 
until they are dry and ripe, except indirectly an 
imperfectly by the known fact that a white flowc 
ig associated with a white seed-coat, and a purpl 
one* with a grey or pkiple-spotted grey seed-coat. 

The'instances of flower colour and 6t seed-dba 
colour also follow one another inti natural.seqqpi^ 
inasmuch as the interpretation of the former is mad 
more readily intelligible by a familiarity with th 
theory whioh is put forward to explain the latte: 
For in the case of the flower colour it is 'unlikely tha 
the theory that the purple was due to the simultlmeou 
presence of two colour factors (namely, blue and pinl 
belonging to distlpct pairs, would have .suggeste 
itself, if the similarity the composition of th 
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second hybrid generations in the two cases (9 purple, 
3 pink,«and 4 white in flower colour, and 9 purple- 
spotted grey, JPgrey, and 4 white in seed-coat) had 
not given the due. In the case o! the seed-coat 
this interpretation is relatively obvious, inasmuch 
as the two dominant characters, the purple-spot and 
^tbe* grey background, can be seen as distinct and 
separate things when present- in the same zygote; 
whereas in the case of flower colour the one is super¬ 
imposed oh the other, the blue on the pink, or vice 
versa, in such a way as to afford no indication that 
-£Ke resultant blend is compounded of two distinct 
things. 

The two pairs of factors involved in this case 
are blup (B) and absence of blue (b), and pink (P) 
* and absence of pink (p). Blue bears the same relation 
jKk pink as purple-spot does to grey-*-namely? that 
.the blue factor is unable to manifest itself in the 
absence of pink, 'it can only come into being in a 
zygote in which pink also e^sts, so that blue never 
appears as such, because it can only exist ih the 
presence of pink, and the two together make purple. 
BpJ; gunk* can exist in the absence of blue, just as 
grey can exist in the absence of purple-spot. 

If blue were not dependent on the presence of 
pink for its development, the second hybrid genera¬ 
tion, the types composing whioh are shown in 
PlaJe TV, would have been .9 purple, 3 pink, 3 
blue, and 1 white. Also the cross would have been 
between 41 purple and blue, or jSetween a hetero¬ 
zygous purple and a white. 
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But to return to the oase as it is. v The union c 
the gametes of the pink and white parents of th 
cross may be represented as follows***— 


Gametes of Gametes of 
fink-flowered white-flowered 

parent parent 

Pb X pB 


Zygote 

produoed 

PpBb • • 


The union of the gametes produced by this hybri 
would be represented as follows:— • . 


cj gametes 





The external Appearance of the sixteen zygote: 
shown in this Table is mven on page 228 . 
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TSe relaf on between the constituent factors and 
the resulting external appearance can be more readily 
perceived by'TJbmparing the Table on p. 229 with 
that on p. *228. 

The factor for pink is written O 

The factor for absence of pink £ 

*The factor for blue • 

The factor for absence of blue ( 

■In thfe Table, as in that representing gametic 
unions in seed-coat colour, the four whites occupy 
bhe four bottom right-hand squares. The three whites 
im^he squares 11,12 and 15 carry the factor for blue, 
as the Table on p. 229 shows. There are two types 
of them. One of them, No. 11, is homozygous for the 
blue factor; the other two, Nos. 12 and 15, are hetero- 
, apgous for* the blue factor. The only white carrying 
no blue is the one in square 16. That is to say, 
there are three zygotic types of whites altogether. 

Now, it must not be supposed that the corre¬ 
spondence between the theory, as set forth dh this 
Table, wi& the actual result which it was invented 
•to explain, is proof that the theory is true. It cannot 
be denied dihat the expectation based on this theory 
is the occurrence of fdur white, three pink, and nine 
purple-flowered plants amongst every sixteen, on the 
average, iiTthe second hybrid generation. Nor can it 
be jleniecl that these three things occur in these propor¬ 
tions. But a great deal more than this is wanted before 
the troth of the theory can be admitted. The three 
zygotic types 0 $ white, foAinstanoe, must be shown 
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to exist. In this ease the theory is & advance of 
oar knowledge; it is not yet known whether these 
three types do exist. But this eanUs easily''deter¬ 
mined by mating all the whites which otifcur in such 
second hybrid generation with pure pinks. Let 


Purple 

l 

Purple 

2 

Purple 

3 

c 

Purple 

i 0 

Purple 

S 

Pink 

s 

Purple 

7 

Pink 

8 

■ 

Purple 

c 

9 

Purple 

( 

10 

White 

11 

White 

12 

c 

c 

Purple 

181 

1 ■ 1 

• 

Pink 

r 

U < 

<; 

c White 

is 

White 

18 


us see what will be the result of mating the 
types of white with pure pinks the formula of 
which would be PPbb. 

The single white homozygous for blue with the 
formula ppBB (No. 11)* will be considereJ’ftret, The 
union is of this type. The pink produces* only 
one kind of gamete, Sb, and the white also 
. produces only ond. kind, pB; the result ,of their 

• ft. hU. 




unioif 

Thus; 
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always heterozygous purples. 


pB x Pb = PpBb 


The two whites heterozygous for blueness, Nos. 1&- 
and 15, with formula ppBb, will produce two kinds 

, <J gametes 

■ 0 • 0< « • g( 

*00 00 O 3 O 3 

O • 

• • •(. •• •( 


0003 


O® 0 3 



of gametes, pB and pb, so the result of mating them 
with pugg, can be most conveniently foretold by* 
means of the four-square table on p. 230, the external.^ 
characters of the four zygotes produced being shqjTfP^ 

in till) TflVilo alnnnaida • y(i’' 


m the Table alongside. * 

The cesultf of this union is, 
hers of purples, and pinkB\ ( 






Gametes of Wiite 



The last remaining white, No. 16, which produces, 
one kind of gamete only (pb), carries no bine at all, so 
that when mated with pink it will produce no purplel, 
but only pinks* Thus:— 


pb x Pb = Ppbb 

c C * 

The total result o! mating these three zygotifi i 
types of wMte-flowered peas,-of thp second hybrid 
generation 'with pure pinks, may be represented in 
tabular form, thus:— a 





That is to say, equal numbers of purples and pinks 
will be produced on°the average, if a large •number 
of crosses are made; and/if the theory expressed in 
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the sifteen-sluare Table on p. 226 be true, they must 
be distribute, as shown in the last two columns oi 
the foJegoing?Rfble. Nothing short of the carrying 
out of an Experiment of this kind on a large scale 
will suffice to prove the truth of the Mendelian theory* * 
•of reversion in this case. 

. *• Assuming tha$ it wffi stand this test—and I have 
reasons for believing that it will—we see that we 
Save here a consistent theory of reversion for the 
first time! Reversion, according to this theory, is 
flue to the meeting in one zygote of the two factors 
necessary foj the production of the ancestral character. 
These factors had, presumably, at some period 
become separated and lodged the one t in one and the 
other in the other of the two strains which, when 
they are jnated, produce the reversionary hybrids. 

Ib the case of flower colour in Pisum it "is not 
difficult to make a suggestion, as to* how this 
occurred. The wild Pwq»», of which I have grown 
plants from seed kindly given me by Mr. Arthur 
Sutton, hgs a purple flower.* But this is not a hetero¬ 
zygous purple but homozygous (i.e. of the formula 
PFBB),* because it breeds true to purpleness and 
neve# produces pinks and whites. Where, then, did 
the pink come from f This question may be answered 
by m«,kjy only one assumption, which is amply 
warranted by th^ frequency of analogous instances 
oi the same occurrence throughout the vegetable 
kingdom. This assumption is that a white-flowered 
variety ef the pea arose by mutation from the purple- 
flowered by tiie sudden aSti. simultaneous loss of both 
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of the factors necessary for the produoupn of purple. 
It would have the formula ppbb. If mated with the 
pure purple it would give hetewz^ous ptorples, 
PpBb; and if these were then self-fertilised and 
bet seed, they would produce purples, pinks, and 
white. Another possibility, and perhaps a more 
probable one, is that the homozygous purple sud¬ 
denly mutated to the heterozygous condition j the 
self-fertilised seed of such a plant would produce 
whites, purples and pinks. In this case it is not 
necessary to assume, first, that a new form appeared 
by mutation from the purple, and then was crossed 
back with it. This question, however, of the origin 
of Mendelian characters will be dealt with in Chapter 
XVII. All that I am concerned with now is t|e idea 
that the two factors necessary for the production of 
purple c in the power of Pimm did become separate 
at some period, apd one of them (P) lodged in a 
pink-flowered strain, and the° other (B) in a white- 
flowered one, and that c the reappearance of this 
purple'asethe result of a cross is due to the re-union 
of these Wo factors in the zygote resulting from* a 
cross between the two strains mentioned. • 



CHAPTER XV 


1 SOME NEW EEtINOIH.ES 07 BREEDING BASED ON 

mendel’s theory 

How the theory of heredity of the future will differ 
from that'of the past can, perhaps, be most easily 
made clear by describing an experiment as to the 
result of which the expectation based on the Mendelian 
thepry and that based on the older notions which 
it is likely to supplant are diametrically opposed to 
one another. 

The reader will not need to be reminded that the 
^result of crossing a yellow-seeded wiftoa green-seeded 
pea is a yellow, which produces, a second hybrid 
generation -consisting of 75 per cent, yellow and 
25 per cent, green. There gt this proviso, however, 
that this is only known to,be true when the'green 
and yelW, with which the cross is made, Belong to 
-pure, green and pure yellow strains. But this should 
make to difference according to the Mendelian theory: 
a yellow, provided its zygotic formula is YY, and a 
groan, provided its zygotic formula is 6G, should, 
wEateveTlheir ancestry, give rise to yellows which 
wi^ produce 75 per cent, yellows and 25 per cent, 
greens, when self-fertilised* The expectation based 
on the Mandflliftn theory is in violent opposition to 
what the old notions of heredity would leadens to 

*33» 
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expect, for according to these notions|the ancestr 
o f two individuals mated, play a veiy large pai 
in determining the result of the meting. <• 

The cross made was this. Instead of mating 
^ynre yellow cotyledoned strain with a pure green on« 
I mated it with an extracted green of the fifth hybri 
generation; that is to say, with the green prink 
in italics in the following pedigree :— 

Yellow x Green 


Yellow 

_ 1 _ 

Fore Yellow 

e 

Hybrid 

Yellow 

Green 

Hire Yellow* c 

* 

Hybrid 

Yellow 

1 ° 

• I 

Green 

c 

Pore Yellow 

• f 

C «. 

Hybrid 

fellow 

Green 

f 

Fore Yellow 

Hybrid 

Yellow 

O 

Orem , 


o 

This green was mated with a pure yellow and, aocor 
c mg to the Mendelian theory, the result of the 
should be the same as that of a mating 'betweefr 
pure yellow and a pure green. Before considering t 
actual result, it will be well to look at the ancestr 
of these two kinds 6| mating set forth, side by side, 
the hum of pedigrees:— 
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Annuity of eroet between pure yellow 
and extracted gnat if AetifA hybrid 
* generation 

Anceetry of eroto between 
pun fellow and pan 
great 

YELLOW X GreRi » 

Yellow 

GREEN 

Yellow 

yelLo# 

Yellow 

GREEN 

Yellow 

YELLOW 

Yellow 

GREEN 

Yellow 

» yelLow 

Yeuow 

grW 

Yellow 

YELLOW 

Yellow 

grLen 

Yellow 

Great x 

Ydlotc 

Qrten x 

Yellow 

h 


Yellow 
.1. . 


76% Yellow 26% (Jieen 


When the two patents of a generation «are alike, their 
character's only written once. The two forms crossed in each 
case are tainted in italics. The ancestors in respect of which 
thqjr pedigredb differ are printed in capitah letters. . 

, The result oi the type of mating at the right is 
well known, and is written there to emphasise the 
fact that the result of the mating to the left is p »t 
known. • • * 

Anyone unfamiliar with Mendelian phenomena, 
"and with only these* two pedigrees to go upon, would 
unhesitatingly declare that the result of the two 
m&fcingn would not be the same. He would predict 
witlvpome confidence that, the result of the mating 
to tke*rip t being what it is stated to be, the result 
of the'mating to the left will differ from it in showing 
a muoh lower percentage *of greens in the second 
hybrid generation. “ I cannot .%ut believe,” he 
would .argue, “that tB?* great weight of yellow 
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ancestry behind the green in this case Will mtfke itself 
felt by irmr aafling the proportion of> yellbws and . 
diminishing that of greens in the second 1 hybrid ( 
generation produced.” 

*** The actual result is entirely in accord with 
Mendelian expectation. Our interest, of course, is 
focused on the second hybrid generation. The flrst 
is yellow, as in the normal cross. The ratio o& greens 
in the second hybrid generation is 24*88 per cent* 
as close an approximation as is ever obtained *to 
25 per cent. This ratio, 24*88 per cent., is bas$d 
on what is, I believe, the largest second hybrid, 
generation that has been observed. It consisted of 
139,817 individuals (in this case, of course, seeds), 
the actual number of yellow ones being d05,045, ^ 
and of greens 34,792. 

Td anyone r brought up solely on Mendelian prin* 
ciples—and it is,possible that this book may, some* 
day, fall into the hands of such an one—this result will 
net seem iu the least unexpected. But I would remind 
the rfeader that this is (written at a time when # the 
number of people who have derived their notions of 
heredity solely from teaching given in post-Mendelian 
times (namely, since 1900) is very small, and°that I 


held exactly the same views on heredity , as -these 
expressed in the last paragraph but one. • 

The conformity of the result with Mendelian 
expectation is seen directly we pay attention, not to 
the somatio characters of the individuals in the 
pedigrees on the precedin|*page, but to the contents 
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of thei* germ-,cells. The ancestry of the extracted 
green, marked with an asterisk, is given below in 
a pedigree wHchwindudes the collateral ancestors, 
and displays the zygotic constitution, and conse¬ 
quently the germinal contents, of all the ancestors? 
Outside the circles, which represent zygotes, are 
jOToted to the right the somatic characters of the 
individuals, whether yellow (7) or green (G); outside 
the circles, to the left, the ratios in which they 
occur; and* inside the circles their zygotic formulas:— 
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7613 Yellows, 24*88 ffteea 
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Only the ratio of the greens to the yellows is “inserted 
in tire bottom line of the pedigree, because «the con* 
stitntion of the yellows has not» be6n determined. 
Nor does it concern ns here. 

, The result of this experiment, therefore, shows 
that, if we confine our attention to one pair of cha¬ 
racters at a time, the attempt to predict the result of 
a given union must be based on a knowledge of the 
factors representing these characters in the germ-cdLj 
of the two individuals mated, and that the°only know' 
ledge of the characters of their ancestors which is 
required is such as is necessary to discover what these 
factors are. O o 

Besides supporting this general thesis, the result 
of this experiment tests another corollary of equal 
practical interest which follows from the ifendelian 
theory. It testis the truth of the assertion that*aq 
“ extracted ” individual in any generation is as pure ( 
in respect of the character which it bears as an 
individual in a pure strain characterised by this 
feature. r For instance*, it tests the truth of the 
statement that an extracted green in the fifth hybrid 
generation is identical in respdct of its .greenness 
with a pure green, and it proves that this statement 
is correct. Not only is the colour of such an extracted 
green apparently identical with a green of ajjpre 
strain, but its breeding properties are identical^ 2s 
shown by the result of mating it with a pure fellow. 
This conclusion is merely, however, an instance of 
the special application of the general conclusion set 
forth* in the last paragraph ‘ 

® J 0 
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There are two points 0 ! view from which tins 
conclusion 1 qpy be regarded—the general biological 
one and the Strictly utilitarian one. If we regard 
it from the dormer point of view, we have to ask 
ourselves whether we are prepared to believe that 
activities of the soma play no part in determining 
th* structure of the soma in subsequent generations, 
tor my own part, I am by no means prepared to 
state that I believe any such thing. In the first 
•plpce it is extremely doubtful whether any more 
than a few hundred characters, the vast majority of 
rfBich exist only in a state of domestication, are 
merited in Mendelian fashion; and, in the second 
place, we have to remember that the changes to which 
evolution is due have either been * imperceptibly 
small 0 /, if not small, have been separated by immense 
members of generations, and that, in’either case, they 
\ave extended over such prodigious pencils of time 
that it is improbable th&t any observations likely to 
throw any light on their Assure will be made in the 
number of centuries during ighich public opinion will 
remain stable enough to continue these observations 
on tjie same lines,"and still less in the number of 
years during which a single man can devote his 
attention to them. 

.Ifon the other hand the conclusion, stated at 
the^rSTH the last paragraph but two, be regarded 
from the utilitarian point of view, comfort may be 
derived from the reflection that most of the characters 
of animals and plants which are qf economic import* 
ance seem to bejnherifSMu Mendelian fashion) and 
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also from the fact that the equipment and time at 
the disposal of the biologist, though at present abso¬ 
lutely inadequate for^fche purpose»of grappling with 
evolution as a whole, are probably sufficient for the 
task of effecting such improvements in domesticated 
races of animals and plants as may be required. 

This being the case, our next step is to deal more 
fully with the application of Mendelian principles to 
the practice of breeding. I have already insisted en^ 
what, in my opinion, is the most important service* 
which Mendel’s work has done for the science of 
heredity, namely, the establishment of the principle 
that the contents of the germ-cells, and not # $he 
outward characteristics of the animals and plants 
dealt with, must be our guide in breeding. q 

This principle can as yet only be applied when 
the inheritance c of the characters, which are being 
bred for, its, or may be expected to fit, into some 
recognisedf scheme of heredity, such as the Mendelian. 
If«tjie mode of inheritance of the character in question 
is demonstrably not Mendelian, and does not corre¬ 
spond to any of the types recognised de Vties 
in the vegetable kingdom, it must be •carefully 
described and, if possible, interpreted; though the 
latter is not important. What is urgently needed is 
an accurate description of the various wav B iny aioh 
the characters of domesticated animals and apUhli 
are inherited. It will be time enough to interpret 
them when> our knowledge of them is a great deal 
more perfect than, it is at present. For, instance, 
there* te one question of greatest importance tc 
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the bleeder on which the present available infor¬ 
mation^ very scanty. It is the simple question of 
the inheritance ofjjulk. In the pea, for instance, there 
is a race wjth a seed as large as that of Victoria 
Marrow, $nd also a race with a seed half its sigp, 
as in some of the continental field peas. Now these 
tgjp characterises, “large” and “small,” do not 
Constitute the two members of a Mendelian pair; 
the cfbss between them is a blend, and so far as 
data at present available show, segregation does 
not occur when the hybrids are self-fertilised. If 
one of these “ small ” races possessed, as one of them 
happens to do, an economically valuable character, 
ana if it is desired to combine this character with 
“ large ” size in a single strain, this would be an easy 
matter*if “large” and “small” constituted the 
members of a Mendelian pair. But n%—or let sis say, 
Supposing—they are not, we cannot proceed to effect 
this combination until the mode of ihheritapce of these 
two characters has been determined. The most im¬ 
portant point to discover in such an inquiry would be 
to determine which, if any, ol the types in the second 
hybrid generation bred true. This generation might 
consist of a complete series of gradations between 
a “ small ” identical with the pure “ small ” at one 
end, and a “ large ” identical with a pure “ large ” 
at tilfijutlier end; and it might possibly be that these 
two extremes of the series bred true, that the blends 
in'the middle of the series never did, and that the 
forms intermediate between thef blends and the 
extremes "bred true interne individuals and not in 
Q 
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others. This is the kind of thing which woqjd have 
to be found oat. „ 

Bat if the characters bred foi^are (inherited in a 
Mendelian manner, there is no difficulty as to how 
tft. proceed in practice, and, moreover, no question 
but that the only guide which will conduct the breeder 
to the end which he wishes to achieve is a knowledge 
of the character-factors concerned,- in the germ-cellfe 
of the animals or plants under consideratiofi. Fpr 
instance, it is clear that in the case of the blue colour! 
in Andalusian fowls, or the red-roan in cattle; t!ie 
attempt, based on the confinement of one’s attention 
to outward bodily characteristics alone, to raise a pure 
breed possessing these colours, by only mating animals 
which exhibited them, is doomed to failure. True, the 
Mendelian cannot tell the breeder how to°raise a 
strains which will breed true to these colours; but 
he can tefy him how to raise 100 per cent, in each 1 
generation,,where the breeder, acting on the principles 
which he had learnt from his ancestors, only suc¬ 
ceeded ip raising 50 per cent. 

With regard, now, to this principle of (conducting 
breeding on the basis of a knowledge of the content 
of the germ-cells. It may be asked. How are wt 
to determine the nature of these contents ?" * Tht 
answer in most cases is “By breeding from tht 
individuals themselves; to determine whsr^f^tbc 
characters in respect of which they are homoaygoui 
and what those in respect of which they are hetdro 
zygous.” Indeed,’the difference between modem ant 
old-fashioned principles oie&teeding may* be sum 
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marisecUin the statement that whilst the old-fashioned 
breeder Jookq^ lor guidance to the pedigree of the 
animals, and 'plants he was breeding, the modem 
one looks to their gametes; the former looks to 
their ancestry, and the latter to their offspring-; 
the former looks backwards, the latter forwards. A 
criticism which may be made of the modem method 
is that it amounts to nothing more than predicting 
what will happen by finding out what does happen. 
&qt this is dot, in fact, a fair criticism. In the antithesis 
in the last paragraph ancestry was opposed to off¬ 
spring and not to posterity—to one generation only 
and, not to many. The breeder, according to the 
old principles, required a knowledge of the parents 
and of as many of the ancestors as'possible, and 
based his prediction on this knowledge without going 
^eyond it. 'The breeder, according fo»the netf prin¬ 
ciples, only requires a knowledge of the •offspring, 
and he only needs this as an indication of the germinal 
contents of their parents;* he does go beyond the 
characters of the offspring ta the germinal contents 
of their patents, and bases his prediction on this, 
and nat on the characters themselves. 

WeAave now to deal with another part of the 
Mendelian doctrine, and with its application to 
practice. This is the idea that the organism is 
bfiilt*uf> of independently heritable unit-characters. 
I do not propose to consider here the question how 
far it is likely that this conception, will be found to 
be applicable to all the characteristics of organisms. 

' That is a question to wmcfi^ it seems to me, it jrf not 
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profitable to attempt to supply an answer until 
information with regard to a much larger* number 
of characters of wild animals send plants ihan we 
know about at present is available. But that this 
conception does apply to a very large number of the 
characters of domesticated races is sufficient for the 
practical breeder. The general realisation of«the 
fact that the unit which has to be handled in o experi 
mental breeding is not the individual animal or plant ( 
but the independently heritable unit-chara*feter, mark! 
the beginning of a new epoch in the history of th< 
practice of breeding. Once it is clearly understocx 
that dominance and recessiveness attach to $hai 
acters and not to individuals, one serious obstacl 
to progress has been removed. And, in my opinioi 
the most important advance which is rendered possibl 
by tlfe removaf of this obstacle will be* effected*b 
a systematic inquiry into the nature and mutiu 
relationships of the characters, whether Mendelia 
of. not, which go to make up the organism. £ 

“ nature ” I mean whether they conform to tl 
Mendelian or to some scheme (which 0 must 
become the subject of investigation) in the maun 
of their inheritance; and by “ mutual relationships 
I mean whether they are transmitted independent 
of other characters in inheritance or in assodptic 
and, if so, how dose the association is. This pher 
menon of the association of character is a ye 
important one ii^ practice, and may be illustrated 
characters of the culin ary^ pea. The colour a 
sha$$ of the cotyledons are, as the reader kno* 

c 
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absolutely independent of one another. A pea which 
{ is yellow is na$ lor that reason any more or less likely 
to be rotmd. At the other end of the series there 
are two such characters as the purpleness of the 
flower ancT the purpleness of the axil, the angle 
where the flower-stalk joins the main stem. These 
; twc? characters cannot be separated by hybridising; 
; it is impossible to breed a purple-flowered pea with a 
green axih, or a purple-axilled one with a white 
notor. The two characters are apparently indis¬ 
solubly connected. The comment may be made, on 
.this, that they are not two characters, but one. And 
myVmswer to this is that I have no objection to 
i expressing the fact that two characters are indis¬ 
solubly associated by calling them one character, 
except that.it is better to refer to .two apparently 
mcHssociable characters which we can conceive of as 
being separated, or desire to be separated, as two 
characters, partly because it may turn out that they 
are separable by as yet undiscovered methods^ and 
partly because by naming them one character we 
renounce the attempt to separate them. 

BdfcWedh these two extremes of association there 
are intftmediate forms. A great deal of work has 
been done in the hope of interpreting the various 
tgpe^vAf,, association on Mendelian lines. These, 
howevc$, do not concern us here, and it will suffice 
to describe a single instance of two characters belong¬ 
ing to distinct pairs which are imperfectly associated 
together. One of thesfegbuscterfi is purpleness of 
flower in the culin&ry pea; the other is the ocpuhenge 
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of the first flower at a relatively high node* on the 
plant, which is the chief condition determining 
lateness. The allelomorph to purpleness' in the 
flower is white, and the allelomorph* to highness of 
nfl&o of first flower is lowness. In the secdnd hybrid 
generation, raised from a hybrid produced by crossing 
a “high” purple with a “low” white, there -3 is 
evidently a strong tendency for purple to be associated 
with “ high ” and white with “ low.” Wjth a very 
low percentage of exceptions, all the purples 8k 
“high” and all the white “low”; but there ore 
just a few “lows” amongst the purples, and a few 
“highs” amongst the whites, which show that4hf 
two characters are not associated so closely as. 
for instance, purpleness of flower and piwplenesf 
of axil. t 

In conclusion it may be said that the urgent 
need of tfle present is an exhaustive enquiry, under 
taken by independent observers, into the mode o: 
inheritance of the characters of domesticated animal 1 

c 

and plafits. It will b^ time enough to gystem^isi 
this knowledge when there is more of it. 


- I.e., the other oluneter of the ume pair. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE INHERITANCE 07 SEX 


In the previous chapter the manner in which the 
'practice qf breeding will probably be modified by 
tfie dissemination oi the main conclusion which flows 
frpm Mendel’s work was indicated. In the present 
, chapter a theme of mere academic interest will 
en|age our attention, namely, the application of 
Mendelian principles to the question .whether there 
is a fundamental and constitutional—to be absolutely 
precise, a sygotic—difference between the sexes. 

* * One of the most recent, and cer&inly the most 


• interesting, of the applications oh Mendelian prin¬ 
ciples consists in the attempt to interpret'the pheno¬ 
mena of rax by means of these principles. #ut 
befpre thig theory is described it is nec^sary to 
present certain casgs in which the normal course 
of Mdnd&ian inheritance is disturbed by the inter¬ 
ference of sex. 

A homed breed of sheep—the Dorset Homed— 
jn wbwh the horns are well developed in both sexes, 
was crossed* with a hornless race, such as the Sufiolks, 
both sexes in which are hornless. The result was that 



* Note on the “ SnheritanfPe&Honu and Faoe Colour in Styep.”— 
Join. Agrie. 8oL, rol* i, pt. S, p. SSi 
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horns, whilst the female remained hornless. The result 
of reciprocal crosses was identical. It looks as if the 
homed character were dominant in males, but recessive 
in females. But this view is shown to‘express the 
truth imperfectly by the appearance in the second 
hybrid generation of homed ewes and hornless rams. 
The explanation of these phenomena, so far & 
it is an explanation, is found to be that a sam is 
homed both when he is heterozygous (pB) and 
homozygous (DD) for the homed character, whilst 
a ewe is homed only when she is homozygous for if. 
That is why all the ewes in the first hybrid generation 
were hornless. In other words, a ram will develop 
horns with only one dose of the homed character, 
which is present in the heterozygous condition o: 
that character; but a ewe needs the two dpses whicl 
are only presefit in the homozygous condition ft 
that character. There appears to, be something ii 
the constitution of the fgmale which inhibits tin 
development, in this case, of the homed characte: 

* when ihif is only present" in the diluted he^erozygou 
condition. This phenomenon is Iqiown as sex-limi£e< 
inheritance, because the course of descent *flf 
character is affected by the sex of the indMdua! 
which bear it. 

: Another instance of it is afforded by the 

mena of colour-blindness in man. This pecuffarit 
occurs both in men and women, but is very rrn 
amongst the latter, Colofir-blind men may transm: 
the peculiarity to their sons, Jbjut veiy rarely do e 
to their {daughters. These unaffected 0 daughters ma; 

c O 
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howevAr, transmit it to their sons. In a word, men 
cannot* transit the peculiarity without having it, 
whilst women cam The mode o! transmission and ' 
the interference of sex would appear to be exactly 
the same'as in the case of the homed charac^ in 
•sheep. A woman is only colour-blind when Bhe is 
hfimozygous for the character; a man is colour-blind 
both yhen he is homozygous and when heterozygous 
• fbr it. The normal women who transmit it are 
heterozygous for it. If this theory is true all the 
gone of colour-blind women should be affected, because 
even if she is mated to a normal male all her offspring 
wjjl be heterozygous for the peculiarity, and that 
is sufficient to make her male offspring develop it. 
Records in the possession of Mr. Bateson show that 
the seventeen sons (who lived to be tested) of seven 
Cblour-blind women were all colour-blind. He bear¬ 
ing of these facto of sex-limited inheritance on the 
Mendelian theory of sex will shortly appear. 

Another familiar instance of the results of.fiex- 
limited inheritance is afforded by the (difference 
between die male and female offspring resulting from 
a cross*between a black and an orange cat. The 
genewd rule would appear to be that the male offspring 
are orange, whilst the female are tortoiseshell. This 
is wfey male tortoiseshells are practically unknown, 
and Vhy the females occur sporadically, inasmuch 
a$ it is not possible to raise a race of tortoise¬ 
shells because there are *no torps to mate the cats 
with. • • 

The idea that sex was a Mendelian «Bhracter 
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was first suggested by Professor Castle.* According 
to Professor Castle, sex was represented ty a factor in 
the germ-cells exactly as a Mendelian character is. 
(The factor for maleness will be written <J, &nd that for 
femaleness ?.) He supposed that both male afid female 
were heterozygous for Bex, i.e. both were of the zygotic 
formula <J ?. He accounted for the equality in the muff* 
bers of the sexes by supposing that, in about half the 
zygotes, maleness was dominant, and in the other half 
femaleness was dominant. He also supposed that; 
when these heterozygotes mated, the unions between, 
like gametes were infertile, because it was his theory 
that each sex had the formula <J9» and it was there¬ 
fore necessary to explain the non-existence of the 
zygotes <S<$ and 9? which, according to the ordinary 
Mendelian scheme^ would result from the .union of 

<J? and r <J9, thtis :— 

t Gametes of male 



• 

It will be seen that this theory involves two serious 
assumptions; first, the alternativeness of dominance 

* Ou% W. E. “The Heredity of BetP BvlL^Mut. Comp. Zool. 
Harvard, UA. ToL zL, No. 4. 

■ e 
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in the* two characters in the heterozygote, to account 
for the approximate equality in the numbers of the 
sexes f and, secondly, the sterility of unions between 
gametes be’aring like characters. 

CastU’s form of the theory has now been juper- 
• seded by a much simpler one which is due to Mr. 
•Geoffrey Smith, It was briefly referred to in the 
remarks on p. 181, relating to the possible kinds of 
union between any two of the zygotic forms, DD, 
DR and DD, where it was seen that there are only 
,$wo kinds of union in which the parental types are 
reproduced in equal numbers, namely, DR x RR, and 
BR x DD. Of these two the former is the only one 
in which the two parental types differ from one 
anot^pr in all cases; that is to say, RR is always 
different .from DR in outward appearance, whilst 
DD is indistinguishable from D&* except *in those 
cases, like the ^ndalqsian fowl* in wlflch the DR 
zygote has a character peculiar to itself? Inasmuch, 
therefore, as the male differs by'extemal characteristics 
from th^ female, and inasmuch as the resqlt of their 
union is usually t^e production of males and females 
in ^appfoximately equal numbers, it is natural that 
the Suggestion that one sex was of constitution DR 
and the other of constitution RR should be made. 

. The theory is this: Femaleness and malenescf 
constitute the two characters of a Mendelian pair. 
Femaleness is dominant; that is to say, femaleness 
is due to the presence of a facVn the mere absence 
of which conqtituteqjpaleness. *But femaleness never 
occurs in the* homozygous condition ?? fDD), but 
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always in the heterozygous $<J (DR), whilst maleness 
occurs in the homozygous (recessive) condition 
(RR). c 

Only one instance of the kind of evidence, based 
on M{gidelian investigations, by which this theory is 
supported will be given here. 

The common currant moth (Abraxas grosstdariatafi 
has a variety lacticolor, which is characterised by 
the fact that the black spots on its wings^ though* 
they resemble those of the parent species in distri* 
bution, are very much smaller. This variety is only t 
known as a female. 

A series of crossings between the parent specif 
and its variety were made by Mr. Doncaster and 
Mr. Raynor, and gave the following remarkable 
results:— 

1. Lacticolor $ x* grostulariata produced in FI* <Ja and $s 

all gtouulariata. 

2. FI grossuktriata $ x FI grostulariata gave grostulariata <Js 
c and $s, and lacticdor gs; no of lacticolor appeared. 

3. iactiooloT $ x FI grostulariata $ gave all four kinds, 

gnssulariata $s aruf $s and lacticolor <$i and 
"The lacticolor males were the.first that had ever 
been seen.” * ** 

4. Perhaps the most curious result of all. FI grossuti&iata 

$ X lacticolor $ gave all $s grostulariata. 

Mr. Doncaster attempted to account for Jhis 
remarkable series of results by adopting Professor 
Castle’s idea that both sexes were heterozygous; and' 

he elaborated a consistent explanation of his results. 

0 • 

* A symbol, introduced by Mr. Bateson,<30 denote the first hybrid 
generation., t 
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His theory involves five distinct assumptions, which 
will not b^ gone into here because a much simpler 
explanation, suggested by Mr. Bateson and now 
accepted by Mr. Doncaster, has obtained general 
credence Mr. Bateson’s theory involves two assump¬ 
tions, which are as follows, in his own words t— 
m 1. “That the female is heterozygous in sex, 
femaleness being dominant, and the male a homo¬ 
zygous recessive (see pp. 251-2). 
t 2. “ That when in Fl the two dominant characters 
femaleness and the gromdariata, factor co-exist, there 
Ms spurious allelomorphism or repulsion between 
them, such that each gamete takes one or other of 
tiiese factors, not both.”* 

A word in explanation of spurious allelomorphism. 
True*allelomorphism expresses the relation between 
Jbhe dominant and recessive members of 4he same 
pair—yellow with green, or round wi£h wrinkled. 
Spurious allelonforphistu is a relation between factors 
belonging to distinct paifs jyhich gives the appeaxance 
of their belonging to the ^same pair. 1^ a 'relation 
of this Mnd, similar to that which exists between the 
twfl dominant characters, femaleness and the gros- 
stdagicUa character, were to exist between the two 
dominant characters, yellow and round, in the hetero- 
zygote produced by crossing a yellow wrinkled with 
a gseen round, yellow would repel round, so that they 
coifld not both exist in the same gamete, just as in 
true allelomorphism yellow and green cannot exist 
in the game gamete; yellow cpuld only exist in the 

* Amdal’i ^Principle* of Heredity,” p. 178. , 
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same gamete with wrinkled, and a relation o! spurious 
allelomorphism would thus be established between 
these two characters. * , 

The explanations o! the results of the. four kinds 
of mating made by Doncaster would then be repre¬ 
sented by the following schemes. The dominant 
and recessive member of the pair of character 
relating to colour, namely grossulariala and laciicolor_ 
are written D and B respectively; and the dominant 
and recessive members of the' pair of character^ 
relating to sex are written $ and respectively 
The gametes are written outside the square, the zygotet 
inside the squares, and underneath the zygotic form, 
" ulse the actual character and sex of the 2 ygote* 
1 . Lacticolor'% x grossulariala <J produces 50 pei 
cent. <Js and 50 per cent. $s, all grossulariala. Thhs 



2 . Pi grossulariala $ »Fl grossulariala $ pro 
duces 50 per cent, gross. <?, 25 per cent, gross* ?, ant 
25 per Cent. loot. $^ 
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* * . 

FI Qross; $ 



D<J 

R? 


m 


D<? 

DD<J«J 

DR $<J 

*o 

jnw*. <J 

gross. $ 




S Re? 

DRrfrf 

RR?d 


gross. (J 

fact. $ 


• # 3. Lacticolor $ x Fl grossvlariata <J gives 25 per 
cent, gross. ?, 25 per cent, gross. <?, 25 per cent, 
fact and 25 per cent. loci. <J * 


Lad. $> 




4. Fl grossulariata $ x ladibolor $ produces 
per cent, gr&qp. <J«and 50 per cent. lad. g u— 




c 



Doncaster has since found that the result of cross! 
pure wild grossulariata with <? lacticolor is precis! 
the same as that of mating No. 4 on p. 252; that 
as the, result of crossing Fl grossulariata »with 
lacticolqr. This f proves that the wild grossulari\ 
female ^heterozygous in regard to this charact 
half her gpm-cells bearingcthe grossulariata fact 
thp other half the lacticolor factor. 

Here, then, is an instance in which the simp, 
interpretation of the phenomena is the aupposit 
that the female is heterozygous, for sex, femalei 
being the dominant character, whilst the male 
pure recessive. The value of this case as evide 
c for the theory that the female is a hybrid in res} 
of sex and the male is pure recessive does not me 
lie in the fact that this is the simplest way of acco 
ing for the facts; for this is also the simplest wa 
accounting for the fact that males and females 
produced in equaf numbers ia the«human spe 
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ad tiiis oircumstance would be slender evidence for 
tie truth q£ this theory. The peculiar interest and 
alue as evidence to f cases like that of the currant 
10 th lies in the fact that in them the character of 
ex has,-«as it were, become entangled with and 
ntered into ^rmanent relations with a varietal 
dour-character, the consequences of which insigni- 
ioant little event has been to withdraw the veil 
ehich has all this time hidden the real difference 
jgtween fhe sexes from our view. 

Bearing in mind the presence and absence hypo* 
liesis of the nature of the two characters of a 
dnadelian pair, it will be observed that, according 
o the theory we are considering, the female who 
s heterozygous for sex is characterised by the presence 
>f the factor in virtue of which she is female, whilst 
&e male 'lacks this factor altogSther. Even the 
‘emale, being a hybrid, has only one dese of this 
[actor, whatever It is. *The male Is male in virtue 
if the faot that he has*npne«at all. Half of,the 
germ cells of the female contain this faqf»r; the 
itker half 1 lack it. All the germ-cells of the male 
lack, jt. , * 

Nqw this factor, which is present in the female 
done, has been identified with the thing which checks 


the development of certain characters which attain 
to their full development in the male, in oases of sex 
hmitiri inheritance. In the case of the horns in 
iKeep there is something in the female hybrid resulting 
pom a cross between a homed and hornless individual 
which inhibits {he development of horns, which Attain 


R 
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their normal size in the male hybrids from tl 
same cross. And this inhibiting sometjiing *ta, as 
have said, identified with the dottninant factor whit 
is present in the zygotic constitution of the ferns 
and ^absent from that of the male. Those of n 
readers who are familiar with,, Qtto Weininge: 
theory, expounded in his “ Sex and Character,”e 
the difference between the two sexes will detect 
very close parallel between it and the Mendeli 
view. 0 

Evidence derived from widely different and ab 
lutely independent lines of inquiry tends to supp' 
the Mendelian theory. But there is a qualifies^ 
The various lines of evidence point to the c 
elusion that one sex is hybrid and the other pu 
but they do not all point to the same sex'hs lx 
hybrid'and ptfe respectively. 

Let U3 examine them separately. We will • 
first with <the only one, of those I propose to consi 
Which, like the Mendelian theory, points to 
female aus the hybrid. This is contained in a 1 
entitled “ The Causation of Sex,” by Dr'.°R. Daw 
which appeared recently. The theory, however, 
first enunciated at the Obstetrical Society ip - 
so that there is no possibility of the author hr 
heard of the Mendelian theory of sex, even if the 
that he does not refer to it were not sufficient #vft 
of this. Dr. Dawson thinks that the male pla; 
part in determining sex in the human species, th 
germ-cells are alLindifferent in respect qf sex s 
femfde, on the other hand, gives rise to two kir 
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r a, one kihdVwhich, when fertilised, will give rise to 
ales, hnd«%nother which, when fertilised, will give 
M to*females. The former, the male-producing, 
■ise in the Tight ovary, and the latter, the female- 
roducing? in the left ovary. So that about ^.qual 
imbers of tb^wo kinds are given off. When a 
pman is once mature, an ovum is produced alter- 
itely. from each ovary, one at a time, at each 
fulatory ^period; a male-producing one from the 
ght ovary; next month a female-producing one from 
le left; next, a male from the right ; then a female 
om the left again, and so on. So that when a woman 
aq had one child under such circumstances that the 
ate of the ovulatory period at which the egg, from 
r hich the child developed, was extruded from the 
vary can a be calculated, the sexes of any future 
irildren required may be arranged.* The Evidence 

dduced for the allocation of the male- aftd female- 

• • • 

roducing ova to the right and left ovaries fespectively 
annot yet be considered to*hate proved the point; 
.or is the point necessary fpr our purpose. What 
1 bf intense interest is the fact that clinical obser- 
atious conducted in complete ignorance of Mendelian 
peculation should have led to the enunciation of a 
heory of sex which is practically identical with the 
fendelian one. The two theories, at any rate, have 
hese joints in common. According to both, one sex, 
19 female, produces two kinds of germs, male-produc- 
ig and female-producing, iif equal numbers, whilst the 
iale only«prodpces ggrm-cells of One kind. The sex, 
Lerefore, is detefmined by the female. Dr. Diwson’s 
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theory and the Mendelian one are, of course, exprest 
in different terms, but in their essential Joatuies tl 
are identical. And, I think, it" is very difficult 
regard this circumstance as a mere coincidence, 
is not likely that either of them is closely in to' 
with actuality, but that up to acoe^Ain point t 
agree is an indication that a due has been founc 

We have now to deal with pieces of evidence, t 
different from one another and from those alxe 
considered, which strongly support the view 
one sex is a hybrid, or, to use a word of w 
signification, bipotential, and the other pure, 
unipotential, but point to the female as pure 
unipotential and the male as hybrid or bipoter 

The first ”of these indications is derived : 
Mr. Geoffrey Smith’s observations on crabs in 
Bay ofNaples ." 1 The female of this species of crt 
characterised by the breadth of her abdomen 

'o c * 

the preseifise, on it, of long filamentous appen< 
ttfewhich the eggs are attached when they are 
and by dfche delicacy qf her pincer-daws. The 
is characterised by the narrowness of his abdc 
the possession of a pair of hard copulatocy e 
dages instead of a number of flexible filaaae 
ones, and by the much greater size and stren£ 
his pincer-daws. 

This crab is occasionally infected by a ]Jfc 
called Sacculina, which is also a crustacean, £ 
it would never be recognised as such, for it ' 
like a full wallet, *from the bcgly of, its host, 
insidelt consists of a ramifying system of fibrils 
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:tend coot-li^e throughout the body. The parasite 
ay kill the, crab; if it fails to do this, and the crab 
covers, the effects'which it produces are sufficiently 
■ofouncL The internal root-like part attacks the 
snital osgans and destroys them. If the crab 
covers the organs are regenerated. "What 

•remarkable about the case is that the effect differs 
jcordjng to the sex of the crab affected. If it is 
•female that was affected very little effect beyond 
mh a slight diminution in the size of her filamentous 
mbs as could be attributed to the shook of the 
Section and strain of recovery is observed when 
b« a has recovered. 

But if it was a male that was affected, the changes 
rought about are very much more profound, and of a 
ery remarkable nature. They consist not only in 
|k assumption by the male of the External features, 
beady described, which distinguish the female, but 
a the actual development by hin£ in the place of 
he destroyed testis, of a genital«organ which contains 
ggs. The pincers of the nu^e lose their rf>bdstness 

I sonfe reduced to the size characteristic of the 
So do the* copulatory appendages. This 
might, however, be ascribed to shock and 
debility consequent on it; but the other two 
1 which occur cannot be so interpreted. Not 
•es the abdomen lose the pointed shape charac- 
of the male, but it actually develops the long 
tons swimmerets characterjptio of the female. 
i word,,this parasite is capable of making a 
ab undergo a series of changes which,*i£ bad 
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cases, may end in its becoming a female ; bat it is 
inoapable of making the female undergo efen the 
smallest change in the direction 6f becoming.a male. 

The general conclusion derived from these fhcts 
is that the male contains within his organisation the 
potentiality of both sexes, only/aqfritif which—the, 
male—is manifested under ordinary circumstance^; 
though under the exceptional ones just described 
it may be suppressed and the female given the oppor-, 
tunity of appearing; whilst the female contains only* 
the potentiality of that sex to which she ostensibly 
belongs. This conclusion, stated in Mendelian terms, 
is that the male is a heterozygotje, and the female 
a homozygote, which agrees with the Mendelian 
theory of the 'constitution of the sexes in so far as 
it asserts that one of them is heterozygous Snd the 
other homozygoUs, and differs from it in that tit, 
makes the* male heterozygous and the female homo¬ 
zygous. « 

r Jn the case of the* nqct 1 piece of evidence bearing 
on the constitution of. the sexes we come to very 
dose quartets with the processes which 0 determine 
sex, and the course of heredity in general—fa the 
germ-cells themselves. The weakness in Mendel’s 
theory to account for his simplest results is that the 
c existence of factors in the gametes is no more than 
an assumption. The assertion that they exist rests 
on an a priori basis. They have never been*sees* 
In the case to be ^onsideued now, the statement that 
one sex is heterozygous for Bex, and that half of its 
germ-^dls carry a thing which determines a particular 
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sex and the o^her hall do not, is based on the existence 
in half of £l}e germ-cells of things which can actually 
be seen. * 

'It has been discovered that in certain insects 
half theXpermatozoa contain a supernumerary, or, 
, as it is called^gfispsory, chromosome. This ohromo- 
$>me is not merely an additional one, but it behaves 
differently from the other chromosomes in the division 
df the cells. In the insect Anasa, for instance, a 
form allied to the Bug, the number of chromosomes 
in one half of the spermatozoa is nine; in the other half 
,ten; the number in all the eggs is ten. The result 
q l the union between a spermatozoon with nine 
chromosomes and an egg (with ten) is a male; and 
of the union between a spermatozoon with ten and 
an egg (with ten) is a female. This is known to be the 
•ase because the number of chxpnosomss in the 
somatic cells of males is nineteen; whilst that in 
the somatic cells of felnales is twenty.» 

If a case such as this Ja described in Menddian 
terms, the male, half of whose germ-cells contain an 
element Vhich the other half lack, must fe regarded 
as .heterozygous (UR), whilst the female, all of whose 
genu-cells are alike in respect of this element, must 
be regarded as homozygous, but inasmuch as all her 
germ-cells are alike in the possession of an element 
' she*must be regarded as a dominant homozygote, 
•namely DD, not RE. 

It will be noted that the general conclusion as 
to the mature of the difference between the sexes 
based on the Behaviour of the accessory chromosome is 
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almost identical with that based on 4the changes 
effected by the parasites in the crabs. In both cases 
the male is bipotential and the female unipotential. 
This is all the more remarkable when the.profoundly 
different nature of the phenomena from vdtich the 
conclusions are derived, in the twpjjgswj, is borne in ' 
mind. • 

It would be unprofitable in the present stage of 
inquiry, when every inference ought to be regarded as 
tub judice, to attempt to base a verdict c on sucjj. 
conflicting and insufficient evidence as that which 
is at present obtainable. For the present it wilf 
be sufficient to sum up the evidence which has beep 
considered. 9 

All four set» of evidence examined: point to the 
conclusion that one sex is bipotential and the*other 
unipotentjaL The- first two, the clinical 3 and th% 
Mendelian, point to the female as the heterozygote. 
The last two c point to the male as the heterozygote. 
In estimating the relative value of the evidence in 
these‘two sets of evidence- it should be borne in mind 


that in thS case of the ‘Mendelian and the* clinical, 
the conclusion is only reached by & long and $evjgua 
argumentative route; it is as if the secret oi^the 
constitution of the sexes were at the end of a winding 
passage, and the glimpse we get of it by the Mendelian 
and eliTiina.1 methods is such a one as we might get 
by the adjustment of mirrors in the passage so aS to 
see the far end of it. The conclusion is liable to be* 
falsified in proportion o to the number of distinot steps 
(where erpnr may creep in) in the argument by which 
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it is reached^ just as the image of the end of the 
passag& wiUJbe distorted in proportion to the number 
of minors it has to*be reflected in on its way to the 
eye? In the case of the effects produced by the 
parasitesSn the crabs and in that of the accessory 
.chromosome,X mhc, as it were, much farther along 
t$e. passage, at much closer quarters with the actual 
constitution of the sexes, and can look directly in. 
•Cbmpare the crabs with the currant moth; in 
'the former actual sexual changes can be observed; 
in the latter we could learn nothing about the nature 
of sex at all if the sex-character had not become 
entangled in the gamete with a varietal oharaoter 
of pigmentation. Compare the long chain of argu¬ 
ment, some of the links of which are not very strong, 
which leads to the conclusion that a woman produces 
•equal numbers of female- and mcfie-produeing ova 
with the demonstrable fact that in certain insects 
half the spermatozoa contain an element which the 
other half lack. * • • .* 

A comparison between the conclusion # baSed on 
the Menddlian and cytologicaf evidence In connection 
witha^hat derived from the crabs is profitable because 
it may help to divest the problem of certain pre¬ 
conceptions which, in my opinion, tend to obscure 
its real nature. • 

• Tbfe difficulty created by the fact that the Men- 
•delian evidence points to the male as the homozygote 
and the oytological to the demale pay be cleared up 
in one of two ? ways: It may be proved that the 
Mendelian indication or (less likely) the cytblbgical 
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one is wrong; or it may be that one $x is hetero¬ 
zygous in one species and another in another. Bat 
there is another point in which the conclusions derived 
from these two sources differ. According to the 
Mendelian conclusion the homozygous set, which 
happens to be the male, is a homozygote, 

(RR), whilst according to the cytological the homdr 
zygous sex, which happens to be the female, ^11 of 
whose germ-cells possess the “ extra ” chromosome 
possessed by only half of the spermatozoon, is a 
dominant homozygote (DD). Row, if the Mendelian 
theory, and especially the presence and absence 
hypothesis, means anything at all, both these c<ju 
elusions cannot be true. DD contains two “ doses ’ 
of the sex factor; RR contains none. They diffe 
more from one another than a male from a femalt 
as interpreted 'by Mendelian theory. DR diffet 
from RR bnly by one “ dose.” It may be that tl 
homozygous sex is DD in some cases, and RR 
others. But this mpasss may be due to the init: 
error of funding a theory of sex, as the Mendeli 
theory of it W been founded, on a basis of matef 
particles. And it may be that the antithesis is sea 
not between heterozygous and homozygous, iie. 
tween the presence and absence of particles, but 
c the case of the crabs seems to indicate, between 
unstable condition and a stable one. 



CHAPTER XVII 


THU OBiafer ^ FTHE MENDELIAN MODE 01 INHERITANCE 

It is a very important matter to determine whether, 
as some hold, Mendelian heredity is a fundamental 
process the true understanding of which will render 
§11 other* phases of heredity intelligible, or whether, 
as others believe, it is an anomalous phase of heredity 
Much is restricted to a small group of characters 
belonging chiefly to domesticated animals and plants. 
For if thd latter is the case, the investigation of 
Mendelian phenomena can throw Eo light on the 
problem of the relation between successive generations 
?f organisms, nor help to elucidate $he nature of the 
processes to which evolution is due* The chief 
exponent of the*view that Mendelian inheritance is 
merely an anomalous phfts^of heredity is Dr. Archdall 
Reid, whose views on this subject are expressed in 
his recent book, “ The Laws df Heredity?” W which the 
re§£er js referred for a full exposition of this view. 
Perljpps the simplest way of expressing this view is 
to say that, according to it, we have begun to read 
the series of phenomena and of hypotheses, which, 
extends from the first to the sixteenth chapter in 
thtf book, at the wrong end. We have taken the 
simple Mendelian phenomenon as the starting-point, 
and ha^e finished up by interpreting the inheritance 
and nature of sex iff the light of it; whereas, according 
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to Dr. Reid and his adherents, the mode qjf inheritance 
by which sexual characters are transmitted & the 
real starting-point, and Mendelian phenomena are 
anomalous occurrences caused by certain variefel 
characters taking to be inherited by the sexa&l mode 
of transmission, and occupying a ffst&^ul-de-sac in t 
the stream of evolution. “ It has been suggested,’* 
says Dr. Reid, “that the inheritance of sexual 
characters is Mendelian; we shall be nearer th6 
truth if we say that the inheritance of hfendelia® 
characters is sexual” By this he simply means 
that the sexual and not the Mendelian mode of 
inheritance is the phenomenon in the light of which 
the other must be interpreted. According to his view 
both sexes are‘bipotential, each sex* contains the 
opposite one, in potential this he calls alternative 
latency aad potehcy; there is no such'thing at 
alternative inheritance, which is the distribution of 
characters to the germ-cells in such a way that one 
germ-pell may receive a character in its entirely and 
another' no f t at all. The illusion of alternative in¬ 
heritance Is treated bf the occurrence & abou 
half the individuals, of a species, of a particular je; 
in a patent and the other sex in a latent state; an^, i: 
the other half, of the same sex in a latent, but th 
other sex in a patent state. This view resemble 
that of Castle in that, according to it, both $bxf 
have the same constitution—that is, they confai 
the potentiality of tyoth sexes—and only differ fro: 
one another in the matter of which sex happe: 
to be uppermost, or patent. 
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Now, th^ indications that one sex, to state it in 
the broa^st terms, is bipotential and the other 
unipotential is based on minute evidence of a strictly 
a 'posteriori nature, whilst the conclusion that both 
sexes at* bipotential is based on evidence which its 
author clai3hij0t^e>“ massive,” and reached by the 
ft ^priori ladder, which he believes to be trustworthy. 
For # my own part, the minute weighs more heavily 
With me than the massive. At any rate, I propose 
to regard it as more probable that one sex is 
bipotential and the other unipotential than that both 
ace bipotential. And in any case, this is a secondary 
point at issue. The essential one is: Which came 
first, the Mendelian or sexual mode of inheritance ? 
And by the sexual mode I mean, ^now, the theory 
that &ne sex is bipotential and the other unipotential, 
and not Dr. Reid’s alternative latency and potency. 
The Mendelian may here interpose that i am holding 
his brief. I am) in tfie sense th&t I am prepared to 
accept an interpretation qf sex on the basis of the 
Mendelian one. But I also incline to the vjew*that the 
mxual preceded the Mendelian modern so far as it 
seejns to me likely*that the mode of inheritance from 
whi|h both are differentiations was, in the first place, 
only used (if the expression may be allowed) by 
sexual characters, and was of the type DR x RRf 
1 or) ‘more generally, heterozygote x homozygote, 
-or xy x xx ; and that all the phenomena which we 
regard as characteristically Mendelian—the existence 
; of pure, dominants and recessives, the uniformity of 
I first hybrid generations, the segregation in* the ratio 
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1:2:1 in the second hybrid generation^fand so on— ’ 
are, as it were, a secondary display set 6$ by certain 
varietal characters becoming inherited by tita sexual 
mode describeddn this paragraph. The heterozygdte, 
together with the ordinary (or homozygshs) type 
(xy + xx) first came into existaMa ifi connection : 
with the inheritance of sexual characters. And* it 
will readily be admitted that an extremely sample 
way of bringing about the production of the tab 
sexes in equal numbers would be the institution of 
one sex (A), half of whose germ-cells contained the 
factors for one sex, whilst the other half contained 
those for the other; and of another sex (B) all «f 
whose germ-cells were indifferentiated as regards sex. 

The original mode of inheritance; of which the 
Mendelian is a later development, and which has pos¬ 
sibly persisted without much modification as'the sexual 1 
mode, may? therefore, be expressed in the formula— 

DB? x RR = 50 % DR + 50 % BR 
Or, mqre generally— * e 

• c ay X xx — DO % ay + 50 % xx o 


The familiar 


DD x BB 

Jr 


1 DD 


2 DB 


1 4b 


Jd 1 it 


2 DR IBB 


E 




is a seftotodary development, and $nly “appeared wh< 
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’non-sepial Characters came to be inherited by the 
abovetoujjlined sexual mode oi inheritance. So long 
as the .only character which existed in the DR con- 
dilion was tone of the sexes, the DR.condition could 
never usqje with anything but the RR condition, 
which was Chat which the other sex existed. If 
that of the ? was the bipotential one, only one kind 
of mating could take place, DR (?) x RR (<J). But 

, directly a non-sexual character acquired the bipoten- 

1 tial condition the fat was in the fire. It became 
possible for the DR condition to mate with the DR 
Condition, and this led to the origin of the pure 
<|ominant and recessive types, DD and RR, which, 
aS being ’perfectly constant, would be greedily 
seized on by the breeder so soon as Such types came 
unde* 1 his intelligent observation. And the existence 
gf these tfeo pure types, DD and RR, suggested them¬ 
selves as suitable material for hybridisation experi¬ 
ments, probably ’hundftds of years after they were 
isolated, to Mendel, who’ tabulated the results qf his 
crosses and discovered the phenomenon (illustrated 
<qi the frontispiece of this book) which tfe are apt 
to gegajd as so fundamental. Mendelian segregation 
in t^e ratio 1:2:1 only became possible when it 
became possible for a DR to mate with a DR; and 
this only became possible when the DR condition.) 
, ceased to be the exclusive attribute of, say, femaleness, 
imd* became an attribute of, say, yellowness. Men- 
fielian segregation in thq ratio JL: 2:1 could never 
take place before this event, because a DR could not 
mate with a' DRfboth being females; but “once it 
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had happened, the way lor Mendelimi Begjegation* 
was made dear by the possibility of a muon between 
two DRs, A female cannot m&te with a famnia . 
but a yellow can mate with a yellow. , , 

The only alternative to this view of tj|p» origin oi 
the Mtodelian phenomena is supposition thai 
the first types to originate were the pure dominar 
and recessive homozygous forms. Now, apart frorr 
the fact that this is rendered improbable by th 
probability of the common origin of the Ma n dd ig 
and sexual modes of inheritance from a mode whic 
most closely resembles, even if it differs from, t? 
sexual one, it can be drown that at least in one c^ 
this cannot have been the way in which these pheft* 
mena arose. And it is well to remember that tl 
question we have to ask ourselves when fre a 
considering thq°value of evidence for a' particul 
theory is mot: how many facts are consistent wi 
it ? but: is Ahere a single one'Which Is inconsistent wi 
it?. The statements,.of t ,fdrty of the friends of t 
Irishman who was acoused of shooting his landlord, 
the effect that they had not seen him doing it, w, 
consistent with his statement that he had no$ done 
But he was hanged, because the fact that one my 1 
seen him do it was not consistent with his stateme 
One of the varieties of the Snapdragon, wfc 
ordinarily has green leaves, is a form with sift 
yellower, variegated, leaves; this variety is sjJo 
of as auirea (golden). The inheritance of tl 
characters has been investigated by Dr. Baur. 
found 0 that the greens bred true c but> that the vi 
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gated% whetf self-fertilised, produced altogether 573 
variegated tod 28 & green. Now this is a ratio of two 
to one ,‘instead of the three to one which would be 
expected in an ordinary case of segregation. It looks 
like a 1 :"fcyL ratio shorn of one of its ones. This 
' is what, in fact, it a J 8fnally is. Dr. Baur examined the 
seedlings raised from the seeds of a variegated plant 
^erywhortly after the germination of the seeds, and 
'found 7? green, 160 variegated, and 51 seedlings 
tfhich were almost white and entirely destitute of 
green. These latter possess no chlorophyll, and 
1 consequently die. They evidently represent the 
homozygous condition of the character, the hetero¬ 
zygous condition of which is the variegated form. 
This <$se, therefore, may be represented thus, assum¬ 
ing that the green is recessive:— 

• 


DR x 
(variegated) * | 

[i i)d] 2 * 1)11 * 

(eUorophytt-lesa forms (variegated) 
^ which jmrish) % 


DR 

(variegate d) 

1 Ar 



Shis* particular case of the Mendelian pheno¬ 
menon can, therefore, never have originated in the 
|onion of pure dominant and recessive homozygous 
DD and BR, thus:— 


DD x RR 




8 


1 DD 


1 



t , , 1 , 

from—oi, at any rate, in dose Miaou mth-tka 
by which serial characters are inherited. At d 
rate, the similarity betra tie tvo modes i^ver 
dose. 
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'Allelomorph, a member of a Mendelian pair of characters. The 
adjectival form allelomorphic is useful, because by its em¬ 
ployment the statement that the character “ round " bears 
that relation to the character “ wrinkled ” which the two 
characters of a Mendelian pair bear to one another, can 
be condensed into the statement that round is allelomorphic 
to wrinkled. 

Bisexual crbsses, according to Prof, de Vries, are those between 
two individuals each of which bears a particular character, 
one of them possessing it in a latent and the other in a 
patent state. Compare with “unisexual.” 

i * * * 

Chromosome, a term applied to certain minute^bodies, in the 
kernel or nucleus of the animal ang vegetable cell, which 
appear at definite periods in the division'of the cell, are 
constant in number for ej*sh species of animal or* plant, 
and are characterised by the fact that they stain very deeply 
with Certain dyes. The number of chromosomes in a germ 
cell is half the nttfnber of them in a body cell of a given 
"plant or animal. 

Cotyledon, a term applied to the first leaf or leaves of the plant 
One group of plants, of which the wheat is an example, is, 
, (jjiaracterised by the possession of only one; they are called 
monocotyledons. Another group, of which the pea is an 
example, has two; these plants are called dicotyledons. 

vD {See Homozygote). 

pH {See ’Heterajygoie). 

■pminant characters are those borne by the first generation 

W. *75 


I 
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from a cross between two individuals possessing res 
the two characters of a Mendelian pair. , 

Duplex eyes are those which have a layer of brown pi 
front of the iris (See Iris). * 

“Extracted” is the term applied to the indivj4ha 
second hybrid generation from a antes, which rea 
parent forms that were mated to make the c 
“ extracted ” green is a green which appears in t 
or a subsequent hybrid generation from a cross 
yellow and a green pea. * 

F>, a symbol, introduced by Mr. Bateson, as an al 
for the first hybrid generation. 

Fa, a symbol for the second hybrid generation. 

F 3 . a symbol for the third hybrid generation. And 

O 

Factor, a name for the thing in a germ cell Which 
germ cell develop a particular character, such 
as opposed to .dvarfness. 

Fasciated plants are those in which the nodes do m 
normal plant, succeed one another regularly uj 
■but occur in profusion at the top. 

Gamete* a name for the reproductive cell, whetl 
female,'in Loth animals?and plants. 

Germ cell, the equivalent of Gamete. 

Heterozygote, a zygote (q.v.) resulting from the t 
gametes bearing dissimilar factors—one a dc 
other a recessive one. DB is the symbol 
ozygote. 

Homozygote, a zygote (q.v.) resulting from the 
gametes bearing similar factors, which may b< 
dominant, p ;«iucing a dominant homozygol 
bojh recessive, producing a recessro hcpiosyi 

Intetrnode, the section of the stem of a plant betwc 
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Iris, the coloured part of the h uman eye surrounding the 
pfipil.. * 

Mutadqn, the origin of species of discontinuous variation (See 
, Variation, discontinuous). 

Prepotency, the property said to be possessed by certain in¬ 
dividual^ especijl|y amongst stallions, of t&nsmittang 
their qualitieB to their offspring, whatever female they are 
mated with. 

j*ure| a term applied to those individuals which when mated 
together produce, exclusively, individuals indistinguishable 
from themselves. 

Recessive characters are those which, in a cross between in- 

% 

divisuals the two characters of each of which bear one of 
the same Mendelian pair, entirely disappear in the first 
hybrid 'generation. 


; Reversion, the (production, on crossing, of a supposed remote 
| ancestor of the two forms crossed. 

Segregation, the reappearance in definite watioe, fh the second 
hybrid generation, of the characters of two forms crossed; 
and of the firsff hybrid* generation (Where this differs from 
the dominant character)* ^ 

Soma, the body, as opposed to the germ cells. 

Somatic, %f, or pertaining to, theftbody as op£bsea to the germ 
cells. * 


[ Umsexual crosses, according to Prof, de Vries, are those between 
•wo individuals, one of which bears a particular character 
t entirely lacking in the other (See Bisexual). 

r lrigtion, the production by animals and plants of those differ^ 
,ences the accumulation of which is supposed to have resulted 
in the various forms of living things. Continuous variation 
is the name given to thn occurrence of such differences as 
always exist in any sample of a given species. These varia¬ 
tions are notsu^osed to be transmitted to the ffeit genera¬ 
tion. Discontinuous variation is the term applied to the 
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Reid, Dr. Arohdall, 287 
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Roan colour in cattle, 80,178 
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